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Or the Diſtinction betwixt Mind and Body, and of the Properties 
of each, 


E 


The Foundation of all Philoſophy, that there are two Subſtances in the Unirerſe 
Three Opinions upon this Subjet—The Patrons of two of theſe—The laſt revived 
of late by Dr. Prieflley—T he Conſequence of this Opinion The Philoſophy of Me- 
taphyſics not to be invented by any one Man—only to be learned from antient 
Books, _ | Page 1 
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Mind and Body are each of them Sub/fances— All Things Subfances or Accident. Sub- 
flances known to us only by their Operations Definition given of Body and of Mina 
Advantages of thoſe Definitions Mind does not always move, nor is Body always 
moved — but the Definition is from the Power— Difficulty of defining Mind acknow- 
ledged by the Anticnts, p- 6 
T „E 

Properties of Body reſulting from its Definition iſt, Having Parts, and being divifible 
—2d, Occupying Space, or Extenſion—Extenſion not being the Eſſence of Matter, 
ſuppoſes Matter not extended—3d, Re/itence another Property of Body—gth, Impe- 
netrability—5th, Solidity—bth, Continuity— Dr. Prieſtley's Notions concerning Body 
refuted - Laſtly, Bodies act upon one another by their Surfaces. p. 12 


E 


Of Mind, and its Qualities— Mind only active — Body paſſive — The Nature of Adi 
and Paſſion— Of the Vis Inertiæ of Body Of Actian and Reaction — Boay does not pro- 
perly move The Coheſion of Body produced by Mind—Mind not extended, figured, or 
diviſible, according to Dr, Clarke's Notion — Mind, nevertheleſs, exiſts in Space, but 
not as Body does— Infinite Space no Attribute of the Deity, p. 18 
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Of Space Space a third thing in Nature beſides Body and Mind, according to ſome Phi- 
loſophers—According to Epicurus, Space and Body the only two things in Nature 
Strange Conſequences from the Notion of Space being a thing exiſting by itſelf — 
Space maintained by the modern Theiſts not to be a Subſtance, but a Quality of Di- 
vinity—Strange Conſequences of this Notion—If it be true, intirely a modern Diſ- 
covery—Lf Space be any thing, it muſt be either Subfance or Accident not Subfance 
— not Accident—not mere Capacity—which is nothing—Space ſuch a Principle of Na- 
ture as Ariſtotle's Privation—Space has no Properties — Not extended therefore, nor, 
properly ſpeaking, meaſured — Duration, Tims, Eternity, no 0 Properdics of things, 
though neceſſary for their Exiſtence, Page 25 
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Proved that Body cannot move itſelf — ObjeQions anſwered from the Intellectual Mind, 
which can reflect upon itſelf—T wo Authorities quoted for this Opinion; one from 
Ariſtetle, and one from Themiftius—If Matter moves itſelf, there muſt be Intelligence 
in Matter, as well as Self-Motion—If the Mover and moved be different, there cannot 
be an infinite Series of Movers, of Cauſes, and Effets—Still leſs, if the Movement 
be circular If Body cannot act, it cannot think - To think, therefore, contrary to 
its Nature — Deficiency of Dr. Clarke's Argument againſt Matter moving itſelf, ſup- 
plied - Dr. Prieſtigy's Notion of Matter ſtill more extraordinary than the Notion of 
thoſe who ſay that it moves iifelf—Of the Hypotheſis of Body moving Body by other 
Bedies interpoſed If Body is moved by a vis in/ita, it muſt be intelligent—Body and 
Mind perfectly diſcriminated by the Definition given of them. | p. 34 
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Of the [mmateriality of Mind—Difficulty to conceive an WET Subſtance—This | 
to be done by the Method of Alſiractien, as we conceive a Point, Line, &c.— Power, 
Energy, Acliuity, eſſential Qualities of Afind—That Power beſt ſeen in Motion 
therefore Mind defined by the Power of maving—Conſequences of Mind being an im- 
material Subſtance - has no Parts—is indiviſible, and immoveable—Another Conſe- 
quence is, that Mind moves Body in a Manner quite different from that in which 
Bedy moves Body—It moves unorganized Bodies in the ſame Manner as it moves An;- 
mals and Plants—The Deity cannot be ſuppoſed to move Body in that Way—Reaſon- 


ing from Analogy on that Subject — Mind moves Body in a Manner quite different 
6 | 


from 
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from that in which Body moves Brdy—Conſequences of that Difference We know, 
therefore, in ſome reſpect, how Mind moves Body. Page 43 


B O O K I. 
| Of the ſeveral Kinds of Mind. 
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As there are different Motion, ſo there are different Mind. Of the loweſt or elemen- 
tal Mind Praclus's Notion of that Mind—Of Gravitation, compared with other 
motive Principles Mind not always moving, nor Body always maved—Of the Rea- 
lity of this motive Principle in Body—The ſeveral Opinions upon this Subject 
ObjcRion to the Exiſtence of this Mind anſwered—The Vegetable Mind leſs abundant 
than the Elemntal—more abundant than the Senfitive— The Vegetable more artificial 
than the Elemental—but leſs than the Senfitive—Laſt of all, is the Intelleual much 
more excellent than any of the other three. p. 50 
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Of the Difference betwixt Man and Brute—This only to be learned in antient Philoſo- 
phy- like wiſe another Diſtinction, betwixt God and Nature— The Difficulty of diſ- 
tinguiſhing Aan and Brute ariſes from the Progreſs of Nature, by Degrees, inſen- 
ſible, from lower to higher Reings—The Diſtinction of Man and Brute depends upon 
diſtinguiſhing Ideas and Senſations — Theſe not confounded in antient Philofophy— 
Confounded by Mr. Lecke and by Mr. Hume—The Uſe of the Word Idea in antient 
and modern Times—Some Ideas certainly not Senſations ; ſuch as the Ideas of Being, 
Number, Beauty, Truth;—becauſe theſe cannot be apprehended by any Senſe— This 
is the Doctrine of Plats in the Theetetes—Difficulty of applying this Diſtinction to 
particular Subſtances— This Difficulty ſolved, by recurring to the original Notion of 
Idea It denotes the inward Form of the Thing—That inward Form Mind—T his 
differently expreſſed by Plato and Ariſtotl.— The Senſations are the outward Appear- 
ances or Accidents of Things—T his Diſtinction betwixt the two, explained General 
Obſervations concerning Ideas, Of Abfratt—of General Idear—ldeas of Senſible 
Quvalities, as well as of Sub/lances— The Conſequences of maintaining that Iaras are 
Senſations No Stability of Knowledge upon that Hypotheſis This the Doctrine of 
Protagoras and Heraclitur—ſhould have been the Doctrine of Mr. Hume—Difference 


betwixt 
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betwixt the Ideas and Senſations of particular Subſflances, explained—This Diſtinction 
applied to Animals, Vegetables, and unorganized Bodies—Opinion of Savage Nations 
concerning the latter—Of the Diſtinction of Ideas and Senſations, in Qualities —ſuch 
as the Colour, hit. ſuch as the Perception of Touch—alfo the Perception of a par- 
ticular Figure Of the Idea of Figure in general—of Extenſion — of Motion — To have 
an Idea, even of a particular Thing, is to perceive the one in the many—A greater 
one perceived in general Idea. —T heſe muſt be ab/ftrafed in order to be perſect — The 
Diſtribution of Things into Genus and Species not artificial, but founded in Nature 
Both Uniformity and Variety neceſſary for a Sy/lem—The wonderful Variety and Uni- 
formity in the Syſtem of Nature Of our Idea of Mind—This Idea acquired by Cen- 
ſciouſneſs—Of the Nature of Conſciouſneſt—It diſtinguiſhes us from the Brute more 
than any Thing elſe—is the higheſt Faculty belonging to the human Mind—is the 
Foundation of all Certalnty and Knowledge— No Reaſoning without Conſeiouſnnſi— 
From Conſciouſneſs we have the firſt Idea of Mind—Progreſs in that Idea from the 
Mind that only moves, to the Supreme Intellectual Mind — Of the Final Cauſe—Of the 
Difference of our Perceptions and thoſe of the Brute Aan deſtined by Nature for 
Purpoſes quite different The Progreſs of his Mind from leſſer to greater ones, till he 
arrive at the greate/? One in the Univerſe, Page 63 
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Olections anſwered—1ft Objection, That the Intelle cannot operate without at leaſt In- 
ternal Organs, ſuch as the Brain ad Oljection, That the Brute has Senſes, a Phan- 
taſia, and Memory, es well as we—3d Oljection, That the Brute knows the Objects, 
that he has ſeen before, to be the ſame; therefore he can review his own Operations — 
4h Objefion, That the Brute compares as well as we do, and therefore reaſons, p. 92 
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Of the Orefic Powers of Man and Brate—Theſe muſt correſpond to the Gnoftic Powers 
— The Gneſtic Power in the Brute only one, viz, Senſe—The Gneflic Power in Man 
twofold, Senſe and Intellet—— The Defires ariſing from Senſe, Appetite and Anger 
The Defire of the Intelletual Nature is the Defire of Tnowhdge—This diſtinguiſhes 
Man from Brute, p. 99 
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Of the Pleaſures belonging to the Man and the Animal — Theſe Pleaſures not eaſily diſ. 
tinguiſhed in Man, as he is an Animal as well as a Man —Of the Pleaſures of the 
Anima!—The Brute has Pleaſures of the Mind as well as Pleaſures of the Body — 


Pleaſures 
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Pleaſures of the Man three fold The Pleaſures of Truth and Science, of the Fine Arts, 
and of Virtue What diſtinguiſhes all theſe Pleaſures from the Pleaſures of Senſe— 
The Object of the /utelle? being Knowledge, the Pleaſure of all the three muſt be 
Knowledge — Knowledge pleaſes, becauſe it is beautiful — What Beauty is — It belongs to 
the Category of Relation ;—is that Relation of Things which forms a 1/helz, or a 
Sy/tem— Beauty of this Kind in Propoſitions, and even in [dear Different Degrees of 
Beauty, as the Syſtem is greater or leſs—Of the Reality and Utility of Logic, by 
which we arrange the Syſtems of Things—Of the Idea of Good, and of Uſeful. 

| Page 102 
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Of the Pleaſure of the Fine Arts It is Beauty which pleaſes in them Their Peauty is 
in the Piece; and the Piece muſt be a Sy/lem— The beſt Critic is he that can beſt com- 
prehend the Sy/em—Of the Pleaſure of Virtue—This alſo ariſes from Beauty—Firtue 
conſidered both in Contemplation and Prattice—We contemplate it either in ourſelves or 
others la both Caſes we approve of it, becauſe it is beautiful For the ſame Reaſon 
we practice it—Benevolence not Virtue, without a certain Fitneſs or Propriety— Natural 
Affetion, Good Will, and Affettion to our Kind, or to any Individual, are not Virtus, 
without a reflex Act of the Mind—The ſeveral Relations that make Virtue a Sy lem 
conſidered with relation to ourſelves, to others, and to God and Nature—T he Virtus 
of the Philsſopher takes in the whole Syſtem of the Univerſe, P+ 111 
| © | 
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The Senſe of Beauty is the Source of every Action and Affection that can be called Hu- 
man It produces the Principle of Honour—The Prevalence of that Principle among 
all Nations, barbarous and civilized—Examples of it—-The Nature of Honour con- 
need with the Univerſal Paſſion, the Defire of Praiſe—From Honour proceeds Anger 
Of Revenge It operates differently upon different Characters of Men Love and 
Friendſhip alſo proceed from a Senſe of the beautiful—The Connection of Friendſhip 
with Anger —Vanity alſo from the ſame Source Vanity of two Kinds— Envy neceſſarily 
connected with Vanity The Senſe of the Ridiculous is derived from the Senſe of what 
is Beautiful—The ſame is the Source of Ambition—alſo of Auarice—All our other Af- 
fections and Paſſions belong to our Animal Nature, not to our Intelleftual— Beauty 
pleaſes becauſe it is Beauty — The Final Cauſe of that Pleaſure—Reaſon why Beauty 
conſiſts in Syfem—By the Exerciſe of our Intellet? upon any Subject we are preparing 
for. the Exerciſe of it upon the greateſt Subject, the lem of the Univerſe, p. 124 
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Of the ſeveral Minds in Man, conſidered as diſtin@ Subſtances. 
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The Intellectual Mind, a diſtin Subſtance from the Anima/—Only two Opinions upon 
the Subject Things, to be diſtinguiſhed by their Properties — Altiue Beings, by their 
Operation. The Operations of the Intellef, and of the Animal Life, quite different — 
Man operating by Intelleft, not a Senſitive Being—The Animal Nature, no Improve- 
ment or Refinement of the Vegetabl.— No more is the Itelleftual an Improvement of 
the Animal The Vegetable Life exiſts ſeparately from the Animal therefore they are 
ſeparate Subſtances For the ſame Reaſon, the Jntellenal and Anima Natures are ſe- 
parate Subſtances— Our little World compoſed of four Subſtances — This the Te- 
trattys of the Pythagoreans—Every Vegetable and Animal compounded of three different 
Natures— This Doctrine, of three diſtin Subſtances in Man, the Doctrine of the 
Peripatetic School, as explained by Phil-ponus—Objeftion to this Doctrine anſwered, 

| | Page 133 
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The Conſequence of the Docttine of three diſtinct Sub/ances in Man — Theſe Sulſlances 
cannot be tranſmuted into one another - nor will the Deſtruciian of one be attended 
with the Deſtruction of another — Still Jeſs will they be ard by the Deſtrucian of 
the Body — The Intellectual Subflance cannot be ſo deſtroyed, as it operates without 
Bady—Nor the Animal or Vegetable Subſtances, though they do not operate without 
Body — Theſe are not periſhable by their own Nature, being [mmaterial Subſtances — 
Of the ſeparate Exiſtences of theſe Minds—T he Intellectual does fo exiſt The Animal 

and Vegetable Minds do not exiſt ſeparately—Of the Doctrine of Tranſmigration—How 

' | to be underſtood upon the Principles of this Philoſophy— Into what Bodies the ſe- 
veral Minds tranſmigrate Whether the Human Mind tranſmigrates into the Brute 

No Tranſmigration of the Elemental Life—' his Philoſophy eſtabliſhes the ſeparate 

E xi/lence, and the [mmortality of the Soul, upon the ſureſt Foundation The Doctrine 

of Lucretius and of Mr, Locke eaſily refuted upon the Principles of this Philoſophy— 

Compariſon of the Iluman Soul to the Aſafter of a Ship—Of the Uſe of this Philoſo- 

phy in Theology, p. 139 
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Whether there be not two Intellectual Subſtances within us - Diſtinctions neceſſary to be 
made for reſolving this Queſtion—aſt, Diſtindion betwixt ere Power, or Capacity, 
and Atuality—2d, Diſtinction betwixt Form and Matter—3d, Diſtinction betwixt 
Subflance and Accident— Accidents are perceived by the Senſes, but Subfance is an Idea 
formed by Intelle#? -The Human Intelle exiſts only petentially—not only in the Indi- 
vidual, but in the Speci The Progreſs from Potentiality to Afuality Now in the In- 

di viduali of Civilized Nations—very much flower among Savage Nations — Of the Na- 
ture of the Fir/t Ideas formed by Savages The Form in them not ſeparated from the 
Matter — Practical Intelligence in Civilized Nations, not much different—Great Diffe- 
rence, in Point of Intelligence, betwixt the Savages who ſubſiſt by Indy/try, in the 


Practice of certain Art:, and thoſe who live upon the Natural Fruits of the Earth 

The Savage does not ſpeculate—therefore has no Ideas of High Abftraftion—is neither 

Arithmetician nos Geameter — What his Ideas of Number and Figure are - Of his Idea of 

Mind—does' not make the Diſtindtion betwixt Natural Cauſes and the Operations of 

Mind—believes in ſuperior Mind. Speculative Intelligence contraſted with Practical. 
Page 150 
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The Queſtion ſtated, Whether the Practical and Speculative Intell: be the ſame — They 
are the ſame— This the Opinion of Simplicius—ObjeQions to this Opinion — iſt, That 
the 0Lje2s of the two Intelles are different—2do, The Authority of Ari/otle on the 
other Side Anſwer to the firſt ObjeRion, that the Practical Intellef is a neceſſary 
Step in the Progreſs to the Per ſect Intellef?, and that the Objects of Practical and Spe- 
culative Intelle are not more different than the Ideas of perfect and imperfect Iutellect 
muſt be—DiſtinRion betwixt Practical Ideas and Senſations— Anſwer to the Autho- 
rity of Ariſtotle - that, when he ſpeaks of the Iatellec operating by the Phantaſia, he 
means the Prattical Intelle— The ſame when he ſpeaks of a paſſive, mcorruptible, In- 
teilt The Interpretation of Simplicius of that Paſſage, better than of Philaponus — 
This is evident from Ari/tatle's Words — No Philoſopher ever thought more highly of 
the Human Saul He makes Energy its E//ence in a ſeparate State— Joined with the 
Body it muſt be ſometimes quie/tent, as is Senſtive Life - Difference, in this reſpect, 
betwixt the Senſative and Vegetable Part of us — What Ariſtotle means when he ſays, 
that the Soul, in a ſeparate State, does not remember, reaſon, love, or hate = Wonder 
that Ari/tetle's Meaning ſhould have been miftaken — The Reaſon of the Miſtake— 
Obſcrvations on the Doctrines of this Chapter—as to the Alind's intuitive Perception 
in a ſeparate State, and as to its conſtant Activity the Mind's Sympathy with the 
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Body in this state what Ariflatle means by the Soul's not loving or hating in a ſeparate 
State. Page 160 


B O O K IV. 
Of the Origin of our Ideas and the ſeveral Properties of Mind. 
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Ariſtitle has ſaid nothing of the Origin of our Ia. Different Opinions of his Com- 
mentators upon the Subject Mr. Lecke's Diſcoveries upon this Subject All our 
Ilias, according to him, derived from Corporeal Objecti that are in perpetual Change— 
This material Origin of our Ideas degrades the Human Mind—ſuppoſes that the Soul 
had no Exi/cnce before it came into this BI Ideas not derived from Matter, 
particularly the Ideas of Mind—Our Mind, being after the Image of God, has ſome 
of thoſe underived Ideas — All Ideas that are not, originally, Perceptions of Senſe, can- 
not be derived from Senſe—Examples of original Ideas in our Mind. — The Idea of 
SubNance one of theſe—Mr, Locke's Notion of Subflance= No Knowledge of any Thing 
without the Idea of Sulſſance— The Idea of Matter and Form, another Example— 

| alſo of Cauſe and E- Mr. Hume argued well, when he denied, upon the Prin- 

. ciples of Mr, Locke's Philoſophy, that there was any Idea of Cauſe and Effett—alſo 

| - the Idea of Brauty—Mr. Locke's imperſect Notion of Beauty—Alſo the Idea of Good, 
not derived from Senſe or Reflection — Alſo the whole Claſs of Ideas of Relation—The 
antient Diviſion and Claſſification of Ideas, different from Mr. Locke's —The new 

Language, that Mr. Locke has introduced into Philoſophy, not ſo good as the an- 

tient; —obſcure and complexed, compared with the antient=Two Reaſons for inſiſt- 

ing ſo much upon the DefeAs of Mr. Locke's Philoſophy. | p. 173. 
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| , The general Propoſition maintained in this Chapter, That all Ideas are originally in the 
Mind, is demonſtrated from the Nature of Ideas, and the Diſtinction betwixt them 
; and Senſation.— All Ideas muſt originate either from Mind or Body — The Ideas of Ex- 
| ternal Forms firſt conſidered The Senſations which theſe Forms produce, not 7deas, 
however much generalized or abſtracted they may be Our Senſations not the Mate- 
rials out of which Ideas can be made Ideas reſemble the Form of any Piece of Work- 
manſhip, which is not from the Matter but from the Mind of the Artiſt—Without 

| Senſations we cannot have Ideas; but Senſations, therefore, are not the Cauſe of our 
Lata. They are excited by Senſations—are leſs perſect at firſt more petſect after- 


wards 
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| wards Some fo perfect as not to exiſt at all in Matter—Of Ideas of Refleftion—Every 
individual Perception of the Operation of our Mind, is, according to Mr. Locke, an 
Idea This not true — There muſt be the Knowledge of the Nature of the Operation 
This cannot be without the Knowledge of the Agent—This Knowledge can only be de- 
rived from Mind—T he only Queſtion remaining is, Whether our Mind creates its 
{dras—T his cannot be conceived—/geas cannot be diſcovered in the Objects in which 
they are inherent, unleſs they be previouſly known — The Soul being a diſtin Sub- 
ance, puts this Matter out of doubt——No Soul can be without [deas—lf it creates 
Idea, it creates ite This impoſſible—All our Ideas, as well as our Minds, are 
from God—In his Mind the Ideas cannot be abſtracted from Matter This Origin of 
our Ideas much nobler than that aſſigned by Mr. Locke—is the Conſequence of our 
being made after the Image of God—No innate Ideas in one Senſe—A previous State of 
the Human Soul—The latent Ideas in us not called up by an Act of the Mind, like 
the Ideas we have already acquired, That we have no Conſciouſneſs of any Thing 
in a State of pre-exiſtence, no Proof that there was no ſuch State Mr. Locke's Error, 
in confounding Conſciouſneſs and Identity The Intellectual Part of us may be dormant 
and quieſcent for ſome time This agreeable to the Analogy of Nature Inſtances of 
ſuch a State, both in the Vegetable and the Animal Our Intellectual Part ſometimes 
quieſcent, even after we are grown up——/deas even then lie dormant in our Minds for 
Years, Page 186 
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Of the Difference of Minds Great Ecrors proceed from not knowing accurately that 
Difference —T he Vegetable differs from the Elemental Life, as to the Pody moved the 
Motion the Growth—and the Final Cauſe —Difftrence betwixt the Animal and Vege- 
table The Animal ſenſtive—the /egetable not—Reaſon for this Difference — The Ani- 
mal has a Feeling of Pleaſure and Pain—the Vegetable not—T his Difference betwixt the 
Animal and Vegetable proved by Experiment—The Vegetable propagated many more 
ways than the Auma! The Vegetable Life ſubſervient to the Anima/—Remarkable 
Inſtance of this in the Cenſtructian of the Vegetable Part of Animals—T he Vegetable and 
Animal Life come very near one another, p- 205 


C HA ÞP. IV. 

The Importance of the Doctrine of Cauſer—Ariftetle's Account of Cauſes, full and 

complete — Plates Addition of two other Cauſes, not neceſſary Abuſe of the Term, 

Cauſe —Things ſaid to be Cauſes, which are only the Removal of Impediments that 

hinder the real Cauſe to operate—The Power of the Mind without the Organs of 

Senſe, evident in Dreaming and Night-walking, or when the Body is affected by certain 
| [A] 2 Diſeaſes 
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Diſeaſes—The Internal Organs, ſuch as the Brain, not properly Cauſes, any more 
than the External The Intelleual Mind, not immediately conneQted at all with the 
Body or its Organs— Hit and Cold, Moiſt and Dry, no Cauſes of Things—T he con- 
ſidering ſuch Things as Cauſes, leads to great Errors—The common Diſtinction be- 
twixt Ni and Second Cauſes, not ſufficiently attended to by our modern Philoſophers, 
particularly the Newtonians, | . 


. *. 


The Scat of Dreams is the Phantaſia—The Phartaſia belongs to the Animal Nature, for 


the Preſervation of which it is abſolutely neceſſaryDiſtinction of the Human Imagi- 
nations into thoſe of which we perceive the Deluſion, and thoſe which we believe to be 
Realities—This Diſtinction applied to our waking Imagination,. Diſtinction of our 
Imaginations into Voluntary and Inveluntary—Of this latter Kind, the Phantaſms that 
appeared to Bonnet's old Man- Another Inftance of the ſame Kind—Of waking Phan- 
taſms, which we miſtake for Realities— This the Caſe of the Madman— Difference be- 
twixt Maducſi and Fully Difference betwixt a lively Imagination and Madneſi Of 
our ſleeping Phantaſms, or Dreams—DNifference betwixt Dreaming and Night-walting 
— Of the Authors who have written upon the Subject of Dreams—viz, Ariſtotle, H- 
neſirs, and Baxter Facts concerning Dreaming—The Dreamer is afſeep—Diſtinc- 
tions betwixt /eeping and waking made by Ariſtotle Diſtindtion betwixt Dreams and 
other A} prarances in our Sleep——Decfinitian of Dreams—Certain Poſitions laid down 
concerning Dreaming—Inquiry into the Phil;/ophy of Dreaming, that is, the Cauſes of 
it—1f, The Opinions ſlated of the three Philoſophers above mentioned who have 
written upon this Subject, beginning with Ariſdatle His Theory of Dreams—They 
are, according to him, the Relics of our Senſations during the Day—Dreams not 
prajhetic, according to him, though there may be a fortuitous Concourſe of the 
Lent with the Dceam—ObjeRions to Ariftatle's Syſtem of Dreaming—lIt can only 
account for our Dreams of Things recent—lt does not define the Phantaſia nor a 
Phantaſm propeily—General Obſervations upon his Philoſophy—Of Synefius's Syſtem 
of Dreaming—Account of the Author—A great Believer in Divination by Dreams — 
kept a Jaurnal of his Dream. The Seat of Dreams, according to him, is the Phan- 
zafia—It contains the Forms of all Material Things, and is the Organ by which the 
Mind perceives them— In the Phantafia, ſays Syneſius, are the Forms of all Things 
paſt, preſent, and future — Theſe the Materials of our Dreams—Our Dreams are of 
two Kind5—plain and director myſterious and fymbelical—The latter Kind the more 
common—T heſe accounted for Of the Art of interpreting them—No common Art 
for interpreting all Dreams, but an Art peculiar to each Man, which he muſt learn 
by Experience—ObjeRions to Syneſius's SyſtemApology for Sy neſius— Baxter's 

1 | | Opinion 
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Opinion concerning Dreams—The Author's Syſtem upon the Subjet—An Account 
of the Phantafia, which is divided into retentive and active diſtinguiſhed from Ea 
from the Vegetable—from the Intellectual Liſe belonging therefore to the Animal Ra- 
ture—That Natur? not to be divided into three Parts, but ane Nature operating dif- 
ſerentlyNeceſſity of theſe different Operations—Progreſs of the Anima! Nature in 
Man—The Phantaſia exceedingly imperſect at fiſt—Definition of the Phantaſia — 
The ſame with the Comman Senſe of Ariftetle—It has a Power of perceiving Likene//:s 
and Differences in Oles of Senſe—This comparative Faculty is what is called the 
Reaſon of Brutes—Of the Human Phantafia And, 1ſt, Of our Phantaſia, when 
waking—The Images in it exceed the Reality of Nature — Much influenced by the 
| Habit of the Body By the Love of Beauty it is diſtinguiſhed from the Phantaſſa of the 
Animal The Perception of Beauty in the Intellef?—T he Phantaſia ſubſervient to In- 
t-llet, as the higher Power Difference betwixt Genius and Tafte—T he Influence of 
the Ridiculous upon the [magination—Of other Diſpoſitions of Mind—The Influence 
of the Studies and the Purſuits of Life upon the hnagination— Our waking Phantaſ/ia 
under the Controul of our geverning Power but that Power not abſzlute or unlimitcd 
— Of our Sleeping Phantaſms, as diſtinguiſhed from the Operations of our Intellect in 
Sleep Theſe likewiſe under the Influence of the Habit of the Bad) Of the Phantaſms 
in our Sleep conſidered as diſtinct from our Reafonings at that Time—Such Phantafm: 
mult neceſlarily xi Conſequences of our Dreams being the Operati:n of our 
Phantaſia, and not our [ntelleft-— The rid in our Phantafia very much finer than 
the Natural I/orld—Otf the Dreams of Pets —of Philoſophers Of the Dreams of the 
wicked— Theſe a great Addition to their Miſery— The Dreams of the Generality of 
Men, betwixt theſe two, neither bappy nor miſerabl.— No Order or Regularity in the 
Phantaſms of a vulgar Man, fleeping or waking — Otherwiſe in the Brute and the per- 
fect Man—Baxter's Account of the Origin of Dreams refuted—Of Prophetic Dreams 
Od jections to Syneſius's Syſtem concerning them — All Prophetic Dreams plain and 
direct, and proceeding from Minds ſuperior to ours Such Minds may communicate 
with ours, though embodied — The Revelation by Dreams in one of two Ways 
FaQs concerning Dreams— Particular Account of the Dreams of Ari/tides during 13 
Years— Cured of a Diſeaſe, that laſted fo long, by Advice that he got in Dreams — 
Delivered from other Dangers in that Way—Nothing incredible in the Narrative-of 
Ariflides—Reaſons for believing it to be true Objections anſwered, to the Teſti- 
mony of Ariſlides— The Authority of Synefius in favour of Dreams—His whole Life 
conducted by them Of the Final Cauſes of Dreams— The Philoſophy of Human Na- 
ture very imperfect without the Knowledge of that Cauſe—That Cauſe the Happine/ 
of Senſitive Intelligent Beings during their whole Lives —The virtuous happy in that 


Way, as the vicious are miſerable = Another End of Dreaming, to convince us that 
we. 
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we are to exiſt in a Future State—The Final Cauſe of Supernatural and Prophetie 
Dreams is the Direction of Human Life, which otherwiſe cannot be properly directed. 


| Page 229 
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Of In/lin, and the Nature of it—different from every other Power of Mind hitherto 
mentioned—lt is ſhown chiefly in the Generation and the Education of the Young— 
Shown in [ncubation—in the Flights of Birds of Paſſage—In/tin# ſtronger in the Na- 
tural State of the Animal, but wonderful Examples of it even in the Tame State— 
This 1n/lin# of Animals, ſuperior to Human Intelligence — What In/linft Man had in 
his Natural State · Not ſo much neceſſary to him as to other Animals in that State 
His preſent State is directed by Intelligence, inſtead of Inflint— That not ſufficient to 
make Men happy, without the Afliftance of Superior Powers —T his the Origin of Re- 


F 2 p. 294 
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A wonderful Quality of Mind not hitherto mentioned—lt exiſts in no particular Time or 
Place is not in the Bady, as in a Veſſel which contains it—lt is, however, ſomewhere, 
and in ſome Time—It is in Space and Time, but not as Body is—is converſant with Ob- 
jets diſtant in Time and Place—therefore muſt exiſt in thoſe diſtant Times and Places 
— Difference betwixt us and the Brutes in this reſpect—In what Senſe the Mind is 
confined to the ſody—Anſwer to the Objection of our ſeeing Things at great Diſ- 
tances—Diff-rence betwixt our Mind and the Divine in this reſpect— The Study of 
our own Minds may give us ſome Conception even of the Ubiquity of the Deity—Of 
the Knowledge vi the Future—1.0t ſo different from the Knowledge of the Paſt as is 
commonly imayined—T he Zrutes have it in their natural State as far as is neceſſary 
for the Or conomy of their Lives—they have it even in the domeſticated Stute—A Fact 
concerning the /{anoverian Boy—Alteration made, as to the Divining Power of the 

Human Mind, by Society and Civilization— That Alteration till greater in the digene- 

# : - rate tate of Society—Of the Difference betwixt the Minds of Caveges and of Civilized 

| Nations Difference b<twixt the Animal and Intellectual Minds and the Veigttable—Ne- 

a ceſſity that the Vegetable Part of the Animal ſhould be al ways ative, and never abroad 

N — Theſe Minds have no Situation in any Part of the Bach. p. 303 
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Of the Principles of Sir Iſaac Newton's Aſtronomy, . 
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Of Afronomy, and the Difference bet wixt it and Philaſpby— Sir Iſaac Newtm's Princi- 
pia a Work of Aftronomy, not Philaſophy Sir Iſaac, however, has philoſophiſed con- 
cerning the Beginning and Continuation of Motion — If he is in an Error in this Philo- 
ſophy, it belongs to this Work to take Notice of it—Short Account of Sir Iſaac's 
Siem — The Motion of the Planets compoſed of Proje/ion and Gravitation—both theſe 
Powers acting in Right Lines — Their Elliptical Motion, therefore, to be analyſed into 
a Polygon of an infinite Number of Sides Sir Iſaac thought that both the Motion: 
were produced by Bodily Impulſe —Reaſons for aſſerting this to be his Opinion Sir 
Tſaac, when he wrote his Principia, did not think of Mind as a Moving Power ;—two - 
Reaſons for that Therefore made a Machine of the Heavens— Has laid it down that 
Body is indifferent to a State of Motion or Reft— This ſubverſive of the antient Philo- 
ſophy of the Diſtinction betwixt Mind and Body Dangerous alſo to the Syſtem of 
Theiſm, by denying the Providence of Gad over the Works of Nature—The Mecha- 
nical Sy/lem cannot be confined to the Heavens, but muſt deſcend to the Earth—muſt. 
go even the Length of Dr. Prie/ley's Philoſophy—But Sir 1faac's Machine of the 
Heavens, not a perfect Machine—liable to two Defects, which even Human Machi- 
nery may be free of, . p. 316 

„ 


Compariſon betwixt the antient and modern Materialiſts—Sir 1ſcac's Fir Law of Mo- 
tion, the Foundation of all the Mechanical Philoſophy of modern Times - Ought there- 
fore to be moſt carefully examined—That this Axiom ſhould not be known to the 
Antients, extraordinary—To judge of the Truth of it, belongs to the Fit Philo- 
ſephy—Of the Nature of Motion za Thing of conſtant Change and Succoſſion— Neft, 
the oppoſite of Motion — Improper, to apply the ſame Terms, and draw the ſame 
Concluſions, concerning Oppoſites— Other Improprieties of Expreflion by which 
moving and being moved are confounded, and Vis Inertia applied to Body in a State of 
Reft and in Motion Of the ſeveral Ways in which the Motion can be ſuppoſed to be 
carried on after the Impulſe has ceaſed -- Theſe are four—lt is generally underſtood 


by the * to go on by virtue of one of theſe, viz. Impulſe—If fo, Sir Iſaac's 
Term 
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8 Term of Vis In/ita unneceſſary and improper not to be underfiood of Mind The 
| | N Law of Mstion not a general Propaſition, becauſe not app'icable to 47ztion begun 
| if by 4tind—only to Motion begun by Hoch nor to all Action of that Kind—only to 
| | Pulſan Diſtinction betwixt Plan and Truſion—T wo Kinds of Truſin alſo to be 
0 | . diſlinguiſhed—Similatity betwixt 1/etion by Mind, and Aletian by Tn Objec- 
0 | tion, that there can be no Matien by Truy/-n in Facuo, anſwered, Page 333 


n 


1 | The ſimple State of the Queſtion—The ſtrange Conſequences of this Axiom It cannot 

| be proved by Expetiment—mulſt neceſlarily be proved, a priori, by Metaphyſical Rea- 
ſening The Falſchood of it proved from three Principles, that cannot be contro- 
verted—1/7:tion not ane, but many, as many as there are Changes of Plac— It is only 
Continuity that makes ene of many Motions— Of Communication of Mition—T he New - 
tonians have erred in this Matter from not conſidering two Things, viz. the Nature 
of Milion, and the Doctrine of Firft and Second Cages The Newtonians ought not 
to be angry that the Metaphyſical Principle, upon which Sir {aac has built his Aſtro- 
nomy, has been fo freely examined—Authorities in Support of the Author's Opinion 
— Antient Authorities—Authority of Ariflatle — Modern Authorities - Leibuitz— 
Dr. Clarke—Dr. Horſley - Sit Iſaac himſelf — True Account of the Continuation 
of the Motion of a Body impelled is by Mind—T his according to the Analogy of 
Nature, as Nature is defined by Ari/tetle — Other Matians of the ſame Kind in Nature, 
ſuch as the tions of Animals, Vegetalle:, and the Load/lone and Iron — Ihe Impulſe 
not the Cauſe properly of the Motion, but the Occaſan—Of the Duration of the 
Motion by Jmpulſe—lt decays by Degrees—T his likewiſe agrecable to the Analogy 
of Nature. p. 347 
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An Inquiry concerning the Principle of Alien of the Cels/tial. Bodies, not concerning the 

Laws of their Hctions— The Queſtion ſtated concerning the Eternity of the Mor 

x . We can oniy judge of the 47etions in the Zeavens by thoſe on Earth—Thoſe can 
| ©11ly be produced in one or other of three Ways — Ihe firft is by the Body moving ic 'f 

| — T his Hypotheſis examined —fſhown that it confounds all Diſtiation between Mind 
| and Bech, and has a Tendency to downright Atheiſm—2d Hypothefis, That Bedies 
here are moved by other Bodies— This Movement either by Trufiou or Im ue Gras 

viration not to be accounted for in either of theſe Ways — Of Attratiion, and the 


Avule of that Word— Of the 27:tion of the Tides—not to be accounted for by Pro- 
| jcclion and Groyatation, nor other wiſe, except by Mind —Of the third Mctive Power 
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on Earth, viz. Mind All Animal Mation of this Kind mediately or immediatcl; —T he 
Manner of Mind my ty OI n. of Bodies towards one another mutual. a 


Page 367 
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AC onfarmity 3. the Mutions on Earth and the Metians in the Celeftial Regions — 
That Conformity will go no farther than the Nature of Things requires—The Ce- 
leflial Bodies not moved by Impulſe of other Bodies, as the Badies on Earth are—nor by 
Truſſan —T he Suppoſitions of all ſuch Bodies, only ſet Mind at a greater Diſtance 
No Meoetion-of Hady by Body in the Nauen The Reaſon of the Difference, in this 
reſpect, betwixt Heaven and Earth—So far as the Motions on Earth are by Mind, 
there muſt be a Conformity betwixt them and the Motions of the Heavens —Some general 
Things in which theſe Motions agree. — The Queſtion concerning the Compoſition of 
the Motion of the Ce/eftial Bodies This Queſtion cannected with the other Queſtion, 
concerning the Fin Lam of Motion—If that Law be true, the Met n of our Bodies 
is neceſſarily compounded But, if it be not true, no Neceſſity for any much Compoſition 
—Proved from Conſciouſneſs, that Mind may move Body in a Curve Line, without any 
Compe/ition of the Mation— This demonſtrated likewiſe a priori, from the Nature of 
Mitim by Mind—The Queſtion examined, Whether the Motion of the Planets, 
though produced by Mind, may not be compounded—General Poſitions concerning 
Simp'e and Compeunded Mation—Simple Motion defined — Three Kinds of Compounded 
Metion—Firft, When the Compoſition is by the Action of different Bodies upon the 
Body in Motion — Secunds, By the AZtion both of Body and Mind upon it —Tertio, By 
the Aion of two or more Minds upon it, in different DireQions— The two firſt 
Kinds of Compoſition cannot apply to the Planets —The laſt, therefore, only can be 
applied—If the Planets be ſo moved, it is a Motion without Example—All the Mo- 
tions, we know, by Mind, are ſimple and compounded—ObjeRion, that the Circular e 
or Elliptical Mation is neceſſarily compounded—Anſwer to this Objection — The Ar- 
gument for the Compoſition of the Motion of the Planets from the ſuppoſed Compoſition 
of the Moien of Projeftiles, anſwered—One Difference betwixt the two Motions is, 
that the Motion of the Projefiles is begun by Impulſe—not ſo the Motion of the Planets 
Another is, that the Planets have not the ſame Tendency to their Centre that Projec- 
tiles bave to the Centre of the Earth—That the Planets have ſuch a Tendency, not 
proved by any juſt Argument from Analogy, · nor from Final Cauſes —But even the 
Motion of the Projeftile not compounded — This proved from the Nature of the Ma- 
tion— Objection anſwered, that the Projefile Motion may be divided—lf the Projefile 
Motion be not compounded, mmm but it is a /omple He- 
tion by Mind, 7 | p. 381 
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Proved in the preceding Chapters, that Mind is the only Cauſe of l in the Hea- 


vens—/Mind very properly typified by #ire—Proved alſo that the Motion of the Celeſ- 
tial Bodies is not compounded but impl-.— The Purpoſe of this Chapter to ſhow that | 
Sir Iſaac's Syſtem of Aſtronomy can be ſupported without arbitrary or impoſſible Sup - 
Poſitions — Prejudice removed that may ariſe from the Author's not being learned in 
Geometry or Mechanics—No inferior Science demonflrates its own Principles Theſe 
to be found only in Metaphyſics, or the Fit Philoſophy —Enlid's Geometry an Ex- 
emple of this The fame is true of Sir /aa: Newton's Aſtronomy — The Laws of the 
Planetary Motion diſcovered by Sir Iſaac Newten—Before him Aſtronomy no Science, 
but only a Collection of Facts A curious Fact diſcovered by Kepler, concerning the 
Proportions betwixt the Perieds and Diſtances of the Planety—This he knew only as a 
Tad; but Sir Iſaac has made a Science of it — No Science of any Thing, if an effential. 
Property be not known, from which all its other Properties can be deduced—'The 
Nature and Eſſence of every Motion conſiſts of two Things, the Motive Force and 
the Direction — The Direfion of the Planetary Motion is a Fact that is known— No- 
thing can be diſcovered of the Planetary Mction, or of any Thing in Nature, except 
from Fact.— The Buſineſs of Aſtronomy is not to inquire into the Cauſe of the Pla- 
netary Motion, but to calculate that Motion, and to difcover its Laws This the No- 
tion which Sir //aac himſelf had of this Science - Diſtinction betwixt Metaphyſics, 
Phyfics, and Aſtronomy — Forces or Powers are latent Things, to be diſcovered only by 
their feel. The Effect of a Moving Force is Velocity—T hat not abſolute, but re- 


Jlative to two Things, Time and Space If the Motion be equable in a Straight Line, 
and the Time of it be known, the Lato of the Alation is obvious — But if the Motion 


be in a Curve and not equable, though the Time be known, the Law of the Action not 
eaſy to be diſc-vered — The Force mult be eſtimated by a Motion in a Straight Line, one 
or ore But how apply Motion in a Straight Line to a Curve? — This impoflible to be 
done, if no Straight Line could be diſcovered neceſſarily reſulting from the Nature of 
the 1etion—But ſuch a Straight Line has been obſerved in the Deſcent of the Planet 


from its Tangent—This Line obſerved with reſpect to the Moon's Deſcent from ber 


Tangent —The Length of this Line known—The ſame as if the Moon had deſcended 
diredly from the Tangential Point The Law of this Motion of Deſcent would be 
known, if the Motion was equable—but the Motion is unequable—For diſcovering the 
Law of this wncquable Motion, recourſe muſt be had to a fimilar Motion on Earth, the 
Motion of the Projettile—The Law of the Deſcent of the Projected Body aſcertained, 

firſt by Gali/es's Diſcoveries, and then by Sir Iſaac's — Sir Tſaac firſt diſcovered that 
the Deſcent of falling Bodies was both begun and accelerated in the Ratio of the Diſ- 
tance from the Centre inverſely — This could not have been diſcovered by Fa and 


Ob/ervation 


\ 
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Obſervation here on Earth, but it was inferred from the Deſcent of the Mean The 


Theory of Gravitation in this Way generalized by Sir Iſaur, and its Law diſcove;ed 
— flow the Theory of Gravitation, thus made general, is to be applied to the Planets — 
The Motion of the Planets ſuppoſed by Sir Iſaac to be compounded, as he ſuppoſed 
that of Projecti'es to be The two Motions are, the one in the Line of Projettion, the 
other in the Line of Gravitation The Motion of the Planets not actually combined, but 
only ſuppoſed to be ſo for the Sake of Demonſtration —A fimple uncompounded Motion 
of the Planets is, by its Nature, poſſible—If fo, all the Properties of the Motion are 
from thence deducible, though we may not be able to make the Deduction = Better to 
acknowledge our Ignorance, than make ſtrange and improbable Suppoſitions—Our Ig- 
norance muſt be acknowledged in many other Things, of which we can make no Syſtem 
— But Sir Jſaac has made a Syſtem of Aſtronomy This Syſtem to be ſupported with- 


out the actual Compoſition of the Planetary Motion The Hypotheſis of ſuch a Com- 


poſition ſuſficient— This Hypotheſis moſt natural It is according to the Method of 
Science, and particularly according to Euclid's Method If the Hypotheſis of a Cen- 
tripetal Farce be admitted, the Hypotheſis of a Projectile Force in the Line of the Tan- 
gent abſolutely neceſſary The neceſſary Connefion betwixt theſe two Motions, and 
their Dependency upon one another—T he one being given, therefore the other is given — 
T he Mmwing Farce in the Line of Projection is ſhewn to have a relation to the Diftance 
from the Centre, as well as the Centripetal Motion—What that Relation is—The 
Deduction from any Hypotheſis, if that Hypotheſis be granted, as certain from the 
Reality—Example of the like DeduQtion from an Hypotheſis not ſo obvious and na- 
tural, in the Caſe of the Compoſition of M:ti-n—From that Example the Argument of 
the Newtonians anſwered, that the ſame fel muſt be always produced by the ſame 
Cauſe. | Page 405 


F 


The Advantage of thus ſimplifying the A/franemy of Sir Iſaac Newton—Firft, It diſin- 


cumbers the Syſtem of the Hypotheſis of the Planets being moved by Bodily Impulſe — 
The Conſequences of ſuch an Hypotheſis —249, Of the Notion of a Perpetuity of 
Motion begun by Bodily Impulſe 3tis, Of Body attracting or impelling Body at a Dif- 
tance 410, Of the Compoſition of the Planetary Mation—Such a Compoſition irrecon- 
cileable with the Simplicity of Nature — gte, Of the Hypotheſis of the Planets all fall- 
ing into their Centres, if their Matians were to be ſtopped Lay, Of a Centrifugal 
Force ſuppoſed in the Planetary Motion The Conſequence of this Hypothefis down- 
right Materialiſm—Lnapplicable to the Metion of the Planets, whether that Afction be 
by Mind ot Body—The Centrifugel Force of the Stone and Sling explained—The Ori- 


gin of the Notion of a Centrifugal Force, p. 428 
CHAP, 
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Diſlinction betwixt Philzſipby and 4/tronvomy—Much Injuſtice done to Sir [/aac Newton, 
in ſuppoſing that he philoſophiſed concerning the Cauſe of the Metin of the Celeſtial 
Bodies, and had diſcovered that Cauſe to be Attractian —Abſurd Ways of Thinking 
and Speaking thence ariſinz—Every AMotian made to be produced by Attrattion— 
The Motian of a Stone falling to the Ground — Of the Aſozy—of the Tides—of the 
1ugnet, &c. This Syſtem of {tram may be more ſimplified than it iS Attrac- 

4 en carried through the whole Univerſe; and different dyſtems made to attract one 

| another— Attraction ſaid to be Q utial to Matter Dr. Prie/ilty's Notion of Autrac lion — 

| Two Sources of this Error concerning Attraction — The Nation of the Planes being 
0 | moved by pulſe of other Bodies, may be an Hypotheſus likewiſe—Reaſons for ſuch 

* | Hypotheſis, and for ether Hypotheſes made by Sir {/aac—The Diſcoveries of Sic 

Iſaac, now they are made, appear ſo natural and obvious, that it ſeems wonderful 

they were not ſooner made— The Reſemblance betwixt the Planetary A lotion and the 

Motion of Projefliles, has led the Newtenians into Errors; In, To ſuppoſe that the 

Planetary Motion was begun by Impulſe, as well as that by Prejecliles 245, Tbat it 

it was compounded, as they ſuppoſed that of Prejectiles to be; tio, That the Planet, if 

not carried on in the Z//ipſe, would fall down to the Centre like a Prejcctil.— The Er- 
rers not only ſhown, but the Cauſes of thofe Error. This ought to give perfect Sa- 
tis faction — The Concluſions of the Newtonian Aftranamy may be true, and yet the 

Principles falſe—The only Conſequence of which is, that the Newtonians teach their 

Syſtem in an improper Way—lInſtance of a true Concluſion from falſe Premiſes— 

This applied to the Newtontans. a . Page 435 


. 


Recapitulation of the Contents of the preceding Chapters — The Diſtinction betwixt 
, Mind and Bach, and the different Natures of each, the Foundation both of Theology 
and Natural Phileſophy—the one ative, the other paſfive—This the moſt antient Phi- 
loſophy known in the World — The Foundation of Materialiſm, that Body is both 
active and paſſiue — Materialiſm, the Philoſophy of the Snſes— Ariftodemus's Converſa · 
tion with Secrates—The Materiali/?, if he reaſon conſequentially, will not admit that 
his own Body is moved by his Mind—Dr. Prieſtley, in denying this, reaſons conſe- 
quentially—He a perfect Materialift ; others but Demi-Materialiſi.— Of the difficulty 
in conceiving Inviſible Powers—All Powers invifible—Mr. Locke's Philoſophy, of 
the Poſſibility of Matter thinking, has laid the Foundation of all our Materialiſm— 
The great Progreſs of Materialiſi of late Years—This owing to Experiments without 
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Plilaphy—The feſt Experimenters in Europe not Materialifts, becauſe they werd 
Phileſopher; —The Peopenſity of our Philoſophy to Mechaniſm, accounts for the fa- 
vourable Reception both of Des Cartes's Syſiem and Sir Iſaac Newton's —The latter 


can ſtand its Ground without the Aſſiſtance of the Mechanical Philg7phy—All the 
Opinions enumerated, that can poſlibly be concerning the Motion of the Cele/lial 


Bedits—Firft Opinion, that Body moves itſelf —Thiz the Doctrine of the Antient 


Materialif: and Aiheifts— The moſt ſimple of all the Hypotheſes concerning the Aa- 
non of the Celeftial Bodies, irreconcileable with the Compoſition of their Motion ſup- 
poſed by the Newtorians = Second Hypotheſis, that the Planets are moved by Mind 
only—This Hypotheſis as ſimple as the Natute of Things will permit—lIt admits, 
howevet, of ſome Variety—Third Hypotheſis, that Bedy is the only Moving Power 
— admits of great Variety — ½, It may be ſuppoſed that the Boay in the Centre is the 
Cauſe of the Metion of the Planet—This, if true; a great Diſcovery of modern 
Times—2ds, It may be ſuppoſed that the Planet is moved by Pulſian, both in the 


 Prijeil and Centripetal Lins This Suppoſition has ſome Simplicity and Uniformity _ 


in it—34h, It may be ſuppoſed that the Planet is moved by Pulſon in the one Line, 
and Tyuſſon in the other This Suppoſition not ſo ſimple as the preceding The 
fourth Hypotheſis, that the Planet is moved both by Bach and And This, too, 
admits of conſiderable Variety — Theſe are all the Opinions poſſible Concerning the 
Planetary Motion —Of theſe the Reader may chooſe what he likes beſt.— Concluſion 
of the Book— Summary of what the Author thinks he has proved concerning Mind 
and Beh Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia, though not a Philoſophical Work, furniſhes 
ample matter to the Philoſopher. Page 445 
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Preſent here to the Public the Second Part of this great 
1 antient Syſtem of Philoſophy - great at leaſt in its profeſ- 
ſions, pretending to embrace the Univerſe, to explain the 
nature and operations of that grand Principle, which, under 
various denominations, and various appearances, pervades 
all nature, informs and animates every thing in the material 
world; I mean Mind, —and to aſcend to a higher principle 


fill, and through nature and man to lead us up to the fr 
mind, the great Author and Preſerver of the Univerſe. 


This Philoſophy I am deſirous to revive in Britain; for 
there it was, as well as in other parts of Europe, and particu- 
larly in England, where it continued down to the days of 
Dr. Cudworth, before French learning was in faſhion, or the 
Philoſophy of Mr. David Hume known. 


There are many I know who think a Philoſophy of this 
kind chimerical, or at leaſt uſeleſs, and defire a Philoſophy 
of Works, as they call it, which will add to our power by 
ſea and land, promote our trade and manufactures, and in- 
creaſe both our national and private wealth. Whether Wealch 
and Power, and thearts which procure them, have contributed 
to the happineſs of mankind in general, or how much we in 
particular have profited by them, I do not at preſent inquire ; 
but I aſk, Is there nothing of any value among men except 
wealth and power? Are not knowledge and underſtanding 
neceſſary to direct men to the proper uſe of them and may 

a they 


_— — 


iv 


ren 


they not be the ſource of the greateſt miſery in the poſſeſſion 
of the ignorant and fooliſh ? But further: 1 defirc to know, 
whether knowledge in itſelf, abſiraftted from all profit or 
advantage by it, is not the higheſt enjoyment of the rational 
nature? Whether it be not the only enjoyment of man, con- 


ſidered as an intellectual creature? Theſe are queſtions that, 


think, muſt be anſwered in the aſfirmative, in an age that 
pretends to be learned. In an age which, by many, 1s 
reckoned a barbarous age, I mean the age of the Trojan 
war, we are told by Homer, that Ulyſſes, the wiſeſt of all 


the Heroes who fought at Troy (tor Neſlor did not fight there, 


but only aflifed with his Countels), was invincible by plea- 
ſure, as well as by toils and dangers, and could not be kept 
from- his country, his family, and his friends, by the 
charms of two Goddeſles, and by all the pleaſures of a gay 
and luxurious Court; but the ſame hero it was neceſſary to 
bind with ropes upon ropes in order to reſtrain him trom 
going to the Syrens. And what did theſe Enchantreſſes pro- 
miſe him? Nothing but Knowledge *. And if Knowledge 
makes the happineſs of man, mult not that Knowledge, of 
which the object is the higheſt and moſt excellent, make his 


chief happinets. Now what is fo high and excellent as God, 
and Nature, and the Univeric ? 


But I ſay further; that as Religion is neceſſary for the 
well-being, I think for the very being of Society, it is of the 
greateſt conſequence to a nation, that the Philoſophy in it 
thould be of the religious kind. In a country where Letters 
are cultivated, there will of neceſlity be a ſpirit of curioſity 
and inquiry, which will lead men to philoſophiſe right or 


* Whoever comes to us they ſay, Te ates vtiras, xa TALova ct. Od. u. 
5 wrong; 
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wrong; for it is impoſſible that a man of genius, and whoſe 
mind is but a little elevated above the vulgar, ſhould ſee all 
the various motions in the Heavens, or on this our Earth, 
and not inquire into the cauſes of them. A man, for ex- 
ample, who can ſee a ſtone fall to the ground, and only 
meaſures and computes its motion in falling, as Galileo 
did, without thinking of the cauſe of its motion, ſuch a man 
may be a very good Geometer or Mechanic, but whatever 
he may think of himſelf, he has not the philoſophical Ge- 
nius in him, In ſuch a country, therefore, there muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be an enquiry into the cauſes and principles of 
things, unleſs we could ſuppoſe no genius at all in the people; 
that is to ſay, there muſt be Metaphyſics of one kind or an- 
other. Now it is of the greateſt importance, that theſe Meta- 
phyſics ſhould not be adverſe to the Religion of the country, 
For the opinions of Philofophers will ſooner or later become 
the opinions of the people, eſpecially in matters of popular 
concern ; ſuch as Religion: and accordingly Polybius tells 
us, that the Epicurean Philoſophy became the prevalent Phi- 
loſophy in Greece, the conſequence of which was, a general 


corruption of manners “. 


Whether the Metaphyſics that have prevailed in Britain, 
from Mr. Locke down to Mr. David Hume and Dr. Prieſtly, 
are a-kin to this Philoſophy of Epicurus, which deſtroyed 
the religion, and corrupted the morals of Greece, the 
Reader will judge from what is faid in this and the preced- 
ing Volume; but this I will venture to affirm, that a Philo- 
ſophy which maintains, that Mind is not only the author of 
all the motion in the Univerſe, but that which carries it on, 


See what I have ſaid further upon this Subject, page 3or. 
$2 and 
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and that the buſineſs of Nature, as well as the affairs of 
men, is under the immediate direction and inſpection of 
the Supreme Being; in ſhort, that there is a preſent Deity 
every where in Heaven and in earth, is a religious Philoſo- 
phy, and a foundation upon which the eſtabliſhed religion of 
a country may ſecurely ſtand. On the other hand, a Philo- 
ſophy which teaches that all the Motions in the Univerſe, it 
they be not begun, are carried on by matter and mechaniſm, 
and that our affairs are governed by the ſame laws of ma- 
terial neceſſity which govern the natural world, muſt be ac- 
knowledged to reſemble at leaſt that Philoſophy which 
placed the Gods in extramundane ſpaces, taking no concern 
in the buſineſs of Nature, and | 


Sejuncti a rebus noſtris ſemotique long?, 


Such a Philoſophy makes prayers and ſupplications vain, 
and indeed puts an end to all Religion, by taking away that 

fear of God, and that ſenſe of a preſent Deity, which I hold 
to be eſſential to Religion. Bur it 1s a Philoſophy befitting a 


' Philoſopher who, in his laſt words and dying ſpeech, has let 


the people of Britain into his grand ſecret, that the leſs Reli- 
gion there is in a nation, the more flouriſhing that nation is *. 


It is objected, 1 know, to this Philoſophy of mine, that it 
does not explain or account for any of the phznomena of 
Nature. To this I anſwer, that the buſineſs of the Science I 
profeſs to teach, is to explain the general Principles and 
Cauſes of Things, and particularly to give an Account of the 
Origin and Continuation of Motion, not to aſcertain the Laws 


See page 301. 
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of the ſeveral Motions in the Univerſe, by which only parti- 


eular phænomena can be ſolved. Further; it is the Study of 


the Metaphyfician to difcover, as far as poſſible, the final 


Cauſes of Things, and to ſhew, from what we know of Na- 
rure, that there muſt be a Syſtem in the Univerſe worthy of its 
great Author. This, with the explication of ſome univerſals 
of high abſtraction, ſuch as Motion, Time, and Place, is all 


that can be expected of the Metaphyfician, till he comes to 


treat of what is higheſt in his Science, and in all human 
knowledge, I mean God. Theſe are all the Subjects of Me- 
taphyſics; and a candid Judge will conſider whether I have 
properly treated them ſo far as I have gone. 


I am very ſenſible that thoſe among us who imagine 
themſelves Philoſophers, becauſe they have ſtudied Geome- 
try, Mechanics, and Natural Hiſtory, will be very angry 
with me for recommending, as the only Philoſophy, what 
they neither do nor can underſland, not being ſcholars. But 
though I would not willingly give offence to theſe Gentle- 
men, I cannot perſuade myſelf that our anceſtors, who I 
believe were at leaſt as wiſe men as we, were ſo much miſ⸗ 
taken, as they ſeem to think, when they founded at ſo great 
an expence Schools, Colleges, and Univerſities, and obliged 
our youth to ſpend ſo many of the moſt precious years of 
their life in learning the language of the ancients, in order 
to be qualified to learn their arts and ſciences, and particu- 
larly their Philoſophy, the profeſſion of which is the moſt 
honourable in all ſuch ſeminaries; and with good reaſon, 
as Philoſophy not only explains the Cauſes of natural things, 

but 
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but alſo lays down the Principles of the Arts invented by 


men, as is evident from what Ariſtotle has written upon the 


popular Arts of Poetry and Rhetoric, They proceeded un- 
doubtedly upon the ſuppoſition that the antients were wiſer 
and more learned than we; and the longer I live, and the 
more 1 ſtudy their writings, the more I am convinced that 
our anceſtors were in the right. I would therefore have 
thoſe Gentlemen be contented with their Mathematics, 
which no doubt are a valuable ſcience, and may be very 
uſeful to the Philoſopher, and with Natural Hiſtory, which 
furniſhes materials to Philoſophy ; and it they deſire the re- 
putation of being learned, they have the French learning, 
which I can aſſure them, from my own experience, is much 
eaſier to be come at than the Greek or Latin, and it will en- 
able them to write, if they be ſo minded, in a very faſhion- 
able ſtile, ſuch as will gain them great reputation as well as 
profit ; but I would ſeriouſly adviſe them not to philoſophiſe 
without the aſſiſtance of the ancients, which has been moſt 
unſucceſsfully attempted by ſo many moderns, from Des 
Cartes down to Dr. Pricſtly. 


As to Mathematics, I am ſenſible that, in the courſe of this 
Work, and particularly in what I have written upon Sir 
Iſaac's Aſtronomy, 1 have given many arguments as ſtrict 
demonſtrations, which thoſe who arc Mathematicians, and 
Mathematicians only, will not underſtand. Forl have obſerved, 
that the men whoſe ſtudies are ſo confined, underſtand no de- 
monſtration except by lines and figures, or numbers; al- 


though, 
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though, as I have obſerved “, even the Principles of their 
own Science cannot be demonſtrated by lines and figures. 
This is to be learned by a man who is like Dr. Horſely, not 
only a Geometer, but a Philoſopher and a Scholar, from a va- 
luable Work of an antient Philoſopher, upon the Firſt Book of 
Euclid's Elements |, as indeed all Works muſt be, that are 
written by a man who is both Geometer and Philoſopher. 


The moſt exceptionable part of this Work, and which to 
ſome I am afraid will give much offence, is the laſt Book 
upon Sir Iſaac's Aſtronomy. But, 199, In a Work ſuch as 
this, which treats of the Principles of all things in the Uni- 
verſe, it was impoſlible 1 could avoid enquiring into the 
Principle of Mztron, the grand Agent in all natural opera- 
tions, and without which it is impoſſible to conceive a ma- 
terial world; and my Work would have been exceedingly 
defective, if I had ſaid nothing of that Principle in the 
grandeſt and nobleft part of the viſible Creation; I mean 
the Celeſtial Bodies. But, 24s, It is not the Aſtronomy of 
Sir Iſaac that I find fault with, but the manner of teaching 
it. The Principia is entirely a Work of Geometry and Aſtro- 
nomy, in which tne Principles of Geometry and Mechanics 
are wonderfully well applied to the motions of the Planets. 
Now in a Work of this kind, the only purpoſe of which was 


* Page 
+ The Author is Proclus, an eminent Platonic Philoſopher of later times, and who 
appears to have been as ſtudious of Geometry as his maſter Plato. The book is not 
tranſlated, and the printed copy of it very incorrect, fo that it is not to be underſtood 
but by a very good ſcholar. See ſome Obſervations that I have taken from it, Vol. I. 
Pages 449, 450 ; allo pages 443, 444+ 
tO 
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to inveſtigate the laws of the Planetary Motion, and from 
them to deduce the phænomena, hat occaſion was there to 

inquire into the Cauſe of the Motion, whether Body or Mind, 
or both? Or whether it had a beginning, or was from all 
eternity? and whether it is to continue through all eternity, 

or to have an end! for it is evident, that whatever way theſe 

queſtions are determined, the Motion, the Laws of the Mo- 

tion, and the conſequences deducible from them, will all be 

the ſame. Now, if Sir Iſaac or his followers, leaving their 

Geometry and Mechanics, their Menſurations and Compu- 

tations, have intrenched upon the province of the. Philoſo- 

pher, and run their Science up to Metaphyſics, and I ſay bad. 
Metaphyſics, maintaining Propoſit ions which, at the ſame time 
that they are of no uſe to them, are dangerous to the Reli- 

gion of Nature, am I to blame, if, without going out of my 
way, I have refuted thoſe Propoſuions; or am 1, not rather 0 
be commended for endeavouring to place upon true Prin- 
ciples ſo valuable a Science, and which does ſo much ho- 

nour to this nation, and, I think, to modern times. 


After concluding the firſt Volume of this Work, I propoſed, 
as I have ſaid in the Preface to it, to proceed to the nobleſt 
Work of God, here below—Man. But the Philoſophy of Mind, 
though it be truly the only Philoſophy®, is fo little underſtood 
in this age, that without explaining it more, I perceived, that 
what I was to ſay of man could not be underitood ; much leſs 
what would be neceſſary to be ſaid, if I ſhould live to carry 
on the Work to God and Nature. I have therefore added 
this Volume to my firſt Part, in which I hope I have ex- 


* Page 457. 
plained 
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plained ſo clearly the nature, and diſtinguiſhed ſo accurately 
the ſeveral ſpecieſes of it, that what I ſhall ſay in the after 
Parts of this Work, will appear no more than Corollaries, or 

Conſequences of the Principles here laid down. | 


I cannot conclude this Preface, without acknowledging my 
obligations to thoſe who have aſſiſted me in this Work : That 
I ſhould need aſſiſtance j in a Work of ſuch variety and ex- 
tent, which takes in the Intellectual, the Animal, and Vege- 
table Life, and even the moving principle in bodies, ſaid co be 
inanimate (though there be nothing in nature, that is not in- 
formed by Mind of one kind or another), the Reader will 
eaſily conceive.” My firſt Thanks are due to Dr. Horſely, with- 
out whoſe encouragement I ſhould not, as I have ſaid elſe- 
where *, written a ſecond Volume of Metaphyſics. I have 
been particularly obliged to him for his aſſiſtance in what I 
have written upon Sir Iſaac Newton's Aſtronomy; and, indeed, 
without the help of ſuch a man as the Doctor, who is not 
only a Geometer and Aſtronomer, but a Scholar and Philo- 
ſopher, I ſhould never have been able to have adjuſted my 
Philoſophy of mind to the Principles of that Aſtronomy. 


My next thanks are due to Mr. Stuart, Profeſſor of Ma- 
thematics in the Univerſity of Edinburgh, and moſt eminent 
in that profeſſion, who has helped me likewiſe where I was 
moſt deficient, I mean in the Mathematical Part. But that I 
may not father my errors (if they be errors) upon others, 1 
think it is a piece of juſtice I owe Mr. Stuart, to let the Pub- 


Page 357+ 
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lic know, that he does not agree with me in thinking the 
common way of teaching Sir Iſaac's Aſtronomy improper, 


and adheres to the reality of Projection and Gravitation ; and 


believes, that Motion begun by impulſe, in an unreſiſting 
medium, is eternal either by a vis n/a in the body, or by 
virtue of the impulſe. 


There is another Gentleman, Dr. Hope, Profeſſor of Bo- 
tany in the ſame Univerſity, which he has enriched with 
one of the beſt Botanical gardens, in Europe, to whom I am 
much obliged for information concerning the Vegetable 
Life; and I have profited alſo by Converſation with Dr. 
Black, Profeſſor of Chemiltry in the ſame Univerſity, well 
known for his eminence in that Art; and accordingly the 
Reader will obſerve, that I have argued much both from 
the motions of the vegetable, and from the motions of the 
ſmall particles of matter with which Chemiſtry is converſant, 
to the great motions in the univerſe, believing that there is 


an Analogy of ſome kind or another betwixt all the motions 
of this univerſe. 
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the Univerſe—Three Opiniont upon this Subject he Patrons of 
two of theſe— The laft revived of late by Dr Prieftley—The conſe- 
quence of this Opinion — The Philoſophy of Metaphyſics not to be in- 
vented by any one Man—only to be learned from antient Books. 


HE foundation of Metaphyſics, of Theology, of Natural 
Philoſophy, and, indeed, as it appears to me, of all Philoſo- 

phy, is this propoſition, That there are in the univerſe two ſubſtan- 
ces altogether different and diſtin from one another, however cloſely 
they may be joined and connected together Mind and Body. Be- 
ſides this, there can be only two other opinions es the ſubjef, 
Vor. II. A namely, 


22 ANTIENT METAPHYSICS. | Book I. 
namely, That all is Mind, and that the material world has no exiſt- 
ence 3 70 that all is 9 A ow 1 1 1 


If the firſt of theſe opinions be the truth, we muſt renounce the 
evidence of ſenſe, believe its perceptions to be all deluſion, and that 
our whole life is nothing but a dream. An opinion, ſo contrary to 
common ſenſe, and the feelings and experience of every one, has 
had very few patrons in.antient or modern times ; nor do I believe 
. | that it was ever really believed by any, the maintainers of it being 
1 generally ſceptics, who, from a vain. oſtentation of the ſuperiority of 
[ | their parts, diſputed againſt every thing that was held to be moſt 


* certain, in order to ſubvert the principles of all ſcience and certain- 
*% | ty, with which, as will appear in nog the evidence of ſenſe is 


intimately connected. 


The latter opinion has been maintained by many philoſophers, 
antient and modern, and particularly by our Scotch philoſopher, Mr 
[> David Hume. I was in hopes that it might be buried in his grave, not- 
1 withſtanding his endeavours to make it ſurvive him, by the valuable 
| = legacy, as he no doubt thought it, of his poſthumous works, 
* ieft to the public, but which have not been received with the ap- 
probation he expected, nor added at all to his reputation as an author, 
which he vainly imagined was to increaſe after his death. But it is re- 
vived by a living author of ſome reputation, Dr Prieſtley, ſo far, at 
leaſt, as concerns our microco/m, This author has maintained, 
with a boldneſs which is really aſtoniſhing, and very much. exceeds 
that of any freethinker of this or former times, That man is 
* but one ſubſtance, viz, Body—that we have no ſoul, that our 
* thoughts, ſentiments, reſolutions, and actions, are nothing but mere 
* matter and mechaniſm, reſulting from a certain organization and 
1 * arrangement of the parts of our body, which being diſſolved 
jy | Aby death, there is an end of all our thoughts and intelligence, and 
| * the 
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the whole man, Body and Mind, is buried in the ſame grave, to be 
© reſtored again,' as he ſays, * at the great day, when all the ſeveral 
particles, which compoſe this body of ours, ſhall be put together a- 
* gain, organized, and arranged, in the ſame manner, ſo as again to 
* produce thought and intelligence.” 


This is the ſubſtance of the opinion of our Chriſtian materialiſt, a 
deſignation that he has given himſelf, but which has hitherto been 
unknown in the learned world. Of this opinion I ſhall ſay no more 
at preſent, but that, if I really believed, as Dr Prieſtley ſeems to do, 
that, in this little world of mine within my clothes, there was no 
thought or intelligence but what was produced by Matter and Me- 
chaniſm, in ſhort, that I was no better than a clock or a watch, 
which being taken down, or the pieces of which it is compoſed diſ- 
arranged, there is an end of all its motion, I ſhould alſo believe that 
there was but one ſubſtance in the whole univerſe, and that all the 
intelligence which appears in it is nothing elſe but various modi- 
1 of matter.. 


I would not, however, be underſtood to ſay, that Dr Prieſtley is 
of this opinion, as he profeſſes not only to believe in God, but to 
be a Chriſtian, and even a reformer of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, which 
he ſays he has diſcharged of many enormous errors *, one of which 
he reckons the diſtinction, that hitherto has been made by all 
Chriftians, betwixt foul and body ; and from what I have heard of the 
man, {for 1 know him not perſonally), I have no reaſon to doubt of 
his ſincerity. But I think it is unlucky that he ſhould hold the 
ſame opinion concerning Man that Mr Hume maintains, and, be- 
fore him, Mr Hobbes f. He has written a great deal upon various 

A2 ſubjects, 


See his correſpondence with Dr Price, p. 60. 
+ Leviathan, cap. 34 and 38, Vindication of 1 p-. 90 and 91. where Mr 
| Hobbes 
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ſabjects, and has been very facreſebal in the experimental philoſophy, 

as it is called, particularly upon the ſubject of air; and it is to me a 
proof of his being a man of genius, that, not contented with expert- 
ments, facts of natural hiſtory, and mathematics, he has aſpired to the 
knowledge of the cauſes and the principles of things; for, though l 
hold phyſics to be the ground-work of all good metaphyſics, and. 
mathematics an excellent handmaid to philoſophy of every kind, 


I have always thought him a man of low genius, and of little 


elevation of mind above the vulgar, who reſted ſatisfied withthe infe- 
rior ſciences, amongſt which I reckon even geometry and aſtronomy, 
and could not raiſe his mind to the firff philoſophy, which explains 
the principles of them all, and inquires concerning the univerſe, and 
the firſt cauſes of things, —But, by how much this philoſophy is 
higher than any other, ſo much I hold it to be more difficult ; and, 
however great the genius of Dr Prieſtley may he, I think it is abſa- 
lutely impoſſible that he could invent it. It was the labour of ages, 
not only in Greece and Italy, but in Egypt, to bring it to the per- 
fection in which we find it in the writings of Plato and Ariſtotle. It 
is only by the diligent ſtudy of theſe authors that we can hope to be 
good metaphyſicians; for, though Ithink it is poſſible, even in theſe 
latter days, that we may make diſcoveries, not. only in natural hiſto- 
ry, but in philoſophy, of things unknown to the antients, we muſt 
begin with the ſtudy of their works, and take what aſſiſtance we can 
get from them: For, if we would ſee further than the antients, we | 


muſt get upon their ſhoulders ; and, in that way, as it is commonly 


ſaid, a dwarf may ſee farther than a giant. It is evident, I think, 
from the writings of Dr Prieſtley, that he has not learned his meta- 
phyſics in the ſchool of Plato or Ariſtotle, And he acknowledges 


no 


Hobbes maintains the ſame docttine as «Dr —_ and with the ſame ſalvo, of our 
renovation at the reſurtection. 
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no maſter except Dr Hartley, whom I never ſo much as heard of, 
till I dipped into the writings of Dr Prieſtley : From whom he 
learned his philoſophy, Dr Prieſtley does not fay ; but, ſuppoſe he 
had been taught in the beſt ſchool, Dr Prieſtley had much better 
have gone to that ſchool, than have taken it at ſecond hand from 
Dr Hartley. 


C H A FP. 
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EC MI A 15 II. 


Mind and Body are each of them Subſtances.— All Things Subſtances 
or Accidents. — Subſtances knozwn to us only by their Operations — De- 
finition given of Body and Mind. Advantages of t,oſe Definitions. 
— Mind docs not always move,—nor is Body always moved—but 
the Defmition is from the Power. Difficulty of defining Mind ac 
lnowledged by the Antients, a 


OL DING, therefore, that there are two Subſtances in the 

univerſe, one Mind, the other Body, the next thing to be in- 
i* quired into, is, What theſe Subſtances are ? That they are Subſtances 
. | I hold to be certain; for, as every thing in nature is either Sub- 
* ſtance or Accident, they muſt be either one or other. Now, they 
i | are not Accidents, (for of what are they Accidents ?) ; they muſt, 
* | therefore, be Subſtances. | 


Thoſe who have not learned logic will be diſpoſed to ſay, that this 
is a mere logical diſtinction, without any-foundation in the nature 
of things ; but thoſe who have learned their logic know that all lo- 
gical diſtinctions are taken from the nature of things ; for from what 
other ſource can they be taken ?—and that every Quality or Acci- 
dent, of every kind, muſt belong to ſome ſubject, and be inherent in 
ſomething that is called Subfance. And thoſe who have ſtudied 
the nature of truth and evidence, know very certainly, that we have 
not the Knowledge of the exiſtence of any thing, not even of our- 
jelves, but by its operations; for we do not know that an 
thing without us exiſts, except by its operations upon the = 


gans 
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gans of our ſenſes ; nor do we know that even our own Mind 
exiſts, except by its actions and energies; for Des Cartes ar- 
gued well when he ſaid, / think, therefore I am.” Neither are 
theſe two propoſitions identic, as ſome believe, but different : And the 
argument is a fair conclufion from this general topic, That whatever 
acts, or energizes, exiſts, Now, if there be actions and operations, 
there muſt of neceſſity be ſomething that acts or operates; and this 


| ſomething is what I call Subſtance, This is the definition of Sub- 


ſtance in general; but, as to particular Subſtances, they can only be 
known by their particular operations, and qualities, of one kind or 
another, 


In this way Mind and Body are fo be defined ; and, as Mind and 
Body compoſe the whole of things, and are ſo connected and related 


to one another, that, without them, the material world could not ex- 


iſt, I have choſen to give a definition of them, or deſcription, as the 
mathematician and accurate logician would rather chooſe to call it, 
by which I have expreſſed that neceſſary connection and relation; 
for I fay that Mind is that which moves, Body that which ig moved, 
it being abſolutely neceſſary, that, when a thing is moved, there ſhould: 
be ſomething that moves it; or, vice verſa, that, when a thing moves, 
there ſhould be ſomething that is moved. This definition has ano- 
ther advantage, that it is taken from a quality of each of the two 
things, as evideat as any thing can be to us in this ſtate of our ex- 
iſtence; the evidence of them being immediately derived from the 
two ſources of all human knowledge, viz. the perceptions of ſenſe 
and conſciouſneſs : For, that Body ir moved, is a perception of ſenſe ;- 
and, that there is ſomething within us which moves our bodies, we 
know from conſciouineſs. Now, that principle of motion is what I 
call Mind. 


When 1 ſay that Mind moves, and Body 7s moved, I would not 


be underſtood to mean that Mind always moves, or that Body is al- 
ways 
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ways moved ; but I mean that Mind has the power to move, and 
Body the power or capacity of being moved ; for it is by power or 
capacity, not by their energies or operations, that things are properly 
defined, thoſe being the cauſe of theſe ; for, though we know no 
cauſe but by its effects, nor, conſequently, any power but by its 
operations, it is fit that every thing ſhould be defined by its cauſe, 
rather than by the effects of that cauſe; for, in that way, we 
better expreſs the internal nature and eſſence of the thing, Thus, 
zve define man, by his powers and faculties, to be a rational animal, 
capable of intellect and ſcience, not by the energies or operations of 
theſe faculties, 


Moreover, it is to be obſerved, that Mind, though it be the author 
ef all motion, does not always move Body immediately. This is 
obvious to common obſervation ; for, even our own bodies are not 

moved by our Mind, without the intervention of bones, muſcles, 
and finews : Mind, therefore, moves Body, either mediately or imme- 
4 diately ; and, when it moves mediately, it moves by the intervention, 
a either of other Bodies, or of other Minds. It is in this laſt way that 
our intellectual Mind does, in my opinion, move its own Body; for 
it is, as I conceive, by the miniſtry of the animal life that our Intel- 
lect moves our Bodies, and, by their intervention, other bodies: And 
it is in this way that, I think, we ought to conceive that the Deity 
moves the whole univerſe. ; 


That Mind, therefore, moves Body, mediately or immediately, 

f and that Body cannot move itſelf, is a fundamental propoſition of 

| this philoſophy and of the religion of Nature; for, whoever be- 

3 | lieves that Body can move itſelf, is, whether he knows it or not, an 
1s Atheiſt, And, as the power of moving is a common property of all 
Minds, of the loweſt, as well as of the higheſt, as the power of being 

moved is of all Bodics, I thought I could not give better definitions 


of 
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of them, than thoſe by which they are perfectly diſtinguiſhed the 
one from the other, and, at the ſame time, their neceſſary connection 
with one another expreſſed “. 


Vol. II. B | There 


That the Peripatetics were much puzzled to give a definition of Mind, which ap · 
plied to all the ſeveral kinds of Mind, is evident from what Alexander Apbrodiſienſit, 
the oldeſt commentator upon Ariſtotle we have, ſays, in a treatiſe he wrote, g. U 


The paſſage is in the firſt book of this treatiſe, in the chapter entitled, . 474g: 


«i Ty oxns Traps, There he ſays, That the kinds of Mind are fo different, ſome 
lower, ſome higher, ſome firſt, ſome laſt, that it is very difficult to give a definition 
that will apply to them all; for, ſays he, what will apply to the loweſt, or the 


firſt Mind, as he calls the vegetable, (being the foundation of all the other Minds 


that are incorporated with Body), will not apply to the /aff, or moſt pet fect, viz. 
the Intelle ual Mind. And Ariſtotle bimſelf, in the beginning of his ſecond 
book wigs Lexes, where he gives a general definition of va, introduces it in a 
way which ſhows that he had ſome difficulty to find any thing that was common to 
all Minds ; for, ſays he, 1 N 74 x0iv07, 17s rent vx. Jer ary. Then he gives the 
definition, which is, rn $17126y;48' raparey; Gurixy, ogyarxe :; The firſt perfection of 
organized body ; meaning, by the firft perfection, that perfection which conſiſts J- 
16646, NOT ir4gyme j that is, in the power, not in the action, or operation, reſulting from 
that power ; And ſo far the definition, as I have obſerved above, is proper: And 
it is alſo proper, in another reſpect, that it applies to the Mind of every organized 
Body; for, certainly, the Mind is ſo much the perfection of ſuch a Body, that we 
cannot conceive an organized Body to exiſt without Mind. And it agrees with my 
definition in this reſpect, that ſuch a Body muſt neceſſarily be moved by ſome internal 
principle, and in ſuch a manner as is ſuitable to its nature. But my objection to it is, 
1½, That it is too general, and therefore obſcure ; and, 2d, That it is not compte- 
henſive enough, as it does not take in the Mind which moves unorganized Body: 
For this laſt, an apology may be made in behalf of Ariſtotle, that this treatiſe of his 
is entirely confined to the vegetable and the animal Mind, and to the intellectual 
conſidered as united with Body; ſo that he does not ſpeak. at all here of the 4vzm, 
or dc , which is in all natural Bodies, but of which he had ſpoken in the 
preceding books, De Phyſica Auſcultatione;' ſo that it appeared to him unneceſ- 
fary to ſay any thing more of it in this treatiſe rigs v-xxs. And, indeed, the Greek 
word M, neither in common uſe, nor in the language even of philoſophy, has a 
Ggnification ſo comprehenſive as to take in this kind of Mind. And, accordingly, 
| [ 
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There are, I know, who cannot conceive a Mind, that does only 
move, and nothing elſe ; becauſe their own Mind, and the Minds of 
other animals, which move their Bodies, have thought and reflection, 
or, at leaſt, ſenſations, appetites, and defires : But this proceeds 
from having too narrow a notion of Mind, and not being able to di- 
ſtinguiſh things, which, though they exiſt together, are different in 
their nature. It is true, indeed, that the power of moving is joined 
with thought and reflection, ſenſation and appetite ; but it is very 
different from all theſe ; and we are ſure that motion can be produ- 
ced without any of them ; for Body, that has none of them, moves 
Body; and, as all motion muſt, of neceſſity, be produced either by 
Body or Mind, if Body can produce motion without ſenſation or 
volition, Why not Mind ?—The fact truly is, that the Mind, the 
moſt powerful thing in nature, has many powers and faculties, ſome 
higher, ſome lower, of which the power of moving is the loweſt : 
And this ſometimes exiſts by itſelf, as in Bodies unorganized, at 
other times joined with higher powers, as in bodies organized, 
ſuch as vegetables, animals, and intellectual creatures. 


Another advantage of this definition is, that it takes in Motion, the 
grand Agent in all natural operations, by which the whole buſineſs 
of the material world is carried on, the knowledge of which is, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle, ſo eſſential to the philoſophy of Nature, that, 
without knowing it, we cannot know what Nature is *, 


And, 


I obſerve, that the Aphrodiſian, in his treatiſe above quoted, never ſo much as men- 
tions it, but ſpeaks always of the vegetable Mind as the loweſt of Minds. 

a pen N T4 "4074 1470 ne 746 ine res, eee. Kg. Ty” 90 
n. This is what I with our modern philoſophers of Nature would attend to, who 
are very buſy in calculating the motions of natural bodies, without knowing what 


motion is. 
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And, laſtly, from the quality that I have made to be characteriſ- 
tical of Body, will be found to flow, if I am not miſtaken, all the 


other qualities of Body, and from my definition of Mind all the qua- 
lities of Mind, ſo far forth, at leaſt, as it operates by moving Body. 
This I will endeavour to ſhow in the following chapter. 
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CH A FP. III. 


Properties of Body reſulting. from its Definition iſt, Having Parts, 
and being diviſible ad, Occupying Space, or Extenſion.—Exten- 
fion not being the Eſſence of Matter, ſuppoſes Matter not extended. 
za, Reſiſtence another Property of Body,—qth, Impenetrability.— 
5th, Solidity.— 6th, Continuity. Dr Prieflley's Notions concerning 
Body, refuted, —Laſtly, Bodies act upon one another by their Sur- 


faces, 


WILL begin with Body, being that with which all human 

knowledge begins, and from which even our knowledge of Mind 
may be ſaid to be derived in this ſtate of our exiſtence ; for it is 
from the operations of our Minds upon the perceptions of ſenſe hat 
we firſt get the notion of Mind. 


In the fr place, as every Motion, of whatever kind, muſt. be a 
change of place, either of the whole Body, or of its parts, it is of 
neceſſity that every Body in motion muſt have its parts ſucceſſively 
in different places ; for, ſuppoſe that it only turns round its centre, 
ſo that the whole Body does not change its place, ſtill, of neceſſity, 
the parts muſt change their place, otherwiſe there could be no mo- 
tion at all. 


The conſequence of this is, that every Body that is moved, or ca- 
pable of being moved, muſt have parts; ſo that here is a quality of 
Body that is plainly deducible from its property of being moved, or 
moveable. Having parts, therefore, it muſt be diviſible, and infi- 
nitely diviſible too, but only potentially, or in capacity : For, what- 

ever 
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ever may be ſaid of that incomprehenſible thing Matter, or the Firſt 
Matter, as it is called by ſome modern philoſophers, the Bodies, 
which are made of this Matter, are not actually ſo divided. But 
Nature has fixed ſome Bounds to the dividing or breaking of things, 
as Lucretius has expreſſed it *, 


Another eſſential quality of Body, and which alſo reſults from its 
property of being moved, or moveable, is, that it muſt needs occupy 
ſpace ; for it is impoſſible to conceive a Body in motion, without 
occupying ſpace, and different parts of ſpace at different times. This 
quality of Body, by which it occupies and extends over ſo much 
ſpace, is called extenſion, and is ſuch a neceſſary quality of Body, 
that Des Cartes has made it the eſſence of Body, and ſaid, that Body 
and Extenſion are the ſame thing. But this is not the opinion of the 
Britiſh philoſophers, who hold that Extenſion is only a quality of 
Body, and that there is ſomething beſides, which is extended: And 
this opinion I hold to be right. But what is this ſomething that is 
extended? The anſwer is, That it can be nothing elſe but the mat- 
ter, or firſt matter, as it is commonly called, without form, dimen- 
ſions, or qualities of any kind. This notion, therefore, of the firſt 
matter, however incomprehenſible it may ſeem, and however much 
it hath been ridiculed by our modern philoſophers, as much as ano- 
ther antient notion, that of ſub/antial forms, is a neceſſary cönſe- 
quence of their maintaining that Extenſion is not Body : And it 
ſhows, at the ſame time, that, if we will ſpeak accurately, and not 
in the confuſed and unphiloſophical manner, in which the moderns 
expreſs themſelves, we muſt diſtinguiſh betwixt Body, which un- 
doubtedly is extended and has ſeveral other qualities, and Matter, 

| which 


» Lucret. lib. 1. v. 562. 
At nunc nimirum frangendi reddita finis 
Certa manet.— 
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which is not extended, nor has any quality of any kind, but is ſuſ- 
eeptible of all qualities. And, indeed, the antients thought this di- 
ſtinction was ſo real, that they made it the foundation of their natu- 
ral philoſophy ; for they ſaid all Bodies, and the whole material 
world, were compoſed of matter and form, This diſtinction is ſo im- 
portant, that it appears to me to be the foundation of the whole phi- 
loſophy of Mind, and all the doctrine of ideas; for an idea is nothing 
elſe but the form of the thing ſeparated from the matter v. That part 
of Space, which Body occupies, is called its place. 


Anotherconſequence of Body being moved, or moveable, is, that, when 
it is moved, it muſt neceſſarily impel any other Body that may be in its 
way, and which, therefore, obſtructs it in that change of place which 
s eſſential to Motion. And, accordingly, it is a matter of daily ob- 
ſervation, that Bodies in motion either diſplace other Bodies, or their 
motion is ſtopped by them. From thence reſults another neceſſary 


property of Body, viz, refiftance ; for it is impoſſible that * can 
either impel, or be impelled, without Reſiſtance. 


With a is neceſſarily joined what is called impenetrability, 
by which it is impoſſible that one Body can occupy the ſame portion 
of ſpace with another. Without this quality there could be no re- 
ſiſtence in body, nothing @»r-rvre;, to uſe the expreſſion of Greek 
philoſophy, but every Body would paſs through another, as it does 


through empty ſpace. 


Solidity is commonly enumerated among the qualities of Body, as 
diſtin from Reſiſtance: I hold it, however, tobe the ſame in philoſo- 
phical language; but, in common language, a Body is ſaid to be ſolid, 
which reſiſts more than ſome other Bodies do, and has a ſtronger and 


firmer 


See what I have further ſaid upon the ſubject of Matter, Vol. I. p. 47% 
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firmer coheſion of its parts: And in this ſenſe ſolidity and fluidity 


Continuity is alſo eſteemed one of the properties of Body : And, 
for that reaſon, Body is ſaid to be quantity continuous, whereas Num- 
ber is ſaid to be quantity diſcrete ; for, though Matter be diviſible, as 
I have ſaid, and infinitely diviſible, at leaſt potentially, yet, in the 
ſtate of Body, we conſider the parts as having a coherence and con- 
tinuity, by which they are joined together, ſo as to have one com- 
mon boundary. The parts, however, even in the moſt ſolid Bodies, 
are not ſo joined together as to touch one another in every point; 
and therefore there is no Body hitherto diſcovered fo ſolid as not to 
be contracted by cold. | 


Dr Prieſtley maintains a doQtrine that appears very extraordinary 
for a material philoſopher, * That Body, or Matter, which is the 
ſame thing in his language, has neither reſiſtance nor ſolidity ;' 
which appears to me to be the ſame thing as if he maintained, That 
Matter was not Matter.” The only qualities that he aſcribes to 
Matter are Attraction and Repulfion. But there muſt neceſſarily be 
ſomething that attracts or repels ; for it is impoſlible to conceive that 
nothing ſhould attract or repel, or operate any way: And it is as in- 
conceivable that a thing, which muſt be admitted to be ſomething, 
ſhould have no quality at all, and be really nothing, if the Bodies 
round it were taken away, ſo that it could not attract or repel. Now, 
this /omething, which, of neceſſity, muſt exiſt, has, I ſay, the quali- 
ties of reſiſtance and ſolidity. Dr Prieſtley, indeed, ſays, that this 
can never be proved by fact and obſervation, becauſe Bodies never 
come into contact with one another; but to this I anſwer, yt, 
That, ſuppoſe it could not be proved by experiment that matter did 
aQually reſiſt, or was ſolid, yet it muſt be ſuppoſed that, being Mat- 
ter, it has at leaſt the capacity of Reſiſtance, And, 2dly, I ſay that, 

though 


— 
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though there be, no doubt, what is commonly called Attraction and 
Repulſion among Bodies, yet there is alſo Contact and Impulſe. Sir 
Iſaac Newton has, indeed, ſhewn, that the rays of light are reflected 
from the furfaces of Bodies before they touch them : And there 
may be other inſtances where Bodies ſeem to touch, but do not really 
touch. But it will not from thence follow, that, contrary to com- 
mon ſenſe and obſervation, Bodies do never come into contact, and, 
in that way, impel one another. Further, I ſay, that thoſe qualities, 
which, the Doctor ſays, only belong to matter, are ſuch qualities as 
cannot be the qualities of Matter; for it is impoſſible that either 
Matter or Mind can act where it is not, any more than when it is 
not; which, however, muſt be the caſe, if Body either attracts or re- 
pels Body without being in contact. It is therefore evident that At- 
traction and Repulſion are only names for the facts of Bodies ap- 
proaching to, or receding from one another, which are effects of a 
cauſe that muſt be different from Body : And that cauſe is no other 
than Mind, which moves Bodies to and from one another. 


Solidity, therefore, and Reſiſtance, are qualities of Body, by which 
it is eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from Mind. And the qualities, which 
Dr Prieſtley makes eſſential to Body, are no qualities of Body at all. 


From what has been ſaid, another property of Body is evident, 
viz, that Body can only act upon Body by its ſurface : For, as Bodies 
cannot act upon one another except when they act in contact; and, 
as the inmoſt particles of two Bodies cannot touch one n 
is of neceſſary conſequence that they can only act upon one another 
by their ſurfaces, which alone can be in contact. Where, therefore, 
Bodies impel, or are impelled, or exert in any way that quality 
which I have ſhown to be eſſential to Body, viz. Ręſſtance, it muſt 
be by their ſurfaces ; ſo that, when Bodies are ſaid to attract or re- 
—_ one another, without being in contaR, it is ſpeaking unphiloſo- 

phically, 
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phically, becauſe it is, by the nature of things, impoſſible that Bodies 
at a diſtance ſhould act upon one another. There muſt, therefore, 
be another agent in the caſe, namely, Mind; and if it were true, 


what Dr Prieſtley ſays, that Bodies never touch one another, the 


conſequence only would be, that Body never moves Body, and that 


Mind is not only the original cauſe, but the direct and immediate 
cauſe, of all motion in the univerſe. | 


And ſo much at preſent for the qualities of Body. 


So. -. 1 CHAP. 
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. CV; 


Of Mind, and its Qualities Mind only ative, Body paſſrve —The 
Nature of Action and Paſſion. —Of the Vis Inertiae of Body. — Of 
Action and Reaftion. —Body does not properly move.—The Cohe-\ 
ſion of Body produced by Mind. — Mind not extended, figured, or 
diviſible, according to Dr Clarke's Notion —Mind, nevertheleſs, 
exiſts in Space, but not as Body does, —Infinite Space no Attribute 
of the Deity. | 


BEGIN with a quality of Mind which will make the difference 
betwixt it and Body till more evident, and, at the ſame time, 
will ſhow the neceſſary connection and relation betwixt them. It 
is this, that Mind ads, whereas Body is ated upon, or, in one 
word, is paſeve, And this diſtinction goes through the whole of 
Nature ; for every thing in Nature is in a perpetual round of gene- 
ration and corruption, which cannot be without ſomething acting, 
and ſomething /ſuffermg. It is therefore true, what is ſaid in the 
moſt antient book of philoſophy extant, ©* Ocellus Lucanus “, that 
the Univerſe is compoſed of what ads and ſuffers. 


And here it is to be obſerved, that, by Action, I mean that energy 
of the agent, by which ſome change is produced in the other thing, 
which I call the patient; ſo that, of neceſſity, there muſt be two 
things, viz. an Agent and a Patient; and, wherever there is an A- 
gent, there muſt of neceſſity be a Patient; and vice wer/a f. 


According 


* See the paſſage from this Author quoted and explained in a note upon p. 31. of 
Vol. I. | 


+ See this more fully explained in the Firſt Vol. p. 29. and following. 
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According to this deſinition of Action and Paſſion, Mind, chat 
moves, muſt neceſſarily act, Body, that ir moved, muſt as neceſſarily 
ſuffer, or be paſſrue, And, as every thing in the univerſe either acts 
or ſuffers, here, again, we may ſee that it is true what I ſaid above, 
that there 1s nothing in the univerſe but Mind and Body. 


Paſſivity is as eſſential a quality of Body as Activity is of Mind. It 
is improperly expreſſed, as I have obſerved elſewhere, by the New- 
tonians, when they call it vis inertiae, becauſe the term vis expreſ- 
ſes a power, and even a power exerted, which does not belong to 
Matter. Nor do I approve of their language, when they ſpeak of the 
Reaction of a Body, when it is impelled by another Body; for that 
alſo implies a principle of Activity in Body; and I would rather call 
it by the well known name of Reſflance, which, as I have ſhown, 
is an eſſential quality of Matter; for the Body that is impelled does 
not act, but is acted upon, and is only paſſive, as all Body, by its na- 
ture, is. And, as to the Reſiſtance, which the Body impelled makes, 
it is the neceſſary conſequence of its Paſſivity ; for, whatever is paſ- 
five, muſt, in ſome degree, reſiſt, It may be objected, that Space is 
paſſive of Body, and yet makes no Reſiſtance. But I ſay it is ſpeak- 
ing improperly to ſay, that Space is paſſive, or that it has any qua- 
lity at all, being, as I have ſhown in my Firſt- Volume, and ſhall. 
ſhow more clearly afterwards, a thing which has no exiſtence by 
itſelf, and is nothing, except in relation to Body, 


The meaning, therefore, of that law of Nature of the Newtonians,. 
That the Action and Reaction of Bodies are equal, when properly 
explained, comes juſt to this, that, as acting and ſuffering are Rela- 
tives, as much. as the agent acts, ſo much muſt the patient ſuffer ; 
from whence it follows, that any Body, which receives motion from 
another, deſtroys juſt as much in that which gives it “. And though, 

in 


See what I have ſaid upon this Newtonian axiom Vol. I. p. 29. and p. 183, 
| And. 
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in this way, it produces a change upon another Body; yet, as it does 
not produce this change, except when it is acted upon, it muſt be 
conſidered as ſtill paſſive, and not active; for nothing is truly active 
that does not act of itſelf without being acted upon. And, therefore, 
even when Body moves Body, it does not, properly ſpeaking, act, 
but is only ated upon; and the Motion of the other Body is only 
the conſequence of the firſt Body being adted upon; fo that, if the 
motion begun by Mind were to be propagated through never ſo ma- 
ny Bodies, all theſe Bodies would only be ated upon, but could not 
be ſaid to act, and would be no more than inſtruments which the 
Mind employs to move, not movers themſelves, Mind, therefore, is 
truly the only active principle in the Univerſe ; and Body acts no 
more than the lever that moves the ſtone, or the tool uſed by the 
artiſt, 
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And, to ſhow ſtill more plainly the perfect paſſivity of Matter, it 
is to be obſerved, that even the coheſion of Matter, by which it is 
quantity continuous, not diſerete, and to which it owes its quality of 
Reſiſtance, is the operation of Mind; fo that, though no doubt it 
be a ſubſtance by itſelf, yet it cannot be ſaid to have any qualities 
hut what it derives from Mind. | 


Nothing, therefore, is more true than what Proclus has ſaid in the 
Second Book of his Commentary upon the Timaeus, * That every 
thing that acts is incorporeal ; for, though it be Body which acts, 
© it is by incorporeal powers that it acts “. 


Before 


And I am very happy to be able to ſay, that Dr Horlley perfe'y agrees with me 
in the ſenſe that I have given to this axiom. | | — 


* ]have quoted the words in a note upon p. 73. Vol. I. 
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Before I conclude this chapter, I muſt obſerve, that there is a qua- 
lity aſcribed to Mind by Dr Clarke *, which, T hold, does not belong 
to it, but is, as I have ſaid, eſſential to Matter. The quality 1 
mean is Extenſion. For if Mind be extended, it muſt neceſſarily be 
diviſible ; and it muſt alſo be figured, if it be not infinite. So that 
here we have Mind both figured and diviſible, two properties that I 
hold to be eſſential to Body, and belonging to Body only. This 
ſo ſtrange a notion of Mind extended, if it be carried to Deity, which 
I think it muſt be, becomes a moſt impious, as well as moſt abſurd 
notion ; for, though the Mind of the Deity, being infinitely extend- 
ed, as thoſe philoſophers ſuppoſe, cannot be figured or diſcerptible, 
yet it muſt be diviſible by lines, like any thing elſe that is extend- 
ed; fo that we can ſay here is one part of it, and there is another. 
But, as to the human Mind, it muſt not only be diviſible and figu- 
red, but alſo diſcerptible, This laſt Dr Clarke will not allow, and 
maintains, that it is not diſcerptible any more than Space. But I 
ſay it muſt be diſcerptible, unleſs the Doctor will maintain that it is 
nothing but Space ; for, if it be not Space, but ſomething that is in 
Space, and is extended, it muſt neceſſarily be both diviſible and diſ- 
cerptible. Now, what a ſtrange kind of Mind is this, that has 
length, breadth, and depth, and may be cut and carved like a piece 
of meat ? | 


And here I cannot help obſerving, that I think it is impoſlible that 
Dr Clarke could have fallen into this ſtrange error of making exten- 
ſion a property of Spirit, if he had ſtudied the antient metaphyſics 
as he ought to have done, particularly the metaphyſics of Ariſtotle ; 
for there he would have learned what quantity continuous, or Ex- 
tenſion, as we call it, is. And Ariſtotle would have firſt informed 
him what the genus of this ſpecies is, viz. Quantity ; for we can 
never underſtand what any ſpecies of things is, unleſs we know the 

genus 


See his correſpondence of letters with the Glouceſterſhire gentleman. 
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genus to which it belongs. Now Ariſtotle tells us, in the beginolng 
of his third book of metaphyſics, that Quantity is that which is di- 
viſible into parts, each of which is one, and ſomething by itſelf ; and 
he,divides it into quantity diſcrete, and quantity continuous, The 
former of theſe has its parts ſeparated and disjoined one from ano- 
ther, and is what we call Multitude, or, if limited and defined, 
Number ; the latter is that which has its parts contiguous, and joined 
together by one common boundary. Now, is it poſſible that any 
man, who had read this chapter of Ariſtotle, could have maintained 
that the Deity, or even the human Mind, was quantity diviſible into 
parts, each of which was one thing, and which parts lay 4 args 
contiguous, and having one common boundary? 


This ſo groſs error of Dr Clarke ſhows us, that a very pious man 
may unwittingly maintain opinions that lead to very impious con- 
ſequences, The Doctor is a man to whom I think both natural and 
revealed religion owe a great deal; and yet his opinion of an ex- 
tended Spirit, and a Deity that has length, breadth, and thickneſs, is 
as abſurd and as impious a doctrine as can well be imagined. But 
this error of the Doctor's, and, I have the charity to, believe, the er- 
rors alſo of Dr Prieſtley, and, in general, of all our modern meta- 
phyſicians, proceed from their pretending to ſpeculate upon theſe very 
abſtruſe ſubjects, without the aſſiſtance of the antients, who ought 


to be our guides in all * and particularly in the firft and 
| higheſt. 


It is, however, true, that our Minds muſt exiſt ſomewhere, as the 
Divine Mind exiſts everywhere; but it does not from thence fol- 
low, that they muſt exiſt in the fame manner that Body does, that 
is, with the three dimenſions ; but, on the contrary, as Mind is a 
ſubſtance of a nature quite different from Body, it follows of neceſ- 
ſary conſequence that it muſt exiſt in a manner altogether different. 


This 
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This manner, indeed, we cannot explain; but we ought to be con- 
tented to know as much of Mind as we do of Body, with which we 
are ſo much converſant. Now, extenſion is but a property of Body, 
an eſſential property indeed, but not Body itſelf, as the Carteſians 
would make it. There is ſomet hing, therefore, which is extended; 
for extenſion is not à mere ideal abſtractien, ſuch as length from 
breadth, but Body is really ſomething without its dimenſtons or 
bounds ; 80 ihat we are obliged; whether we will or not, to come 
back to the antient notion or 655 or firfl matter, which has been 
attempted to be ſo much ridiculed. Now, if any man can tell me 
how he can conceive that this Firſt Matter can exiſt without di- 
menſions, I will tell him how I can conceive that Mind exiſts, and 
exiſts in Space, without having either length, breadth, or depth, 
The fact truly is, that we know nothing, either of Mind or Body, but 
by their operations ; and we know that both Mind and Body ope- 
rate in Space, and therefore exiſt in Space: But, as to their man- 
ner of exiſtence, we can ſay nothing with any certainty, except that 
Body cannot exiſt in Body, that is, two Bodies cannot occupy the 
ſame ſpace ; whereas, we know that Mind can exiſt in Body, and 
occupy the ſame ſpace that Body occupies ; for that is the caſe 
when Mind animates Body, Now this appears to me to ſhow evi- 
dently that Mind cannot be extended, nor occupy ſpace in the man- 
ner that Body does, | 


I have been the fuller upon this ſubje&, of the extenſion of Mind, 
that I think it is an unwary conceſſion which Dr Clarke has made 
to the Materialiſts, and of which, accordingly, I obſerve that Dr 
Prieſtley hath availed himſelf in his diſpute with Dr Price “, where he 
ſhows very clearly all the difficulties that thoſe ſemi-materialiſts, as 


he very properly callsthem, run themſelves into, And, indeed, I muſt 
own 


Page 268. et /g. 
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own that the Doctor s ſyſtem of pure . is more conſiſtent 
with itſelf than their ſyſtem, 


Upon the notion of the Deity being extended over infinite ſpace, 
Dr Clarke has raiſed another notion, which appears to me alſo very 
ſtrange, that infinite Space is an attribute of the Divinity. If ſo, it 
is a part of the Divine Nature, that was utterly unknown to all the 


philoſophers and theologians of antiquity : But, concerning Space, 
1 am to inquire further in the next chapter. 


CH A PF. 
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Of Space—Space a third thing in Nature befides Body and Mind, 
according to ſame Philoſophers According to Epicurus, Space and 
Body the only two things in Nature. Strange Conſequences from 
the Notion of Space being a thing exiſting by utſelf. Space main- 
tained by the modern Theifts not to be a Subſtance, but a Quality of 
Divinity.—Strange Conſequences of this Notion, —If it be true, in- 
tirely a modern Diſcovery.— If Space be any thing, it muſt be eil her Sub- 
ſtance or Accident—not Subſtance—not Accident nat mere Capa- 

eity, which is nothing Space uch a Principle of Nature as A- 
riſtotle's Privation. Space has no Properties. Not extended there- 
fore, nor, properly ſpeaking, meaſured. —Duration, Time, Eternity, 
no properties of things, though neceſſary for their Exiſtence. 


T is a principle of this philoſophy, which I have often inculca- 
ted, that there is nothing in the univerſe, except Body and 
Mind, and their Properties. But many philoſophers, antient as well 
as modern, have maintained that there is a third being in Nature, 
namely Space. This was the philoſophy of Epicurus, and, before 
him, of Democritus, who maintained, that there were only two 
things in Nature which were the cauſes of all things, viz. Body, 
and the vacuum or inane, ſo they called Space. For they held, as I 
do, that there were only two principles in Nature; but, inſtead of 
Mind, they ſaid one of them was Space, which they ſaid was the 
vnly immaterial or incorporeal thing in Nature; and, beſides theſe 
Vor. II. D two, 
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two, they ſaid there was no third nature in the univerſe “. The 
modern philoſophers, who are materialiſts, muſt, I think, maintain 


the doctrine of Epicurus. But even ſuch of them as are Theiſts 
give a being to Space, and aſſert the exiſtence of three things in 


Nature, Mind, Body, and Space: The conſequence of which ne- 


ceſſarily is, that Space is eternal, inſinite, and immutable, as well as 
God, and, like Him too, has an exiſtence neceſſary and independent. 
And, as Sir Iſaac Newton has expreſſed himſelf, one ſhould think 
he believed that Deity had an exiſtence dependent upon Space ; for 
he ſays that infinite Space is a kind of Senſorzum or Organum to the 


Peity. It is, therefore, of great conſequence to philoſophy and 


theology, to examine well this Notion of the Being of Space, from 
which ſuch ſtrange conſequences reſult : And though I have ſaid a 
good deal upon the ſubject in my Firſt VolumeF, to which I beg leave 
to refer, where I have endeavoured to ſhow, that Space has no ex- 
iſtence by itſelf, but only in relation to Body; yet, as the ſubject is 
of ſuch importance, I will ſay ſomething more of it here. 


Upon the ſuppoſition that Space is ſomething, and has a real ex- 
iſtence with the attributes above mentioned, it is no wonder that the 
Atheiſts have ſet it up as a rival to Deity, and have rejected all the 
arguments uſed to prove that God is the only Eternal, ſelf-exiſtent, 
neceſſarily exiſtent, independent, indiviſible, and immoveable Being. 
On the other hand, it was as natural that Dr Clarke, and other 
theiſts, ſuppoſing it likewiſe to be a Being, ſhould contend that it is 


a 


®* Omnis ut eſt igitur per ſe Natura, duabus 
Conſiſtit rebus ; nam corpora ſunt, et inane. Lucret. lib. 1. v. 410. 
Practerea nihil eſt, quod poſſis dicere ab omni 
Corpore ſejunctum, ſecretumque eſſe ab inani 
Quo quaſi tertia fit rerum Natura reperta. Ibid. v. 431. 


+ Book 4. chap. 2. 
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a quality or property of the Supreme Being, that it is an Accident, 
of which the Subſtance, God, is the Subftratum: So Dr Clarke has 
expreſſed himſelf in his anſwer to the third letter of the Glouceſter- 
ſhire gentleman. But I think it was by no means neceſſary, even 
ſuppoſing it to have a real exiſtence, that Sir Iſaac ſhould make it ſo 
eſſential an attribute of the Divinity, as to ſerve him, by way of 
ſenſorium; ſo that one ſhould be apt to imagine, though, I am per- 
ſuaded, it was not the caſe, that Sir Iſaac thought the Deity could 
have no perception or intelligence without Space, any more than 
we could have without our /e tu]. 


There is one conſequence of Space being a property of the Divine 
nature, and which, I ſee, is obſerved by the Glouceſterſhire gentle- 
man, that, if nfinite Space be a property of the Divinity, finite Space 
muſt be a property of inferior Minds, ſuch as ours. The Doctor's 
anfwer to this, in his th:rd letter to that gentleman, is to me altoge- 
ther unintelligible. I muſt therefore take it for granted, till I am 
better informed, that the Glouceſterſhire gentleman is in the right, 
and, conſequently, that there are certain portions of Space that are 
common property betwixt the Deity and inferior Minds. And Bo- 
dy muſt alfo be a ſharer in this property, ſo far as it occupies Space ; 
for, if Space be a property of Mind, I thiak it is impoſſible but that 
it muſt be likewiſe a property of Body, which we are ſure it occu- 
pies in a manner we very well underftand ; whereas Mind occupies 
it in a manner we cannot at all explain. 


Theſe are ſtrange notions ; and, if they be well founded, they 
may be ſet down among the other great diſcoveries that we moderns 
are ſuppoſed to have made in philoſophy. The antients diſputed 
very much, whether ſuch a thing exiſted as a vacuum, which we 
mean by the word Space. And, in Ariſtotle's Fourth Book of Phy- 
fics, there is a very long and ſubtile diſputation upon the ſubject. 

D 2 | But 
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But none of them appear to have had the leaſt notion that Space 
was either a ſubſtance by itſelf, or the quality of any other ſub- 
ſtance. And Theophraſtus, the ſucceſſor of Ariſtotle, has ſaid ex- 
preſsly, that Place, (which is nothing elſe than Space filled with 
Body), was no Being of itſelf, but only relative to the order and 
poſition of Bodies *. It is, therefore, I think, a matter of great cu- 
rioſity, and alſo of great importance to the doctrine of Theiſm, to 
4 inquire whether the antients or the moderns are in the right in this 
matter. | 


The moderns, both Theiſts and Atheiſts, agree in this, that Space 
is a Being; whereas I agree with the antients, and ſay, that it is no 


Being itſelf, however neceſſary it may be for the exiſtence of other 
Beings, 


And, in the „ir place, I ſay, that, if it be a Being, it muſt be ei- 
ther Subſtance or Accident ; for no man can conceive a Being that 
is not either the one or the other, Now, it is certainly not Sub- 
ſtance ; for, if it were Subſtance, it muſt be either Body or Mind, 
that is, material or immaterial ; becauſe, betwixt theſe two, it is im- 
poſſible there can be any third Subſtance, No man will ſay that it 
is Body; for it is Space without Body: And no philoſopher, that ever 
I heard of, maintained that it was Mind. The Atheiſts, therefore, 
are certainly miſtaken when they make a ſubſtance of it. | 


The only queſtion, then, is, Whether it be an Accident ? Now, 
the Accidents are reduced to nine claſſes, as they are arranged by 
Ariſtotle, in his Book of Categories, which I hold to be the founda- 


non 


This quotation from Theophraſtus is preſerved to us by Simplicius, to whom 
we are indebted for many paſſages of authors now loſt, in his commentary upon 
- the 4th book of Ariſtotle's Phyſics, fol. 149. 
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tion of Metaphyſics, and the ſcience of Generals, and is, I believe, 
as antient a piece of philoſophy as any in the world, being taken by 
Ariſtotle from the School of Pythagoras, and brought by Pythagoras, 
as I believe, from Egypt. Now, I would deſire to know, to which of 
theſe nine clafſes Space belongs? Is it quantity? Dr Clarke, as he 
makes it an attribute of the Deity, will certainly ſay that it is not.— Is 
it quality? If it be, I deſire to know what quality it is, whether co- 
lour, figure, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, &c.—Is it doing or ſuffering ? I need 
not go through them all: And I ſhall only mention one more, 
which may ſeem to include ſpace, and that is the category of where: 
But it denotes place, and ſignifies the relation that any portion of 
ſpace has to the body which occupies it; ſo that it falls under one 
of the three relative ſigniſications which I have aſſigned to ſpace. 


But there is one argument which to me is demonſtration, that it 
is neither ſubſtance nor accident ; and it is this, that it has no place ; 
for every thing exiſting, whether Subſtance or Accident, muſt exift 
in ſome place, the Subſtance primarily occupying the place, and the 
Accident ſecondarily, as being in the Subſtance. In ſhort, every 
thing exiſting muſt exiſt ſomewhere. Now, I deſire to know, Where, 
or in what place, does ſpace exiſt? And I ſay it has no place itſelf, 
though it be the place of every thing elſe ; for it is impoſſible there 
can be a place of a Place, becauſe that would go on in mfnitum ; from 
whence I conclude, that Space having no place, is no real Being ; 
becauſe every Being, whether Mind or Body, or the Accidents of 
Mind or Body, muſt be ſomewhere. 


To make this matter ſtill clearer, if poſſible, let us fuppoſe that 
nothing exiſted, neither Mind nor Body, I ſhould defire to know, 
What Space would be upon that ſuppoſition ? or, Whether it would 
be any thing? And, Whether it would not be ſtrictly true, what e- 
very man would ſay, who has not confounded his head with mo- 
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dern metaphyſics, that nothing exiſted ? for, if any thing has a real 


exiſtence by itſelf, it would exiſt if nothing elſe in the univerſe ex- 
iſted. 


I know it may be ſaid, that there would be, in the caſe I ſuppoſe, 
a capacity of containing Body, and that this may be conſidered as 
ſomething : But I deny that this capacity merely will make Space a 
Being ; for there is no Being exiſting, nor, indeed, can we con- 
ceive ſuch a Being, which is only Capacity, and nothing elſe ; for, 
though Beings have many properties in Capacity only, or dwaps, not 
eyes, as Ariſtotle expreſſes it, they are always ſomething beſides 
mere Capacity: And I deny that we have any conception of a 
being that exiſts only #»aps, and not at all byyeg. 


It is, however, true, that nothing could have exiſted without 
Space ; and it was for that reaſon that Democritus, and, after him, 
Epicurus, made Space, or a vacuum, one of the principles of Na- 
ture: For the ſame reaſon, Ariſtotle has made Privation one of his 
three principles of Natural things; Matter and Form being the other 
tao But, though privation of one form be, no doubt, neceſſary, 
before Matter can receive another, as a piece of wax or clay cannot 
receive the form of a globe before it loſes the form of a ſquare, or 
any other form it might have had before ; yet Ariſtotle never dreamed 
that the privation of the ſquare was any property of the globe, or 
that privation was to be reckoned a Being: On the contrary, both 
he, and his commentator Simplicius, tell us that it is a no Being, or 


a ro H, and is not the preſence of any thing, but the ab/ence, though 


| that ab/ence be abſolutely neceſſary for the exiſtence of any particu- 


cular thing *. In this way, we may, if we pleaſe, conſider Space, 
and ſay it is the privation of fullneſs, or of Body, which it certainly 


See Ariſtotle's Phyſics, cap. ult. 
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is with reſpect to Body, that cannot exiſt where another Body is. 
As to Mind, we cannot exactly tell how it exiſts, only we are ſure 
that it exiſts in Space, and even in the ſame Space where Body is ; 
for that is the caſe of Mind animating Body, 


It may be ſaid that, as I admit that nothing can exiſt with- 
out Space, I make it a Property, and a neceſſary Property too, 
of every thing. But thoſe who make this objection do not 
diſtinguiſh betwixt a part or property of a thing, and what is 
only an adjunct or concomitant. An adjunct of a thing may 
be abſolutely neceſſary for its exiſtence, and yet be no part or 
property of it. Thus, nothing can exiſt that is not poſſible to ex- 
iſt ; therefore a poibility of exiſtence is a neceſſary adjun& or con- 
comitant of every Being that exiſts ; yet it is no part or property of 
any Being, nor is it a Being itſelf. Now, Space is a thing of that 
kind; for it is a Capacity or Poſſibility of receiving Being ; yet it is 
no part or property of any Being ; nor is it any Being itſelf. 


If Space be nothing, the conſequence neceſſarily is, that not only 
it is no property of any thing, but it has no property itſelf ; and 
therefore I ſay it 1s not extended, though I know the contrary is 
commonly believed. But I hold extenſion to be a property of Body 
only; and, if I believed that Space was extended, I ſhould alſo be- 
lieve, as the Carteſians do, that Space and Body were the ſame. But, 
as I hold that Matter is a Subſtance, of which Extenſion is no more 
than a Quality or Accident, if I believed that Extenſion was likewiſe 
a quality of Space, I muſt believe that Space was a Subſtance, as 
well as Matter ; for there can be no Quality or Accident without a 
Subſtance in which it is inherent, Even thoſe, who ſay that Space 


is only a 1 not maintain that it is extended; for that 
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is faying that Extenſion is a quality of a quality. Now, though 
there be different ſpecieſes of qualities, yet there is no Quality, or 
Accident, of a Quality, but only of a Subſtance, 


What leads men to believe that Space is extended, is, that it is 
mezfured ; but the fact truly is, that the Space is not meaſured, but 
ſome Body, which is in it, or ſuppoſed to be in it; though it be na- 
tural enough that, in common language, we ſhould apply to Space 
that extenſion and meaſure, which can be properly predicated only 
of the Body that is in it. 


And thus, I think, I have proved to be true, what indeed I have 
always ſuppoſed to be true, that there is nothing in the univerſe but 
Mind and Body and their properties; and that Space is neither a ſub- 
ſtance by itſelf, nor a property of either Mind or Body. | 


Duration alſo is by ſome made a property of things ; and Dr 
Clarke, if I am not miſtaken, makes Infinite Duration a property of 
the Supreme Being: But, if Infinite Duration be a property of 
the Supreme Being, Duration limited, that is, Time, muſt be a pro- 
perty of Inferior Beings ; ſo that here we have more common 
property : But the fa& truly is, that when, as well as where, are 
circumſtances without which no being can exift, but which are 
not properties of any being. We ought, therefore, to ſay of 
things, that they have endured fo long, and will endure ſo much 
longer: And, of the Supreme Being, we ſhould ſay, that he has 
always endured, and will endure for ever. But we cannot predi- 
cate, with any propriety, Time or Eternity, or Duration, of any 

| thing 
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thing as a quality of that thing, any more than we can predicate 
Space . 


\ 
z 


Vor, II. E C H A P. 


* See what I have further ſaid upon this ſubject in vol. 1. p. 347. I will only 


add here, that Lucretius appears to me to have underſtood very well the philoſophy 
of Time, when he ſays, 


Tempus item per ſe non eſt : Sed rebus ab ipſis 

Conſequitur ſenſus, tranſactum quid ſit in aevo: 

Tum quae res inſtet ; quid porro deinde ſequatur. 

Nec per ſe quemquam tempus ſentire, fatendum efl, 

Semotum ab rerum motu, placidaque quiete. Lis, 1. v. * 


Where the Nature of Time, as only an adjunct and concomitant of things, not any 
part of them, is very well explained ; and what is true of Time, is true alſo of Du- 
ration ; for Time is nothing but Duration bounded and meaſured by Motion. And 
what is true of Duration and Time, is alſo true of Space ; for it is no more than an 
adjunct or concomitant, not a part or property, of any thing. 
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Proved that Body cannot move itſelf. — Objections anſwered from the 
Intellectual Mind, which can reflect upon itſelf. —Two Authorities 
quoted for this Opinion, one from Ariſtotle, and one from Themiſtius. 
Matter moves itſelf, there muſt be Intelligence in Matter, as 
well as Self-Meotion.—If the Mover and moved be different, there 
cannot be an infinite Series of Movers, of Cauſes, and Effetts. — Still 
leſs, if the Movement be circular, —If Body cannot att, it cannot 
hint. To think, therefore, contrary to its Nature. —Deficiency of 
Dr Clarke's Argument againſ{ Matter moving itſelf, ſupplied. —=Dr 
Prieſtley's Notion of Matter fill more extraordinary than the No- 
tion of thoſe who ſay that it moves itſelf. —_Of the Hypotheſis of 
Body moving Body by other Bodies interpaſed.— / Body is moved 
by a vis inſita, it muff be Intelligent—Body and Mind perfectly 
diſcriminated by the Definition given of them. | 


N the courſe of this reaſoning, I have taken for granted that 
Body does not move itſelf, but that there is ſomething that 
moves it, which I call Mind. Whoever has taken the trouble to 
read the third chapter of the ſecond book of the firſt volume, will 
not, I hope, think that, in laying down this as a certain propoſition, 
I have aſſumed too much. And, indeed, if it be admitted, as I think 
it muſt be, that, to move is to act, to be moved is to ſuffer ; it is im- 
poſſible to conceive how Body ſhould act upon itſelf, and be, at the 
ſame time, and in the ſame reſpect, both Agent and Patient. The 
intellectual Mind, it is true, can make itſelf its own Object. But 
Mind is eſſentially different from Body in this reſpect, that it can- 


nor 
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not be moved, as I have ſhown in the preceding volume “; where- 
as, the capacity of being moved is of the nature and eſſence 
of Body: So that it is impoſſible that, when two things are fo 
different, any argument can proceed from the one or the other. 
2do, It is by its power of reflection that intellect is able to make 
itſelf its own object. Now, by this power, it is diſtinguiſhed, not 
only from Body, but from every other Mind. But he who ſays, that 
Body can reflect, turn upon itſelf, and make itſelf its own object, 
ſpeaks without ideas, or without underſtanding what he ſays, and 
deſerves no other anſwer. 


A propoſition ſo clear does not ſtand in need of any authority to 
ſupport it; but there is one that has occurred to me, ſince publiſhing 
the Firſt Volume, which I will here give the reader. It is from A- 
riſtotle, in his Phyſics, where he ſays, that moving, and being moved, 
are Relatives, belonging to the Categories of doing and ſuffering ; and 
therefore, what moves, moves what is moved, and what is moved, is 
moved by that which moves, I have quoted below the words in the 
original *, where the learned reader will obſerve, that there is a 
clearneſs and emphaſis, as well as conciſeneſs, in the expreſſion, 
which cannot be preſerved in any Engliſh tranſlation, 

| E 2 If 
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+ Tor d es vi ve ptr K dige nas Al ννν,jEtñh v. — rere, dal ra- 
ri, da. h αντντιν,ν. Th e νννον To yp SIPTIZE? fre ven eee, Ka T6 users 
unredee Tov armee. It is needleſs to quote more paſſages, as indeed the ſum of 
his Phyſiology and Theology is, that, in the univerſe, there is ſomething that is 
moved, and ſomething that moves ; ve» To zwv0vgetr0r vs Treg reren, 2s Simplicius 
expreſſes it in his Commentary upon the firſt book of the Phyſics, p. 56. The one he 
calls the bas, or Material Cauſe of things, and the other the Efficient, which he 
paraphraſes, by calling it the Wu & dg eee, I cannot, however, help quoting 
one paſſage more of che Metaphyſics, lib. 1. cap. 3. where, giving a biſtory of the 
opinions of the antients concerning the firſt cauſes of things, be tells us, that, af- 
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If it be proved that Matter cannot move itſelf, then there. is an 


end of the whole philoſophy of Materialiſm or Atheiſm, which can 
| 0 be 


ter they had diſcovered, as they thought, the ſubject matter, or Material Cauſe, of 
the Univerſe, out of which every thing was made, and into which every thing is 
reſolved, they were naturally led to inquire what produced theſe changes in this 
ſubject ; for, ſays he, the ſubje cannot change itſelf ;—Ov yag In T0414 brontiquirer dvr. 
F0iti rag dare. Avyw N 6400, dort To Fvaer dor! * xanz eg 44% Tov rA 
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There is another authority which has occurred to me while I was writing this : 
It is from Themiſtius, who lived in the time of the Emperor Theodoſius the elder, 
a Peripatetic philoſopher, who writes a treatiſe wigs {vxas, explaining what Ariſto · 
tle has ſaid upon this ſubject; and, as he was a Sophiſt, (ſo rhetoricians were cal- 
led in that age), as well as a philoſopher, he writes both with great elegance and 
great perſpicuity ; on which account I would recommend his writings to the ſtu- 
dent of Greek philoſophy ; and, for another reaſon, —becauſe they are better print- 
ed than thoſe of any other commentator upon Ariftotle, Ammonius Hermeias's 
commentary upon the Categories only excepted. He proves, that no Body can be 

 &vreximrer, or ſelf-moved, in this manner: Either, ſays he, one part of the body 
muſt move the other, or the whole muſt move the whole. If one part move the o- 
ther, then it is not ſelf-moved ; at leaſt, not the whole of it, any more than an 
animal is ſelſ- moved, whoſe mind moves its body. On the other hand, if it be 


- ſaid that the whole moves the whole, ſo that at the ſame time, and in the ſame te- 


ſpe, it moves and is moved, is both agent and patient; that is, a thing abſolute- 
ly inconceivable— ig. UN lib. 1. fol. 679. This is pretty much the ſame argu- 
ment as that I have uſed; but 1 was glad to have it confirmed by the authority of 
ſo good a philoſopher and writer, He gives us in the ſame place another argu- 
ment, taken from the nature of being moved and moving, one of which is , 
and the other d merely: It is ſubtile, but I think ſolid and well worth the 
reading —The caſe truly is, that nothing can move itſelf, not Mind any more than 
Body; for Mind cannot, by its nature, be moved; therefore it cannot move itſelf. 
In this way Ariſtotle has argued in the firſt book De Anima, cap. 5. in fine.—'0r: 
a d dk; % r ⁰,jj u THY Wuyur Qariger ix reren. i T4 es pen Aral, Trae? os ev 
id' 'avrns. And in this way he has refuted (cap. 3. of the ſame book), Plato's no- 
tion of Mind, that it was dvrexanre5,—Sec what I have ſaid further upon this ſub- 


ject, vol, 1. P- 78. 
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be defended upon no other hypotheſis, but that Matter moves itſelf. 
On the other hand, if we maintain that Matter, by a vis ixſita, or 
power belonging to its nature and eſſence, moves itſelf, we cannot 
ſtop there, but muſt likewiſe maintain that it has a principle of intel- 
ligence in it, as well as of motion; ſince it is evident that all the 
motions of Nature are for ſome end or purpoſe, as evident as that 
the motions exiſt. Now, to propoſe an end, and to uſe means for 
accompliſhing that,end, is the very definition of intelligence in prac- 
tice, This is a conſequence which I believe all thoſe who maintain 
this notion are not aware of, but it appears to me to be unavoid- 


able. 
If the Materialiſt ſhould admit that Matter cannot move itſelf, 


but that there muſt be a mover, as well as a thing moved, then that 
mover muſt be either Mind or Body, If he admits it to be Mind, 
he gives up his cauſe: If he ſays that it is Body which moves Bo- 
dy, then he is reduced to the neceſſity of maintaining the moſt ab- 
ſurd of all hypothefes—an infinite ſeries of Bodies, all impelling and 
impelled ; for it is evident that Body cannot move Body, unleſs it 
be itſelf firſt moved. Now, if the int Body be moved by the /c- 
cond, 1 aſk, What moves the ſecond? If it be ſaid that it is the 
third, J aſk again, What moves the third? The ſame anſwer is 
given, and the ſame queſtion repeated; and ſo on in inſiuitum: And. 
thus we have an infinite number of motions without one original 
mover; which, in other words, is ſaying that there may be an in- 
finite number of effets without a caule. 


* . p — 
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Let us ſuppoſe a chain hung down from heaven, and from a height 
inviſible If it were aſked, What ſupports this chain? Would it be an 
anſwer ſufficient to ſay, that the firft or /oweft link is ſupported by the 

ſecond, or that next above it, the ſecond by the third, the third by | 
the fourth, and ſo on ; and, in this way, a chain of infinite length 
might be maintained to be ſupported by nothing at all, than which 
nothing 
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nothing can be conceived more abſurd, And yet it is preciſely the 
caſe of a ſeries of Bodies moving one another, without an original. 


43 | mover ; and, indeed, of any ſeries of cauſes and eſſects, without a. 
| 3 If this argument proves, that Motion in a ſtraight line cannot 


be produced by a ſeries of Bodies moving and moved, without ſome 
Firſt Mover that is not Body, it proves, a fortiors, that the circular 
motion, of which kind all the great motions in the univerſe are, 
cannot be produced in that way ; for the circular motion produced 
by Body cannot be produced but by a double impulſe, one in 
. a ſtraight line from the center, commonly called the line of projec- 
; tion, and the other towards the centre ; ſo that here there mult be 
F two infinite ſericſes of bodies impelled and impelling, without one 
| original cauſe of cither of the Motions. 


- . . 
— — 3 ov 2 


If Body cannot move itſelf, it cannot be conceived to act at all, 
and far leſs to be capable of that action which belongs only to ſu- 
perior Minds, I mean thinking, It is therefore moſt unphiloſophi- 
4 cal, and, indeed, abſurd and contradictory, to ſuppoſe that the 
. Deity might have ſuperadded to the other qualities of Matter the 
1 faculty of thinking; for that is to ſuppoſe that the Deity might make 
Matter to be Mind—to make that which, by its nature and eflence, 
cannot move, but only be moved, to move—In ſhort, it is to ſup- 
poſe that the Deity can alter the nature of things, make a ſquare a 
circle, negation affirmation, and the ſame thing to be and not to be. 


' And 
* this illuſtration, by the example of a chain, is taken from an excellent Book, 
a x entitled, © The Religion of Nature delineated,“ ſect. 8 p 6. A book, in which, 


w.th a grezt deal of good argnment, there is mote learuing than in any which 
hs fallen into my bands of a great while. And in this paſſage he very properly 
mentions the chain in Homer, faſtened to the throne of Jove, ot wg . O rem, | 
Homer exprefles it; for good philoſophy informs us, that evcry chain of cauſes and 


cds, he long tocver it may be, h.ngs from one great Firſt Cauſe which ſupports 
't, 
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And thus it appears, that, if Body cannot move itſelf, there is an 
end of the ſyſtem of Materialiſm and Atheiſm ; and every man who 
admits this muſt be a Theiſt, whether he will or not. | 


If I am ſucceſsful in this argument, it will ſupply a defe& which 
I obſerve in Dr Clarke's Demonſtration of the Being and Atributes 
of God, Set. 3. where he endeavours to refute Toland's pofi- 
tion, that Motion is eſſential to all Matter ; or, in other words, 
that matter can move itſelf, His refutation is by the following 
dilemma : * If Motion, or a tendency to Motion, (which is the 
* ſame thing in this argument), be eſſential to Matter, it muſt 
* have a tendency to move ſome one determinate way at once, or to 
move every way at once. Now, that it cannot have the laſt ten- 
* dency is evident.” But how does he prove that it has not the firſt ? 
A tendency,” ſays he, to move ſome one determined way, cannot 
* be eſſential to any particle of Matter, but muſt ariſe from ſome ex- 
* ternal cauſe, becauſe there is nothing in the pretended neceſſary 
nature of any particle to determine its motion, neceflarily and eſ- 
* ſentially, one way rather than another. But this is plainly begging 
the queſtion ; for thoſe who maintain that Motion is eſſential to 
Matter, maintain, that there is not only a tendency in the Matter to 
move one particular way, (and indeed it is impoſſible to conceive a. 
tendency to Motion, which is not in ſome one direQion or another), 
but they further ſay, that different Bodies have eſſentially and ne- 
ceſſarily different tendencies to motion in different directions. And 
ſome of them go ſo far as to allow that the Motion is intended for 
ſome end, and, conſequently, that it is guided by Intelligence which 
is in the Matter, together with a principle of Motion, both being, as 
they ſay, eſſential to Matter. And, indeed, as I have obſerved, 
. cannot be ſeparated. The true anſwer, therefore, to To- 
land's argument, is what I think I have proved, that Matter cannot 


move itſelf ; * if it cannot move itſelf, it will follow of neceſſary 
con- 
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conſequence, that it cannot move itſelf with Intelligence, or for a 
certain end, 


Dr Prieſtley's ſyſtem appears to me to be ſtill more extraordinary 
than the ſyſtem of thoſe who maintain that Body moves itſelf ; for 


| his ſyſtem is, that a Body does not move itſelf, but moves other Bo- 


dies round it by Attraction and Repulſion, which he makes to be 
eſſential qualities of Matter. And I have heard ſome Newtonians 
explain in this way what Sir Iſaac has ſaid of Attraction, though Sir 
[faac himſelf has been at great pains to obviate any ſuch miſappre- 
henſion, by ſaying, that he means nothing more by Attraction than 
a tendency of Bodies towards one another: And, for the ſame reaſon, 
he certainly means by Repulſion nothing more than the tendency of 
Bodies from one another. I therefore think it hard that theſe gen- 
tlemen ſhould charge Sir Iſaac with an opinion ſo abſurd, and which 
is entirely their own ; for no philoſopher before them ever thought 
of Matter operating upon Matter, otherwiſe than in contact, and by 
impulſe, for a very plain reaſon, that nothing can act where it is 
not, neither Mind nor Body : And, indeed, I can no more conceive 
a thing to act where it is not, than when it is not. But the philo- 
ſophers of this kind have ſuch a rooted averſion to Mind, ſuch a 
rriuhaaropeßia, as Cudworth calls it, that they will ſuppoſe any thing, 
and will adopt the moſt improbable, nay, an impoſſible hypotheſis, 


rather than admit the agency of Mind in explaining the phaenome- 
na of Nature. That thoſe who deny the exiſtence of Mind ſhould 


do ſo, is not ſurpriſing ; but I own I think it very ſurpriſing, that 
the Newtonians, who profeſs to believe in Mind, as their Maſter 
certainly did, ſhould have recourſe to ſuch ſtrange hypotheſes, rather 
than make uſe of Mind in ſolving the phacnomena of Nature, 


The hypotheſis, that there are other Bodies interjected betwixt the 
diſtant Bodies, by which they act upon one another, cannot be ſaid 
to 
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to be an abſurd hypotheſis, as we know that Bodies act upon one 
another by ſuch an interpoſition. Nor is it a new hypotheſis ; for 
the phaenomena of the loadſtone and the iron has been attempted to 
be accounted for in that way ; but it is no more than an hypotheſis ; 
and, if aethers and fluids, and ſubtile ſpirits, the exiſtence of which 
never can be proved, are to be ſuppoſed, all the phaenomena of Na- 
ture may be ſolved by ſuch arbitrary ſuppoſitions. This would be 
contrary to that fyndamental maxim of the Newtonian philoſophy, 
by which we are enjoined not to feign hypotheſes, and to build only 
upon fact and obſervation. But, what is ſtill worſe, if the exiſtence 
of theſe aethers were admitted, it could not be ſhown, from any laws 
of mechanics known, that they would produce the effects aſcribed to 
them: So that they reſemble, in every reſpect, the vortices of Des 
Cartes, which are now ſo generally exploded. 


Thus, I think, I have proved, that Body cannot move itſelf, and 
that, if it could, we muſt aſcribe to it not only a moving, but an in- 
telligent Mind; which, if we could ſuppoſe, there is an end of the 
ſyſtem of Theiſm, unleſs we reckon Spinoſa a Theiſt, who indeed 
profeſſed to be ſuch; but his God was matter intelligent, or, in o- 
ther words, the Material World itſelf. His ſyſtem of Atheiſm is 
much the ſame with the ſyſtem. of Strato, the Peripatetic, which [I 
have explained i in vol, 1..p. 240, And indeed, i it appears to me to 
be the only ſyſtem of Atheiſm that is not manifeſtly abſurd, or ri- 
diculouſly defective. Of this kind is the ſyſtem of Epicurus, who 
accounts for every thing from motion, but gives no account of Mo- 
tion itſelf, how it began, or how, it is carried on: And, further, he 
ſuppoſes, that Motion alone, without Intelligence, can produce all. 
thoſe wonderful works of Intelligerice that we ſee in the univerſe ; 
than which I can imagine no greater abſurdiry. Dr Prieſtley, in the 
ſyſtem he has given us of our Microcoſm, (for he has ngt yet given 
us a ſyſtem of the Great World), has avoided the defect of Epicu- 

Vor. II. F rus's 
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rus's ſyſtem, in not accounting for the origin of Motion ; for he 
ſuppoſes, that our machine was not only framed by Almighty power, 
but was likewiſe ſet agoing by that Power : But he maintains, that 
this Motion and Mechaniſm does produce Intelligence, and 'not on- 
ly Intelligence, but Conſciouſneſs ; for he cannot deny the fact, that 
this machine of ours does not only go on in the ordinary opera- 
tions of Intelligence, propoſing ends, and deviſing means for accom- 
pliſhing thoſe ends, but does alſo reflect, and makes itſelf its own 
object. And he likewiſe maintains, if I rightly underſtand his ſy- 
ſtem, that though there be Intelligence in the Univerſe, there is but 
one Supreme Intelligence, but no Inferior Intelligences; ſo that Men, 
Animals, and Plants, are but mere Machines, and the names of In- 
tellectual, animal, and Vegetable life, are nothing but ſounds. What 
we are to think of this ſyſtem, I leave the reader to judge. It 


Is better than the ſyſtem of Epicurus, in as much as it accounts for 


the Origin of Motion; but, in every other reſpect, it is perfect E- 
picuriſm ; and I think it is more abſurd than the ſyſtem of Strato 
and Spinoza, in this reſpect, that it ſuppoſes mere Matter to produce 
the works of Intelligence which we ſee man produces, without Intelli- 
gence in itſelf, But ſuch ſyſtems we are to expect from men who will 
ſpeculate on theſe high ſubjects, without the aſſiſtance of the Antients. 


I will conclude this chapter with obſerving, that, if I have ſuc- 
ceeded in proving that Body cannot move itſelf, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged that my definition of Mind and Body diſcriminate the two 
as much as is poſſible ; for, if Body cannot move, and if Mind can- 
not be moved, it is evident they never can be confounded, accord- 
ing to the definitions I have given of them, which are perfectly di- 
ſtinct, and, indeed, oppoſite, as oppoſite as affirmation and negation ; 
for Mind, I ſay, moves, Body does not move; Mind is not moved, 
as ſhall be demonſtrated in the next chapter, Body is moved: And 


from theſe deſinitions is demonſtrated an eſſential quality of Mind, 


of which I am to treat in the next chapter, viz. its immateriality. 
C HN AP. 
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E 8 ws VII. 


Of the Immateriality of Mind — Difficulty to conceive an immaterial 
Subflance.—T his to be done by the method of Abſtraction, as we 
conceive a Point, Line, &'c.—Power, Energy, Activity, eſſential 
Nualities of Mind. —T hat Power beſt ſeen in Motion—therefore 
Mind defined by the Power of moving.—Con/equences of Mind being 
an immaterial Subſtance—has no Part. —it indiviſible, and im- 
moveable, — Another conſequence it, that Mind moves Body in a 
Manner quite different from that in which Body moves Body.—[t 
moves unorganized Bodies in the ſame manner as it moves Animals 
and Plants. The Deity cannot be ſuppoſed to move Body in that 
wway.—Reaſoning from Analogy on that Subject. Mind moves Body 
in a manner quite different from that in which Body moves Body. 
Conſequences of that Difference —We know, therefore, in ſome 
reſpect, how Mind moves Body. . 


PO N this ſubject, of the immateriality of Mind, one great 
difficulty, and perhaps the greateſt of all, is to give an idea of 

an immaterial Subſtance, and to make it conceiveable that ſuch a 
Subſtance ſhould exiſt ; This I have endeayoured to do in the 13th 
Chapter of the 2d Book of my Firſt Volume. I am ſenſible I have 
loſt my labour with thoſe who believe that we have no ideas, but 
perceive things only by our ſenſes and imagination ; for it is certain 
that an immaterial Subſtance can neither be apprehended by Senſe, 
nor figured by the Imagination. But, with reſpe& to thoſe who 
admit the exiſtence of Ideas, and who are accuſtomed to the abſtrac- 
F 2 tions 
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tions that ſcience requires, the matter will not be ſo difficult. A geo- 
meter, for example, muſt abſtract from Body a point, a line, and a 
ſurface. He mult not, therefore, ſay, that he cannot conceive 
length without breadth, or both without depth; and, in general, he 
muſt admit that he can conceive the dimenſions of Body without the 
Body ; nay, he muſt admit that he can conceive what has no di- 
* at all, neither length, breadth, nor thickneſs, namely a 
Point; for otherwiſe geometry would be no fcience. In the ſame 
manner, the natural philoſopher muſt have the idea of form without 
matter, and matter without form, otherwiſe he never can explain 
properly the principles of phyſics. Now, if, inſtead of abſtracting 
Form or Dimenſion from Matter, I abſtract that Power by which it 
is moved, I have the idea of Mind, which, I ſay, is as clear and di- 
ſtinct an idea, as the idea of Form, or of a Point, Line, or Surface. 
It may be ſaid, I know, that Power or Energy is no more than a 
Quality of Matter; but I hope I have proved, to the ſatisfaction of 
the reader, that it is no Quality of Matter: It therefore mult. be a 
Quality of ſome other Subſtance. What that Subſtance. is, I cannot 
tell, any more than I can tell what the Subſtance of Matter is, of 
which Extenſion, Reſiſtance, and Solidity, are qualities; but I know 
moſt certainly that there is a Subſtance of Mind as well as of Matter. 
The experimental men, indeed, or ſuch a philoſopher as Mr David 
Hume, who tell us that we have no knowledge but by our Senſes, 


will fay that we do not ſee or feel Mind; therefore we cannot con- 


ceive that it exiſts. But I ſay the ſame of a point or a line. No 
man can ſay that he ſees or feels what has no parts, or what has on- 
ly length, but not breadth. But ſhall we therefore deny that a point 
or line exiſts? If we do, we deny at the ſame time that geometry 
is a ſcience. It is true, they do not exiſt in Matter, nor are not ma- 
terial, any more than Mind is; but they have not, for that, a leſs 


real exiſtence, but rather a more fixed and permanent one ; ; becauſe, 


whatever is material is in a conſtant flux and change ; nor is any 
thing fixed and ftable except Mind, and-its ideas. 
Power, 
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Power, therefore, energy, or activity, (for by all theſe words it may 
be expreſſed), is an efſential quality of that ſubſtance I call Mind, 
And as this power or energy. is moſt obvious to the ſenſes in mo- 
tion, I have defined Mind by the power of moving, and alſo becauſe 
every thing in the material world is in Motion, by which the whole 
frame of Nature is ſuſtained and preſerved. -There is, likewiſe, ano- 
ther reaſon, viz. That, without this power of Mind, Body could not 
exiſt, though Matter might, according to the diſtinction made by the 
antients betwixt Body and Matter ; for it is this moving power of 
Mind that makes the particles of Matter run together, cohere, and 


form Body *. 


The queſlion, then, is, What the nature of the ſubſtance is of 
which this power is a quality? And I ſay the Subſtance muſt be 
immaterial ; for, as the power is not a quality of Matter, and 
yet is a quality, it mult be a quality of ſomething which is 
not Matter, or, in other words, immaterial ; for immaterial is 
nothing but the negation of Matter. And this I think is evi- 
dence ſufficient for the immateriality of Mind. But, whoever 
deſires more, may conſult the fourteenth chapter of the ſecond 
book of Volume Firſt, where he will find it proved, a priori, from 
the nature of Motion, of Body, and of Mind ; and in the following 
chapter there is a proof of it likewiſe a pgfteriort ; both which, joined 
together, make, if Lam not much deceived, the cleareſt proof of the 
immateriality of Mind that has hitherto been produced: And it is a 
proof which goes to every principle of motion in Body; and for 
that reaſon I have called the motive principle, even in Bodies unor- 
ganized, Mind, becauſe every thing immaterial, or, in other words, 
what is not Body, muſt of neceflity be Mind. Ariſtotle, as I have 
| N . that the motive p in thoſe Bodies is like 

| | Mind ; 
It is well obſerved by Proclus, that whatever keeps together as, and whatever 


acts is incorporeal, or Mind. I have quoted the paſſage, in a note, upon p. 86. of 
the Firſt Volume, which ſee. See alſo p. 177. 
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Mind ; and, in another paſſage, he ſays expreſsly, that it is a ſpecies 
of life to phyſical Bodies ; which is juſt what I ſay it is *. 


If Mind be not material, it cannot have parts; for that is an eſſen- 
tial quality of Matter, which cannot belong to any thing that is not 
material. And here we may obſerve the analogy I before took no- 
tice of, betwixt geometrical abſtractions and thoſe by which we come 
to the idea of Mind ; for it appears that the Mind may not be im- 
properly defined, as Euclid has defined a point, viz. that which has 
no parts, | | 


If Mind has not parts, it follows, of neceſſary conſequence, that it 
cannot be moved, or moveable : For what is moved muſt neceſſarily 


have its parts in different parts of Space at different times. Nor can 
it occupy Space, or be extended; for Space, as I have ſaid, only re- 
lates to Body, not to Mind; otherwiſe Mind would have figure, as well 
as extenſion. Mind, however, may be ſaid, in a certain ſenſe, to be 
ſomewhere ; but in what ſenſe I ſhall, in the ſequel, more fully ex- 
plain. Mind, having no parts, muſt alſo be indiviſible ; ſo that, as it 
is the moſt excellent, ſo it is the pureſt and ſimpleſt of all Subſtances, 

| | Another 


* Lon Tic de „ Toi Gur cue, re war. Lib. 8. De Naturali Auſcultatione, cap. 5. 
in initis This kind of liſe Ariſtotle calls Nature, under which he comprehends 
the principle of Motion, not only in unorganized Bodies, but in Animals and Ve- 
getables. This is evident from what he ſays in Lib. 2. cap. 1. in initio, De Natu- 
rali Auſcultatione. And accordingly he is ſo underſtood by his Commentator Sim · 
plicius, in-his commentary upon the Second Book of the Phyſics, p. 86. where he 
ſays, 0 Agiecrer iD. en aA xa Tus xs war To Wig: „ee reren. Nature, 
therefore, in Ariſtotle's language, is Mind not Intelligent, operating in Body ; for, 
if the Mind have intelligence, it does not belong to Nature; and, therefore, in A- 
riſtotle's philoſophy, man, as well as God, is diſtinguiſhed from Nature. 

And here we may obſerve the true diſtinction betwixt Phyſics and Metaphyſics. 
Phyſics treat of Mind operating in Body and through Body; whereas Metaphyſics 

treat of Mind ſeparated from Body, and operating without Body. Betwixt theſe two 
lies the Subject of what Ariſtotle calls the human philoſophy. This ſubject is human 
intellect, which is not ſeparated from Body, but, though joined with it, can act 
w.thout it. | 


S - -- * 
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Another important conſequence, and which deſerves particular at- 
tention, of the Mind's being immaterial, is, that it cannot move Body 
in the manner that Body moves Body, by the ſurface of the moving 
Body impelling the ſurface of the Body moved ; for it is impoſſible 
that Mind, not being material, and therefore having no ſurface, can 
move Body in that way. | 


The queſtion, then, is, In what manner does Mind move Body ? 
And I ſay it is by acting upon every particle of it, even the inmoſt 
particles. And, accordingly, it is in this way that gravitation moves 
Bodies, not in proportion to their ſurface, but in proportion to their 
maſs *, In the ſame way Mind moves vegetables and animals, which 
kind of motion in them is called Animation. And it may be ſo call- 
ed, alſo, with reſpect to unorganized Bodies, as it moves them in the 
fame manner, Of this I ſhall ſay a great deal more afterwards. 


Another very remarkable difference betwixt the operations of 
Mind upon Body, and of Body upon Body, is, that, when Body 
impels Body, the motion continues ſome time after the impulſe ; 
whereas Mind not moving Body by impulſe, but by inceſſant ener- 
gies, the motion continues no longer than the energy, but ceaſes 
when the energy ceaſes, This we know with the greateſt certainty, 
from conſciouſneſs, the ſource of all our knowledge of the operations 
of the Mind, and particularly its operations upon Body ; for, with- 

out 


In this way Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Scholium Generale, ſpeaks of gravitation, 
* Oritur utique hacc vis a cauſa aliqua, quac penetrat ad uſque centra ſolis et 
* planetarum, fine virtutis dit inutione ; quacque agit, non pro quantitate ſuperfi- 
* cierum particularum in quas agit, (ut ſolent cauſae mechanic ), ſei pro quanti- 
© tate materiae ſolidae; where r Iſaac ſeems to acknowledge that Br 4ies ſo mo- 
ved are not moved mechanically; aud, if they are not moved mechanically, they 
muſt be moved by Mind; for, betwixt theſe two, there is no medium. 
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out conſciouſneſs, we ſhould not have known at all that Mind moves 
Body, 


The conſequence of Mind moving Body in this way, is not only 
that the Motion ceaſes when the energy ceaſes, but that it moyes 
Body in all directions with the ſame facility, not only in a ſtraight 
line, but in a curve, of which the direction is continually changing: 
And this, as ſimply and uniformly, as in a ſtraight line ; for, as the 
motion is, by the inceſſant exertion of the moving power, repeated 
every inſtant of the motion, it may change its direction every mo- 
ment, without any other motive force being applied to the Body, On 


the other hand, as Body moves Body by impulſe, which motion conti- 


nues ſome time after the impulſe, and as it is a law of Nature, that a 
Body ſo moved muſt go on in a ſtraight line, it is evident that it 
cannot be defleted from the ſtraight line, ſo as to be moved in a 
curve, without ſome other force applied to it. The curvilineal mo- 
tion, therefore, produced in this manner, muſt neceſſarily be a com- 
bined motion, not ſimple and uniform, 


However extraordinary, therefore, this kind of motion by Mind 
may appear to thoſe who have not attended to the operations of 
Mind, but only to thoſe of Body, I ſay we neither have, nor can have 
any other idea of it, becauſe. our own motion, from which alone we 
derive the idea of the motion of Nlind, is of that kind. 


Of what uſe this theory is, in explaining the motions of the ce- 
leſtial Bodies, may appear from what I have already ſaid upon this 
ſuhjec in the Appendix to the Firſt Volume, and will, I hope, appear 
ſtill more evidently from what I ſhall further ſay, 


In the mean time, it is to be obſerved, that 1 is not true what is 


commonly ſid, that we know nothing of the way in which Mind 


moves 
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moves Body ; for I think I have ſhown, that we not only know 
negatively that it does not move Body, as Body moves Body, but 


poſitively in what manner it moves it, It is true, indeed, that, as 


we do not know the Subſtance of either, we cannot tell exactly how, 
by their nature and eſſence, they are ſo connected, that the one muſt 
be always active, and the other always paſſive: Nor can we ac- 
count how Subſtances, fo totally different in their natures, ſhould af- 
fect one another as we know they do. But, 


. Eſt quodam prodire tenus, ſi non datur ultra * ; 


And we muſt give over altogether the purſuit of knowledge, if we 


inſiſt to know the very eſſence of thingg, and their moſt hidden 
principles: All chat we ſhould endeavour, i is to know well what is gi- 


ven us to know, and to live in hopes that our knowledge ſhall be 
more ee in a more perfect ſtate. 
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B O O K II. 


Of the ſeveral Kinds of Mind. 


. I. 


As there are different Metions, fo there are different Minds, —Of the 
loweft or elemental Mind, —Proclus's notion of that Mind. / Gra- 
vitation, compared with other motive Principles —Mind not al- 
ways moving, nor Body always moved.—Of the reality of this 
motive Principle in Body. The ſeveral Opinions upon this Subject. 
Od jection to the Exiflence of this Mind anſwered. be Vege- 
table Mind 1% abundant than the Elemental—more abundant than 
the Senſitive. - The Vegetable more artificial than the Elemen- 

tal—but leſs than the Senſitive.—Laſt of all, is the Intellectual, 
much more excellent than any of the other three. 


N this chapter, I propoſe to give an account of the ſeveral ſpecie- 
ſes of this great genus Mind; for, as there are ſeveral different 
kinds of Motion in this univerſe, there muſt be different Minds; and, 
as all the Motions in it are directed by Intelligence, there muſt be 
Minds in it that have intelligence, as well as a moving power, 


I will begin with the Mind which only moves, and this in the 
ſimpleſt manner. The Mind I mean, is that which, according to 
| the 
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the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, is in all phyſical Bodies, and may 
be called the Elemental Mind; firſt, becauſe it is in the elements, 


and makes them cohere together, ſo as to form Bodies of ſome ſize, 


which, being compoſed of theſe elements, have all this Mind in them ; 
and, ſecondly, becauſe it is the foundation and ground-work of all 
the other Minds incorporated with Matter ; for the vegetable, the 
animal, and the intellectual life in Man, are but ſuperſtructures upon 
this elemental life, which pervades the whole material world, and 
may be ſaid to be the baſis of every thing in it. 


As this Mind animates and aQtuates ſimple and elemental Bodies, 
G 2 or, 
: | | 


* This principle, as I have obſerved before; Ariſtotle ſays is *wen4y za, and {wr 
| Con u en dere natreruri, But the Platonic philoſophers of later times, particularly 
Proclus ſurnamed his ſucceſſor, ſpeak much more fully of this principle of life and 
activity, which. they ſay pervades all Nature, brute matter, as well as Bodies com- 
monly called animate. Proclus, in his commentary upon the Timaeus, p. 4. calls 
it Coy dxagiores 199 Twmerpren, and he deſcribes it thus, 9. %% Js nearer ixanvrer, 
— , 
is TY noouy, van is dvry v db direc e And this principle, which is in 
itſelf eternal, as well as immaterial, and prefecves the ſpecieſes of things, though 
the matter of them be corrupted, is, in the language of theſe later Platonifls, 
as well as of Ariſtotle, called . The firſt principle, according to Proclus, 
is altogether out of Nature, being ityqwuwes, and perfectly ſeparated from all 
matter z but this , he ſays, is that alone which proceeds and goes forth into 
Body. M d es, gene Nee, Tis xai ogyarer nh Tar Oe, % ee, iv NA. 
a ren, M ix Twe To derne, rn 4 favry; ingyuw* And he defines Nature, 


according to the doctrine of Plato, in this way, Qoris draparc, Age ves ropere!,, 


ae ixovre. dvren, iu lar dg bv - Proclus, in Timacum, p. 4. Nature, 
therefore, according to him, is preciſely what I make it, an immaterial principle of 
motion in Bodies, acting according to intelligence, but without conſciouſtteſs, or 
being able to recognize itſelf. And in a paſſage which I have quoted from the ſame 
author, (Volume Firſt, p. 208.) he blames Ariitotle, and, I think, very juſtly, for 
ſpeaking ſo much of the Miud which governs the Motions of the celeſttal Bodies, 
and ſaying ſo little of this Elemental Mind, which is the grand agent of Nature here 
on earth. 
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or, if compounded, not of ſuch artificial frame and texture as Bodies 
organized; ſo the motions it produces here on earth are of the 
ſimpleſt kind, being all in ſtraight lines: But, like other Minds, it 
moves by inceſſant energies, and theſe not conſtant or uniform, but 
increaſing or decreaſing, according to the diſtance of the objects to 
which, or from which the Bodies in motion are moved. In the moſt 
remarkable motion of this kind, I mean the motion of Bodies falling 
towards the centre of the earth, the ratio of increafe or decreaſe, at 
the diflerent diſtances, has been exactly fixed. But, in the motion 
of other Bodies, ſuch as electrical, magnetical, and chymical, the va- 
rious force of the moving power has not been fo exactly calculated, 
though we are ſure it is governed by fixed and ſtated laws, as well 
as every other thing in Nature, 


This motion of gravitation is likewiſe more conſtant than any 
other motion of Bodies upon earth ; for in all heavy Bodies here 
there is a tendency towards the centre ; whereas the motions of 
magnetiſm and electricity are only occaſional, when the Bodies are 


within a certain diſtance of one another. And there is another oc- 


caſional motion, which our modern philoſophers account for, not 
from any reaſon or principle, but by a mere word or ſound, I mean 
the word Attraction; and that is the motion of the waters of the fea 
upward, when the moon is in a certain poſition with reſpect to them. 


And here we may obſerve in paſling, that, though Mind have the 
power of moving, and be the only active principle in the univerſe; 
yet it is not neceffary that it ſhould be always moving, but it may 
be ſometimes quieſcent, and then it moves only potentially, or in 
capacity: And the ſame may be true of Matter, with reſpect to its 
quality of being moved, And, accordingly, Ariſtotle maintained, 
that the different kinds of Bodies had deſtinations to different places, 
to which, when they were arrived, they reſted. Thus, according 


to 
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to him, a ſtone, if it were at the centre of the earth, would be at 
reft ; and therefore he has faid, that Nature is a principle of reft as 
well as of motion. It is, however, true, that we know no Body 
that is not actually in motion, or has not a tendency to motion. In 
this ftate are all Bodies here on earth; the whole ſolar ſyſtem is all 
in motion, and! it is _y e other ſyſtem i in the univerſe. f 


Weither is it beet that cbery⸗ kind' er Migd: in che eu- 
verſe ſhould immediately, and directly, move Body. And I am per- 
fuaded, that the intellectual Mind is not the immediate Cauſe of 
Motion, but only the remote, moving Bodies by the agency and mi- 
niſtry of inferior Minds, ſuch as the Animal and Vegerable, and this 
loweſt Mind, of which 1 am now treating ; but we muſt never for- 


get, that it is a fundamental maxim of this philoſophy, that Mind 


is the * of all bn, rr mediately or mg 


f That this elemental Mind, or principle of Motion, does reatly 
exiſt in, the univerſe, I hope I have proved to the fatisfaction of my 
reader in the firſt part of this work. 1 will, however, add fortie- 
thing more upon this fubje&, as I know it is that part of my ”_ 
which ſtumbles the moſt of nn. mg more W any other. 
2a FUGOTT] — 
There can * I think, but four opinions upon this . ſubject; for, 
either Body moves itſelf, or it is moved by impulſe of other Body, 
or it is moved by Mind. And this laſt opinion divides into two; 
for, either the Mind, is Deity moving directly and immediately thoſe 
Hadies, or it is a particular Mind in them, which is the cauſe of 
their Motion : So that the whoſe opinions of this ſubſet are tour; 
and, beſides theſe, there can be none other,” 


As to the firſt of theſe opinions: Whoever believes that Body 
moves itſelf, is an Atheift, whether he'knows it or not ; 18 as it is 


un- 
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undoubtedly moved by Intelligence, that is, for a certain purpoſe, 
he muſt alſo believe, that Body has, by its nature and effence, Intel- 
ligence, as well as a Moving Power “. 


To the /econd hypotheſis the objection is obvious; That i gives 
no account of the Origin, or Principle, of Motion, but ſuppoſes an 
infinite ſeries of bodies all impelling and impelled ; a ſuppoſition, as 
I have ſhown 7, altogether abſurd and unintelligible: And, beſides it 
ſuppoſes Bodies, of the exiſtence of which there is not the leaſt evi- 
dence, and which we cannot believe to exiſt, without renouncing 
our ſenſes, and making abſurd and incredible Fictions, inſtead of 
Syſtems of philoſophy ; for, who can believe that there is any exter- 
nal impulſe upon a ſtone when it-falls to the ground ? or, who can 
believe, that, when the magnet comes near to the iron, there ſhould 
be then a Body which impels the iron, but which did not exiſt be- 
fore: — If ſo, we muſt alſo create bodies to account for all the mo- 
tions exhibited by the chymiſts, which, like the Magnetical Motions, 
are only occaſional. I will only ſay farther of this ſtrange hypo- 
theſis, that it can only be adopted by thoſe who have raiſed them- 
ſelves ſo little above ſenſe, as to have no idea of any other Motion, 
but that which falls under the notice of ſenſe, namely, that which 
is produced by the impulſe of one Body upon another, and have ſo 
little uſe of Intellect, as not to be conſcious of their own operations, 
by which they might know, with the greateſt, certainty, that it is 
their Mind which moves their own bodies. | 


As to the hypotheſis of Body attracting Body, or of any thing, 
whether Body or Mind, operating where it is not, it is too abſurd 
to be ſeriouſly refuted 1. It has ariſen from the term Attraction, 

which 


* See what I have ſaid further upon this ſubject, p. 37. 
t P. 37. 
2} See p. 16. 
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which is of univerſal uſe in our philoſophy of Nature: And it ſhows 
us how dangerous the uſe of improper words is in all ſciences ; for, 
though Sir Iſaac has expreſsly warned his readers againſt ſuch 
an abuſe of the word, yet I believe, of thoſe who uſe it, there are few 
who do not afhx to it the notion of ſome force inherent in the Bo- 
dy, by which it attracts other bodies to it; and, indeed, the word, in 
its grammatical and etymological ſignification, can have no other 
meaning. | 


The third opinion is the opinion of Mr Baxter, who maintains, 
that the Deity is the immediate and direct Cauſe of Gravitation, and 
all the great movements in the univerſe. But this opinion, how- 
ever pious it may appear, cannot be admitted, unleſs we likewiſe 
admit, that the Deity does himſelf animate the ſeveral bodies ; that 
being the only way, as, I think, I have proved o, that Mind can move 
Body. Now, it would be highly derogatory to the Divine Nature, 
and it would be truly making of the Deity an anima mundi, not en- 
tirely ſeparated from Matter, as we ought to believe of Deity, 
but immerſed in it, and intimately connected with it, as our 
Minds are, to ſuppoſe that he animated every particle of Mat- 
ter, and, in that way, immediately produced all the motions 
of Unorganized Bodies. It is certainly a much more probable 
hypotheſis, and more worthy of the Divine Majeſty, to ſuppoſe 
that he moves all thoſe Bodies by inferior Minds; and I ſhall 
preſently ſhow, that it is much more agreeable to the General Ana- 
logy of Nature, and to our original idea of the Moving Power of 
Mind. 

There are, I know, ſome who ſpeak of Bodies being moved by a 
force originally impreſſed upon them by the Deity. This ſtrange 

| notion, 


P. 47. 
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notion, 11 imagine, Is derived from Si r Iflac Newton s Firſt Law of 


Motion, which alerts, that Bodies once ſet in Motion continue al- 


ways i in Motion, by what he calls the vis inſita. Bur, in the fir "ft place, 
1 think I have ſhown clearly, and ſhall further ſhow in the ſequel, 
that this Law of Motion, though laid down as an axiom, is not 
true ; and that no Body can either begin or continue Motion by 
any power eſſential to Matter, but only by a power altogether dif- 
ferent, namely Mind. But, 24), if it were true, it could not apply 
to-this caſe, being only applicable to Motion begun by bodily im- 
pulſe, which, as I have ſhown, cannot account for all the Motions 
of the univerſe, And, lafly, though it might be conceived, 'that 
one original impreſſion upon the Body, whether given by Mitia 
or Body, might continue to make it move withour Teaſing, it'is 


impoſſible to conceive that the Game. impreſſion only once given, 
ſhould make it move for ſome time, and, after it has ceaſed , 
move, move again, as in the caſe of the magnet and the i irvp, — 
of what they call. the elective attraction, which the chymiſts exhibit 
in their ſolutions of metals,—and of the common, phacnomenon of 


* #Þ # 


a ſtone falling to the ground as often as i is taken up from it. * 
in Thin 


All theſe falſe opinions, therifte,beiig rejeel, eben 

only the true opinion, that each Body is moved by a Mind belong 
ing to itſelf. And this opinion I hold to be perfectiy agreeable to 

the general analogy of Nature, and to our original idea of the mo- 
ving power in Bodies; for the moving power of any Body is not a 
ſenſation, but an idea. The Motion of the Body is à fact that falls 
under the ſenſes: But it is by intelligence that we apprehend 
the cauſe of that movement : And, in general, it is only by 
intelligence that we have any notion of cauſe or eſſect. Nom, how 


do we get the idea of Mind moving Body? And I fay it is by Con- 


ſciouſneſs; for it is by reflecting on what paſſes in our own little 


world, that we know that our Bodies are moved internally, not by 


any 
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any external force ; for every Body muſt be moved, either exter- 
nally or internally : And, as our Bodies are not moved externally, 
they muſt be moved by ſome internal principle; and that principle I 
call Mind : And it is in this way, and this way only, that we form, 
or can form, the idea of Mind moving Body. And by applying this 
idea to the ſeveral motions of the univerſe, we ſhall diſcover, with as 
great certainty as the nature of the thing is capable of, that unorga- 
zed Bodies are moved by the ſame internal principle. And I pro- 


ceed thus, 


In the firſt place, I know, by the moſt certain of all knowledge, 
I mean Conſciouſneſs, that my Body is moved by this internal prin- 
ciple. From myſelf I proceed to other men; and by analogy I con- 
clude, that their bodies are moved in the ſame manner. By the ſame 
analogy I diſcover that the bodies of other animals are moved likewiſe 
in that way: And from thence I proceed to the vegetable, whoſe 
motions can no more be accounted for from external impulſe than 
thoſe of the animal : I therefore conclude that they are alſo produ- 
ced by an internal principle. Nor can I ſtop at the vegetable ; but 
the ſame analogical reaſoning muſt make me. conclude, that unorga- 
nized bodies are moved alſo by an internal principle, fince their mo- 
tions cannot be accounted for, any more than thoſe of the vegetable, 
from external impulſe, 


Thus, far, therefore, I think i it is proved, by a clear analogy, that 
unorganized Bodies are moved by Mind ; and, as Mind can move 
only internally, not externally, or by application of ſurface to ſur- 
face, as Body moves Body, it is alſo proved, that thoſe Bodies are 
moved by Mind internally, And a like analogy further proves, 
what I have before endeavonred to eſtabliſh, that it is not the Uni- 
verſal Mind that moves theſe Bodies, but a. particular Mind; for it 
will be allowed by every Body, that it is a particular Mind that 

Vor. II, ; HH | moves 
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* moves our Bodies: For the ſame reaſon, it cannot be denied, 
4 at leaſt, it is not denied by any philoſopher among us, that it is a 
particular Mind which moves the Brute. From the Brute, in the 
ſame analogical way of reaſoning, I proceed to the Vegetable, and 
from the Vegetable to the unorganized Body ; making this general 
concluſion, that all thoſe ſeveral Bodies, being moved in the ſame 
manner, are not only moved by Mind internal, but each by a parti- 
cular Mind “. | 


The analogical method of reaſoning which hath been uſed here, is 
very much practiſed by Plato, in all his ſpeculations concerning Na- 


| ture, And, indeed, it appears to me, that if, in natural philoſophy, 
ſ | we do not reaſon by analogy, from what we ſee and know, to what 
4 | we do not ſee and know, we can make very little progreſs in natural 


knowledge; nor do I think it is poſſible that we can otherwiſe make a 
ſcience of it at all. And, accordingly, not only Plato, but our modern 
, na- 


ln this analogical way, Dr Prieſtley argues, (p. 258. of his Illuſtrations of the 
Diſquiſitions), where he ſays, That, if we ſuppoſe that it is an immaterial ſubſtance in 
Man, and not the mere organization of his Body, that feels and thinks, we muſt, for 
the ſame reaſon, ſuppoſe, that it is not the material magnet that attracts iron, but a 
peculiar immaterial ſubſtance within it ; and he adds, * For the ſame reaſon, we may 
imagine diſtin immaterial ſubſtances for every operation in Nature, the proximate 
© cauſe of which we are not able to perceive.” And I think the Doctor argues 
well ; for, if there be an immaterial ſubſtance in Man, and in other animals, by 
which they are moved, there muſt alſo neceſſarily be an immaterial ſubſtance in 
unorganized bodies, by which they are moved. The Doctor, therefore, and I rea» 
ſon in the ſame manner : Only we ſet out from principles quite different ; the Doe- 
tor maintaining, that there is no immaterial principle in man, and, therefore, there 
is none in the loadſtone, and other unorganized bodies; I, on the other hand, main» 
taining, that there is an immaterial principle in Man, and that, therefore, there is 
one in Bodies unorganized as well as organized. This ſhows me, that the Doctor 
is naturally an acute man, and can ſee conſequences and connections of things; 
and I have no doubt but that, if he had ſtudied the antient philoſophy, he would 
have drawn the ſame concluſions from the principles of it that 1 do, 


fi. 
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naturaliſts, reaſon in that way, when they colle& a great many parti- 
cular facts of natural hiſtory, under general heads, proceeding upon 
the ſuppoſition, that all facts of the ſame kind are produced by the 
ſame cauſe. In like manner, I ſuppoſe that all theſe ſeveral Bodies, 
being moved in the ſame manner, are all moved by the ſame cauſe. 
If, indeed, another cauſe could be aſſigned, as the ſame eſſect 
may be produced by different cauſes, I ſhould admit that the argu- 
ment was not concluſive. But, as no other cauſe is pretended, ex- 
cept Ethers, and Fluids, inviſible and intangible, which, if they could 
be ſuppoſed. to exiſt, (for, as to any proof of their exiſtence, it is 
not ſo much as pretended), would not, by any laws of mechanics 
known, account for the ſeveral motions of Bodies, I think I may ſay 
that this argument, from analogy, is as concluſive as any argument 
of the 1 can be. 


The great objection to this part of my ſyſtem ariſes from the con- 
fined ſenſe which many people give to the word Mind, as if it de- 
noted only that which thinks and reflects, but did not comprehend 
that principle which only moves. But here again I would argue in 
the analogical way, and aſk thoſe objectors, whether they do not 
give the name of Mind to that principle in the Brute, which, though 
without thought or reflection, moves him? This principle, it is 
true, has ſenſation, appetite, and defires ; but what will they ſay of 
the motive principle in the Vegetable, which has none of theſe? And 
where is the difference betwixt the motive pringple in the Vege- 
table and the unorganized Body, except that, in the former, it is 
more complicated and artificial? If any one ſays, that he cannot 
conceive how there ſhould be any motive principle without thought 
or reflection, appetites or deſires, I would have him conſider, that 
one Body moves another, and yet the Body moving has neither 
thought nor reflection, appetites nor defires: And, if Body can 
move | Body without any of theſe, why ſhould not Mind do it like- 
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| wiſe? If, this notwithſtanding, any one ſhould think that there 


cannot be a moving power without appetite and deſire, I fay that 
there is in Bodies unorganized ſomething, at leaſt, very like to ap- 


petite; for, in what the chymiſts call elefive attractions, we ob- 


ſerve certain Bodies, not only ſhowing the greateſt inclination to 
other Bodies, and running, as it were, into their embraces, but, af - 
ter they have incorporated with them, forſaking them, and, in pre- 
ference to them, uniting themſelves with others *. 


This motive principle, whether ſimply moving, or having other 
powers, I denote by the general name of Mind; becauſe I think 1 
have proved, that it is not Matter : And, if it be not Matter, it muſt 
be Mind ; as I hold there is nothing in the univerſe but Matter and 
Mind. But, if any man is diſpoſed to call it by another name, 
ſuch as Life, Vitality, or a Principle of Motion, I have no objections, 


provided he allow that it is not a Material Principle: For I have 


always held it to be frivolous and inept, to diſpute about words, 
when people are agreed about things. At the ſame time, I think, 
it is better to give ſuch names to theſe things as may ſerve to keep 
in view the governing power in Nature, and never let us forget that 
Mind is the author of all Motion. 


I only further add concerning this ſpecies of Mind, that, as it is 
predominant in the ſyſtem of the Material world, and makes a part 
of all Vegetables and Animals, it is neceſſary that it ſhould abound 
more than any other ; and, accordingly, it animates every particle 
of Matter, Mineral, Vegetable, or Animal. Nor is it any objection 
to my ſyſtem, that I thus make the number of Minds infinite : For, 
though Matter be, in theory, infinitely diviſible, yet, as I have ſhown 


_ elſe» 


* See what I have further ſaid concerning appetite, both in vegetables, aud in 
n * Vol. 1. p. 237. and 238. 
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elſewhere , it is not, in fit, fo divided; and it appears now to be 


the general opinion of philoſophers, that all Bodies conſiſt of a cer- 


tain number of particles, which are perfectly ſolid, and, therefore, in- 
capable of diviſion. Now, as all Nature conſiſts of Body and Mind, 
there is no abſurdity in ſuppoſing that there is as much Mind in the 
univerſe as Body, and, conſequently, that every particle of Matter 
is animated by a Mind; not, indeed, a mind intellectual, for that 
is an abſurd, Atheiſtical, ſyſtem, but a Mind of the loweſt kind; chat 
which only moves i in one uniform wer ol 


The next in * as well as abundance, is the Vegetable Life, 
which, as it is of a higher kind, ſo it is more artificial, and has 
movements much more various, by which the plant grows, is nou- 
riſhed, and propagates its kind : And, as it is leſs abundant than 
the elemental life, ſo it is more abundant than the Animal, becauſe 
it makes part of the Animal, 


And here we riſe to what is much more mixed and compounded, 
and conſequently much more artificial. The Elemental Life is no- 
thing but a principle of Motion, and a Motion always in a certain 


direction: The Vegetable is more compounded ; for it is a prin- 


ciple, joined with the matter of the Vegetable, by the various 
movements of which principle, Growth, Nutrition, and Propaga- 
tion are performed: But the Animal is of a ſtructure very much 


more artificial; for there is ſuperadded to the Vegetable, a Mind that 


perceives objects without it, or, in other words, has Senſations, feels 
Pleaſure and Pain, has Appetites and deſires, and, by that power, 
which is called Inſtinct, provides for the gratification of theſe appe- 
tites, and, by conſequence, for the preſervation of the individual, and 
the continuation of the kind, 


But 
Vol. I. p. 243- 
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But the variety of Nature does not end even here ; for, however 
more excellent the Animal Life may be than the Vegetable, there is, 
even in this our earth, a Nature, by many degrees ſuperior to the 
Animal—a Mind, which not only perceives external objects, but 
perceives that it perceives them, - which apprehends not particulars 
only, but generals,—recogniſes its own, as well as other natures,— 
and, at laſt, riſes to the contemplation of the Great Univerſe, and its 
Greater Author : This Nature is Man, The Almighty crowned his 
works here below with the addition of Intelle& to the Animal Nature: 
Then indeed, he refted, and ſaw that all was good. 


CHAP, 
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CC RT OS II. 


Of the Difference betwixt Man and Brute. — This only to be learned 
in antient Philoſophy, —likewiſe another Diſtinction, betwixt God 
and Nature. — The Difficulty of diſtinguiſbing Man and Brute ari- 
fes from the Progreſs of Nature, by degrees, inſenſible, from lower to 
hig ber Beings. — The Diſtinction of Man and Brute depends upon 


diſtinguiſhing Ideas and Senſations. —Theſe not confounded in an- 
tient Philoſophy, —Confounded by Mr Locke and by Mr Hume,— 


The Uſe of the Word Idea in antient and Modern Times, — Some 
Ideas certainly not Senſations, ſuch as the Ideas of Being, 
Number, Beauty, Truth; —becauſe theſe cannot be apprehend- 
ed by any Senſe, —This it the Doctrine of Plato in the Theacte- 
tes. Difficulty of applying this Diſtinction to particular Subſtances. 
— This Difficulty ſolved, by recurring to the original Notion of Idea. 
It denotes the inward Form of the Thing, —T hat inward Form 
Mind.— This differently expreſſed by Plato and Ariſtotle. — The Sen- 
ations are the outward Appearances or Accidents of Things,— 
This Diſtinction betwixt the two, explained, General Obſervations 
concerning Ideas. — Of Abſtract, — General Ideas.— Idea of Sen- 
ſible Qualities, as well as of Subſtances, —The Conſequences of 


maintaining that Ideas are Senſations. — No Stability of Knowledge 


upon that Hypothęſit.— This the Doctrine of Protagoras and Hera- 
clitus—ſbould have been the Doctrine of Mr Hume. Difference be- 


twixt the Ideas and Senſations of particular Subſtances, explained.— - 


This Diſtinction applied to Animals, Vegetables, and Unorganized 
Bodies,—Opinion of Savage Nations concerning the latter. —Of the 
Diftinfion of Ideas and Senſations, in Qualities —/uch as the Colour, 

; White, 
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"4 White — uch as the Perception of Touch —alſo the Perception of a 
A particular Figure. —Of the Idea of Figure in general—of Extenſion 
—of Motion.—-To have an Idea, even of a particular Thing, 1s 
to perceive the one in the many.—A greater one perceived in gene- 
ral Ideas.—Theſe muft be abſtracted in order to be perfett.—The Di- 
fribution of Things into Genus and Species not artificial, but found- 
ed in Nature. Both Uniformity and Variety, neceſſary for a Syſtem. 
—The wonderful Variety and Uniformity in the Syſtem of Nature, — 
Of our Idea of Mind. —This Idea acquired by Conſciouſneſs. — Of 
the Nature of Conſciouſneſs, —/t diſtinguiſhes us from the Brute 
more than any thing elſe—1is the higheſt Faculty belonging to the 
human Mind—1s the Foundation of all Certainty and Knowledge. 
—No Reaſoning without Conſciouſneſs, From Conſciouſneſs we 
have the firſt Idea of Mind.—Progreſs in that Idea from the Mind 
that only moves, to the Supreme Intellectual Mind, — Of the Final 
Cauſe.—Of the Difference of our Perceptions and thoſe of the Brute. 
Man deftined by Nature for Purpoſes quite different. — The Progreſs 
of his Mind from leſſer to greater ones, fill he arrive at the great- 
eſt One in the Unwerſe. 


HAVE ſaid a great deal, in the Firſt Volume, upon the dif- 
ference betwixt Man and Brute: But ſo little is the philoſophy 

of Mind, which alone can enable us to make that diſtinction, ſtudied 
at preſent, that many believe Man to be no more than a better ſort 
of Brute, and that the difference is only in degree, not in kind. I will 
once more, therefore, endeavour to make this matter clear, which I am 
perſuaded can only be done by the help of antient philoſophy: If 
ſo, I would have thoſe conſider, who philoſophiſe without that help, 
how poor a philoſopher a man muſt be, who cannot diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf from a Brute. There is alſo another diſtinction, which the 
antient philoſophy will enable us to make, a diſtinction of ſtill higher 
| im- 
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importance in philoſophy ; I mean the diſtinction betwixt God and 


Nature, This is not made,, or, at leaſt, not properly made, by any 


modern philoſopher I know, though there is nothing we value our- 
ſelves more upon than our knowledge of natural philoſophy ; yet it 
is difficult to conceive how a man can be called a natural philoſopher, 
who cannot ſo much as define the ſubject of his ſcience, nor tell us in 
what reſpect it differs from the ſubject of theology. This diſtinction 


I have alſo endeavoured to explain in the preceding Volume “, and 


ſhall ſay ſomething 'more of it in this : In the mean time, I will en- 
deavour to explain, accurately and ſcientifically, the difference be- 


twixt Man and Brute. 


What makes it difficult to draw the line exactly betwixt theſe 


two, is the progreſs, that we obſerve in Nature, from inferior to 
higher Beings by degrees not eaſily to be ſeen and apprehended by 
ſuch intelligence as ours : For in this chain of Nature, which, as 
Homer tells us, reaches from heaven to earth, there is not any the 
ſmalleſt link wanting; and every thing holds of every thing, without 
the leaſt gap or interval betwixt. In this progreſs of Being, Nature 
aſcends from unorganized Body, to Body leaſt of all organized, I 
mean the plant; or, in other words, ſhe proceeds from the mere 
Elementary Life to the Vegetable, From thence if ſhe had pro- 
ceeded directly to the Intellectual Mind, there would have been a 
prodigious gap : But this ſhe has filled up with the Animal, ſo won- 
derfully framed, that it would ſeem that nothing more could be 
made of mere Matter. Her next ſtep, therefore, was neceſſarily to 
the Intellectual Being: And, accordingly, as ſhe had before joined 
the Senſitive Life to the Vegetable, now ſhe joins the Intellectual to 
the Senſitive, by ſuperadding Intellect to Senſation ; and ſhe has 
joined theſe three together ſo wonderfully, that all operate together 
in the ſame Man, with a mutual connection and dependence upon 
one another. And thus Man, being both an animal and an intel!-Qual 
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LI 


creature, muſt of conſequence act, ſometimes as a mere animal, and 


ſometimes as an intellectual Being. And as it is only by their ac- 
tions and operations that things are diſtinguiſhed, it is no wonder 
that Man and Brute ſhould be confounded by thoſe who cannot 


think juſtly, and diſcriminate accurately, 


In the preceding Volume, I have endeavoured to ſhow, that it is 
by Ideas that the Intellectual Nature operates, whereas the Senſitive 
operates only by Senſation ; fo that, if we cannot rightly diſtinguiſh 
betwixt Senſations and Ideas, we can never n make the diſtinc- 
tion betwixt Man and Brute. | 


I do not know that theſe two were confounded by any antient 


philoſopher ; I am ſure, at leaſt, they are not in the philoſophy of 


Plato and Ariſtotle. The word Idea comes from the moſt antient 
ſchool of philoſophy in Europe, I mean the Pythagorean, and, if 
we ſuppoſe it, as I do, to be the ſame with the Egyptian School, the 
moſt antient in the world ; for it is uſed by Timaeus the Locrian, 
in that moſt valuable work of his, ſtil! preſerved to us, De Anima 
Mundi. The ſenſe in which it is uſed by that author is the true 
etymological ſenſe of the word, denoting the form of the thing, not 
that form which is ſeen by the corporeal eye, but what is feen by a 
much purer and nobler eye, the eye of the Mind, In this ſenſe it is 
uſed by all the philoſophers of the Schools of Plato and of Ariſtotle ; 
and ir has been ſo uſed by me throughout this whole work, and in 


my other work upon the Origin and Progreſs of Language. The 


more antient Engliſh writers, even as late down as Biſhop Wilkins, 
who writes that grand philoſophical work upon Language, do not uſe 
the term at all, but, in place of it, the word notion, Mr Locke was 
the firſt author in England, as far as I know, that made uſe of it; 
but, not being a ſcholar, and altogether unlearned in antient philoſo- 
Phy, he has uſed it moſt ablurdly, to denote the perceptions of Senſe, 


which 
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which are common to us with the Brute: And in this manner he 
has confqunded the Brute with Man, in the very beginning of his 
work upon the human Mind ; nor does he appear to me ever to 
have rightly diſtinguiſhed them, or formed a juſt notion of what an 
idea was, though it be mentioned in every page of his book. Since 
his time, ideas and ſenſations have been confounded in all our phi- 
loſophical writings ; and the ſtrange language, of ideas of ſenſations 
has been introduced, into philoſophy ;—a confuſion of terms which 
the French have avoided ; for they WORE betwixt les idees and 
les ſenſations. | 


Mr Hume, following the footſteps of Mr Locke, (and, indeed, I 
cannot help ſaying that Mr Locke has laid the foundation, though, I 
believe, without intending it, of all the Atheiſtical philoſophy that 
has been broached fince his time), has told us that ideas are but 
weaker ſenſations, If ſo, there will be no difference betwixt Man 
and Brute, except in favour of the Brute, who has commonly acu- 
ter ſenſations. than we have. ; 


One conſequence, which Mr Hume has drawn from this do- 


trine “, is, that, as our Mind can only operate by the organs of the 


Body, it muſt periſh. with the Body. And, indeed, admitting the 
premiſes, it is not eaſy to deny the concluſion, or to prove philoſo- 
phically that the Mind, never acting but in conjunction with the 
Body, can have a ſeparate exiſtence, And there is another conſe- 
quenec, which, perhaps, Mr Hume did not foreſee, or, if he did, I 
believe he would not have been much alarmed, that, as there muſt 
be Ideas in the Divine Mind, if Ideas be Senſations, then Matter, 
from which they are derived, muſt be at leaſt coeval with the Deity ; 

I 2 and 


In one of the valuable legacies he has left to the public, which I have ſeen 
printed, but I believe it is not yet publiſhed. 
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and Deity muſt be ſo far dependent upon it, as to derive from it all 
* knowledge. 


It is, therefore, of the greateſt importance in Theology, and the 
religion of Nature, as well as in the philoſophy of Mind, to be able 
to diſtinguiſh accurately betwixt Ideas and Senſations. 


There are ſome ideas, which, I think, it muſt be evident to every 
Body, are not Senſations, ſuch as the Ideas of being or exiſtence, of 
the ſame, or differeut, of like or unlike, of number, that is, multitude 
defined, of beauty, goodneſs, truth, and ſcience ; for by what ſenſe 
can any of theſe be apprehended ? Is it by the fight, the hearing, 
the touch, the taſte, or the ſmell? Is it by any, or all of theſe? 
No body, I think, will ſay that it is; for, though we perceive, by 
the ſenſe, objects that exiſt, —that are like or unlike to other objects, 
—that are beautiful, —that are number, &c. yet we certainly do not 
perceive by the ſenſe the ideas of Exiſtence, Likeneſs, Beauty, Num- 
ber, &c. And, if they are not perceptions of the ſenſe, or ſenſa- 
tions, they muſt be Ideas; for every thing we perceive is neceſſarily 


the one or the other. 


It is by theſe examples, that Plato, in the Theaetetes, has ſhown 
the difference betwixt Senſations and Ideas. The former, ſays he, 


the Mind perceives by the Body, and its organs ; the other it per- 
ceives by itſelf, without any aſſiſlance from the Body . He might 
| have 


Plato Thaetet. p. 84. editio Serrani. The Greek (cbolar will obſerve in this 
paſſage of Plato a diſtinction, which is ſomewhat nice, betwixt $ the Relative in 
the dative caſe, and / le, the genetive with the prepoſition J« ; the former ſigni- 
fying the Agent, or the Percipient, in this caſe, the other the Inſtrument by which 
the percipient perceives. Thus we perceive all the objects of ſenſe, ſuch as co- 
lours, ſmells, taſtes, 79 vx», or by the Mind; but we . each of them by 
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have ſaid the ſame of all the moſt general Ideas, ſuch as thoſe con- 


tained in the Categories, as Subſtance, Quantity, Quality, Relation, 
&c. But, though this be no doubt an eſſential difference betwixt 


Ideas 


the means of, or, as we may expreſs it in Engliſh in one word, through the ſeveral 
ſenſes, the ſight, the heating, or the taſte, that is, in Greek, / ee, 12 
Js yortw; ; or, as Plato has likewiſe expreſſed it, / , 3” re, Kc. that is, by 
the means of the organs of theſe ſenſes. This ſhows how much the Greek philoſo- 
phy contributes to the perfect underſtanding of the Greek language. 

I cannot help here obſerving, that this Dialogue of Plato is one of the fineſt phi- 
loſophical dramas that ever was written : Though there be but three perſonages in 
it who act any conſiderable part, and the ſubject perfectly one, viz. An Inqui- 
ry what ſcience is; yet Plato has contrived to give it a wonderful variety, with 
incidents, turns, and peripateias, as they may be called, which are moſt pleaſing 
and ſurpriſing : And the ironical character of Socrates, pretending to know no- 
thing himſelf, and to be only the midwife of other peoples knowledge, is no where 
better kept up. I would, therefore, recommend this Dialogue, together with the 
Protagoras and the Gorgias, as perfect models, for thoſe who, not contented with 
the plain Didactie and Ariſtotelian method, as it may be called, of delivering philo- 
ſophy, - would join with it the ornaments of fine writing. If they think to do this 
by treating it in a rhetorical or poetical ſtile, they are very wide of the mark, and 
fall into the common error of thoſe, who think that it is ornamented diQtion only 
that makes poetry; whereas it is fable, charaFers, and manners, that conſtitute the 
eſſence of poetry, the language of which may be perfectly plain and ſimple, and 
ought to be ſo, if the nature of the ſubject requires it. 

I have elſewhere obſerved, vol. 1. p. 401. that the principal queſtion in this dia- 
logue is not reſolved. This was reſerved, as it would appear, for Ariſtotle to do 
in his books of Analytics, which, I have no doubt, were written with a deſign to ex- 
plain what Plato, in this Dialogue, has ſo much puzzled and perplexed ; for what 
the ſchoolmen ſay of theſe two philoſophers, that diſputat Plato, docet Ariſtoteles, 
will apply, if in any caſe, in this. But, though the principal queſtion be not 
determined, it is decided very politively by the reaſoning above mention · 
ed, that Senſation is not Science; for, ſays he, as there can be no ſcience without 
thoſe ideas I have mentioned, and as thoſe ideas are not perceptions of ſenſe, there- 
fore Science is not Senſation. And I doubt this was all the length that Plato could 
go, conſiſtentiy with the character of Socrates, to determine negatively what 
ſcience was not. | 
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Ideas and Senſations, and which, accordingly, I have made much 
uſe of in the courſe. of this work, yet it is ſometimes difficult to 


apply it, particularly to Ideas that are ſpecial and particular to certain 


things, ſuch as a particular ſubſtance, an Animal, for example, or Ve- 
getable, or a quality or accident of any of theſe, ſuch as Colour or Fi- 
gure ; for, as we have Senſations as well as Ideas of ſuch things, it 
becomes a matter of pretty nice diſcrimination to diſtinguiſh accu- 
rately the one from the other. Thus, when I ſee a man, I pei- 
ceive his colour, his ſhape, and certain other things that fall under 
my ſenſes; at the ſame time I have the Idea of the Man: But, 
how am I to diſtinguiſh what I thus perceive by my Senſes, from 
what I perceive by the Mind alone without the Senſes, or, in other 
words, t! the Idea? 


In order to explain this matter, we muſt recur to the original, and 
etymological ſignification, above mentioned, of the word Idea, which, 
by a metaphor taken from the outward appearance of the thing, de- 
notes that inward form by which every thing is what it is, and no- 
thing elſe *: And this form I muſt be able to diſtinguiſh from the 

matter, 


* This form, in the language of the Pythagorean School, as I before obſerved, 
is called is, (from whence our Engliſh word idea), a word much uſed by Plato, 
but ſeldom by Ariſtotle, except when he diſputes againſt the Ideas of Plato. The 
word generally uſed by Ariſtotle, and very frequently by Plato, is ws, which A- 
riſtotle very often paraphraſes, by calling it the + 7+ e of the thing, or ſimply 
the r. conſtrued with the dative of the thing, as ve «va: geen Of re wwe: inns ; 
And ſometimes he calls it the %, of the thing. The matter he gave the ſame 
name to, that other philoſophers did, calling it bas The compoſite, that is, 
the Matter and Form joined together, he held only to have a real exiſt- 
ence ; therefore he called it the rs , or the rely %, and gave it a name, 
ſuch as, avigere;, or ret, and then he diſtinguiſhed betwixt eres and. 
Te $1164 avlgery, and betwixt wiv and ve 4a: whi*' See Ariſtotle De Anima, lib. 3. 
cap. 5- On the other hand, Plato, holding that the Form or Idea had an exiſtence,. 
not only out of Matter, but out of the Mind of any intelligence, ſaid that the idea 

was 
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matter, otherwiſe I can have no idea of the thing. In the works of 
art, this diſtinction between the Matter and the Form is obvious to 
common obſervation, And no philoſopher will deny that there is 
the ſame diſtinction in the works of Nature, if he believes that the 
material world is the work of Intelligence ; for, if that be the caſe, 
the Form of every thing in Nature muſt be, like the Form of artih ; 
cial things, the Idea in the Mind of the artiſt who produces them. 
But, it will be aſked, How are we to diſcover this Idea in the works 


of Nature? And it muſt be acknowledged, that it is more difficult 


to diſcover it in the works of Nature than in thoſe of Man, for 
this plain reaſon, that the former being the work of moſt perfect 
Intelligence, cannot be ſo eafily comprehended by us as the works 
of Intelligence, fuch as our own. But it is to be diſcovered, even 
by us, at leaſt in a certain degree; and there is one difference be- 
twixt the works of Nature and of Art, which helps us very much to 
that diſcovery. The works of Art are, in themfelves, all lifeleſs 


and inactive; whereas the works of Nature have, like the images 


which Dedalus is faid to have made, life and motion in themſelves ; 
and it is this principle of life and motion, which I call Mind, that 
makes the Form of every Natural Thing, producing all its motions 
and energies, and its every other quality. That there is ſuch a 

| Mind, 


was the ve, of the ro ere. „ or, as we would fay in Engliſh, the thing, or, the 
thing itſelf : And this was his meaning when he ſpoke of ar. ge · avre- e 
As to the compolite, or form incorporated, he ſaid it was in conſtant change, and 
could not be ſaid to exiſt, «= u AMA yore; and therefore it could not be the 
ſubjeci of ſcience. But both philsſophers agreed in this, that the Form of any thing 
was an Idea in the Divine Mind, which, being impreſſed, as it were, upon Mat- 
ter, produced all theſe corporeal forms we ſee in the univerſe. Thus much I thought 
proper to ſay, for the information of thoſe who would apply themſelves to the ſtudy 
of antient philoſophy, where, though they underſtand the Greek language, they 
will find terms of art that they do not underſtand, being altogether different from 
thoſe uſed in modern philoſophy; and which, therefore, without ſome ſuch expla- 
nation as I have given them, may diſcourage them very much in the ſtudy of the 
two great authors of that philoſopby, Plato and Ariſtotle. 
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Mind, or J-, in all animals and vegetables, which makes their 
ae, or form, Ariſtotle has told us “; and he ſays alſo, that thete is 
ſomething like it in all natural Bodies, unorganiaed 45 well as or- 
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And this ſhows us of what importance it is in vhiloſophiy to eſta- 


| bliſh, as I have endeavoured to do, that there is a Mind, or Motive 


principle, in all Bodies; for, if ſo, it is evident that, as Mind is 


predominant in every thing, that Mind muſt be principal in every 


Body, and muſt conſtitute. its form and its eſſence, from which all 


its qualities are to be derived. Every thing here below, therefore, 


is-a ſyſtem ; for, as Nature itſelf is a great ſyſtem, ſo every part o 
it, animal, vegetable, or mineral, is a leſſer ſyſtem ; and, if fo, it is 
evident that, in every one of theſe leſſer ſyſtems, as in the greater, 
there muſt, be ſomething principal and predominant, and, by conſe- 
quence, ſome things ſubordinate and dependent. And theſe are the 
things which are apprehended by the Senſe ; whereas, what is prin- 


cipal in the thing, and makes its nature and eſſence, is apprehended 


only by the Intellect. 


That there is in every thing ſomething principal, diſtinct from its 
material and ſenſible qualities, and which makes the thing what it is, 
and denominates it to be of ſuch and ſuch a ſpecies of things, is evi- 
dent from this, that the matter of every thing is continually chan- 
ging. In animal or vegetable bodies, there is not one particle of 
them that is not changed in a few years, and their ſenſible qualities 
alſo are very much altered; and in mineral bodies alſo there are 
continual changes going on, at leaſt with reſpect to ſize and figure: 

WOE DIS REC! WS 


* Lib. 2. De Anima, cap. 1. where, in giving a definition of 'ux1, or Mind, af. 
ter he has made a diſtinction betwixt the Jay or matter, and the geg or de, that 


is, the form or idea, he adds, aiarnau age THY N , IK, 45 e eeheres bre 
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Yet all thoſe ſubſtances continue ſtill the ſame. And not only doe: 
the ſpecies ſtill remain ; but even the individual, though every par- 
ticle of it be changed, is ſtill the ſame, Now, what is it that pre- 
ſerves this wonderful identity, amid ſuch variety of changes? It is, 
I ſay, this internal principle, this Mind, as I call it, which is apprehended 
only by the Intellect; whereas the Senſes perceive no more than the 
matter of the Thing, and thoſe material qualities which are continu- 
ally changing. However imaginary this notion of identity may ap- 
pear, as, I know, to ſome every thing will appear ſo that they can- 


not ſee with their eyes or lay hold of with their hands, yet it is 


truly the principle, without which there would be no ſtability or 


permanency of exiſtence in this lower world, but every thing would 


be in a perpetual flux, like the ſtream of a river, according to the 
philoſophy of Heraclitus and Protagoras, whom Ariſtotle refutes * 
by making the diſtinction I make betwixt the Idea or Form of the 
thing which is permanent, and its material and ſenſible qualities 
which are flecting and conſtantly changing. 


I will further add upon this ſubject, that whoever believes there 
is no ſuch internal principle, or Mind, as I call it, in Bodies, which 
makes them cohere, moves them, and produces all their feveral quali- 
ties and accidents, but that it is a certain arrangement and configu- 
ration of the parts which produces all theſe effects, and conſtitutes 
the nature and eſſence of the thing, is a materialiſt, If this be his 
opinion concerning Man or any other animal, he is acknowledged 
by every body to be ſuch ; and it will ſcarcely be denied, if he has 
the ſame opinion with reſpect to the vegetable: And if he thinks ſo 
concerning animals and vegetables, he will, a fortiori, be of opinion, 


that unorganized Bodies are of the ſame kind, deriving all their 


qualities from the matter of which they are compoſed, variouſly ar- 
ranged. It was in this way that the Materialiſts of old reaſoned, par- 
ticularly Epicurus, who made the nature and properties of every 
thing, organized and unorganized, vegetables and animals, and, a- 
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mong other things, the human ſoul, to depend upon the poſition, 
order, arrangement, and figure, of the atoms or particles that com- 
poſe them; all which Lucretius has expreſſed in one Rive] 8 "mor 
'Concurſus, motus, poſitura, ordo, figura. 919 


This was the neceſſary conſequence of thoſe philoſophers ceded 
Mind altogether from the ſyſtem of the univerſe, and maintaining 
that there was nothing in Nature beſides Body and Space; And it 


muſt be allowed that their ſyſtem was at leaſt conſiſtent with itſelf. 


On the other hand, the Theiſts, who maintain that Mind is the 
principal thing in Nature, and that which conſtitutes the eſſence of 
every animal and vegetable, if they ſtop ſhort there, and admit that 


Minerals, aud other unorganized Bodies, derive their nature and ef- 


ſence, their motions and their other qualities, from the order and 
arrangement of their parts, betray their own cauſe, are inconſiſtent 
with themſelves and but half Theiſts. This was not the caſe of the 
Peripatetics, who did not derive the qualities of Bodies from ſuch 
arrangement, but from what they called their Subſtantial Form, 
meaning that inward Form, or Mind, as I call it, which made them 
to be ſubſtances of ſuch and ſuch a character v. And here the reader 
may obſerve how well my ſyſtem, whether true or falſe, hangs to- 
gether, The principle of Movement in Bodies, when they are not 
moved by any external impulſe, I make to be an internal principle, 
which, being immaterial, I call Mind. Now, as ſubſtances, unorga· 
nized as well as organized, are diſtinguiſhed one from another by 
the different arrangement and configuration of their parts; and as 
all theſe different arrangements and configurations muſt be produced 
by Motion, there is nothing more natural, and, indeed, I may fay 
neceſſary, than that the ſame moving principle ſhould conſtitute the 
very nature and eſſence of every Subſtance, We therefore Know ſo 
much of the eſſence of Subſtances, that we know, in gegeral, that 
it is Mind, the Great Principle and Author of every thing in the u- 
niverſe: But we do not know particularly What kind of Mind 5 

ö | t 


| T1575 
* See what I have ſurther ſaid concerning ſubſtantial ſorms, Vol. 1. p. 58. 
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that informs each particular ſubſtance, though we know, in general, 

that, as the Subſtances, are different, ſo the Mind, which informs 
them and conſtitutes their eſſence, muſt alſo be bet It i is, 
therefore, true, in one ſenſe, that we do not know the eſſence of 
any Subſtance. But, then we know eſſential qualities of different 
Subſtances ;; and by theſe we diſcriminate one Subſtance from ano- 
ther. Theſe when we can diſtinguiſh from accidental! qualities, 
which may exiſt in the thing, or not exiſt, and yet the thing conti- 
nue the ſame, we are ſaid to have the {yea of that thing. 


This diſtinction betwixt the internal form, or the nature and offence 
of the thing, and its material and accidental qualities, is the founda- 
tion of the diſtinction betwixt Ideas and Senſations, laid down by the 
two commentators upon Ariſtotle, Simplicius and Philoponus, which 
I hold to be perfectly juſt. The Nature or Eſſence of the thing, ſay 
they, is perceived by the Mind, and by the Mind-only, operating, 
without the Body; and therefore is the ſubject of our Ideas: Whereas 
the Accidents of any thing, which flow'from its nature and effence, 
being perceived by the Senſes, are the ſubject of our Sealations. 


With this diſtinction, the difference betwixt Ideas and Senſations 
| may, I think, be made very clear, even with reſpect to ſubjects of 
which we have both ideas and ſenſations, ſuch as the ſubjects above 
mentioned. But, before I come to apply it to particular examples, 
I will make ſome obſervations upon Ideas as they are conſidered by 
dur modern philoſophers, And, in the firſt place, Ideas and Ab- 
ſtract Ideas, are, in the language of that philoſophy, conſidered as 
the fame thing, as if there could be no Idea that was not abſtracted 
rk the matter with which it is incorporated. If that were the'caſe, 
ſavage nations would have no ideas at all, and very few of the vul- 
gar ameng ds. But the truth is, chat we muſt neceſſarily ſee the 
Form or Idea in the Matter, before we can abſtract it; for, how can 
Ve ubſtract from Mauer what we do not know ? And the. fact is, 

Un? in the | oy of life, and even in practical Sciences, ſuch as 
| e Ps K 2 natural 
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natural philoſophy, mechanics, and aſtronomy, we - do,net-abſtraQt 
the Form from the Matter, but conſider them both together., In 
pure mathematics, indeed, we do abſtract and-confider. the Forms 

by themſetves without the Matter ; and it is only with reſpect to 
this ſcience, that the antient philoſophers ſpeak of Ideas of Abſtrac- 
tion *. It is therefore true, that Ideas are conſidered in the Matter, 
as well as without the Matter; and therefore Ideas, and abſtract 
Ideas, are not ſynonimous terms. It is true, however, that the 
Mind muſt have ſome notion of the Form as diſtin& from the Mat- 
ter, though not conſidered as actually ſeparated from it; and it is 
this that diſtinguiſhes eſſentially the Ideas of the Man from the Sen- 
{ations of the Brute, who has no notion, either of the Form or of 


the Matter, and, conſequently, is incapable of diſtinguiſhing them, 


249, Ideas are not general only, as is commonly believed, but alſo 
particular; that is to ſay, they are not only perceived in many par- 
ticulars, but in one particular, ſuch as an animal or a vegetable. If, 
therefore, there were but one thing of the kind, as ſome of the an- 
tients ſuppoſed the ſun to be, which, therefore, they ſaid was mona- 
dic, ſtill we ſhould have an idea of it, though there were neither 
genus nor ſpecies to which we could refer it; for, to generalize, is no 
more than to make that reference, the Mind having perceived a like- 
neſs betwixt particular things, and in that way forming the Idea of a 
genus or ſpecies, Nor is there any thing to hinder a ſenſation being 
generalized by the Mind's: perceiving that the ſame fenſation ariſes 
from many different things : But it will not therefore become an 
Idea, unleſs the Mind perceive ſomething of the nature and eſſence 

of the ſenſation which diſtinguiſhes it from every other ſenſation. 


Thus, it appears, that, though generalizing be, no doubt, an 0 
Famke of the Intellect, which i is | go to Man but denied to the 


, . 
Plato, nowhere, as 1 remember, qpeaks of tach ur but Ariſtotle ad his tio 
commentators ſometimes mention them, and fay that they are I eke; bat tus, 
they only apply the term to mathematical entities, ſuch as lines, figures, and num- tior 


bers. 
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Brute; yet it is not eſſential to an Idea, but may belong alſo to a 
Senſation. That philoſophical language, therefore, among us, 
which makes Generals and Ideas to be the ſame thing, and ſpeaks 
of Ideas, Abſtract Ideas, and General Ideas, as all neger 
terms, is not accurate. 6 2111. geil ,a5azial- ist 


There is a third general obſervation 3 our Ideas, which 
I hinted at in the preceding obſervation, but whieh it is proper to 
explain more fully. It is this, That not only Subſtances, or things 
exiſting by themfelves, ſuch as Animals, Vegetables, or Bodics un- 
organized, have their nature and eſſence which may be the ſubject 
of Ideas; but alſo the qualities of ſuch Bodies, ſuch as hot and cold, 
moiſt and dry, hard and ſoft, &c. have a certain nature and eſ- 
ſence, which makes them operate in ſuch and ſuch a way upon the 
organs of our ſenſe, and produce ſuch and ſuch Senſations. And, 


when we perceive that, then we have an Idea of that Senſation, 


There is another general obfervation, I will make, which concerns 


both our Ideas and Senſations, as it relates to the manner in which 
we acquire our Senſations, compared with the manner of our ac- 
quiring our Ideas. Our Senſations are produeed by the impreſſion 


which external objects make upon the organs of our Senſe. It is 


by Motion, therefore, that we have our perceptions ot Senſe; and 
this Motion muſt be different, and conſequently produce different 


perceptions, according to the diſpoſition, of the object, of the organ, 


or of the medium through which the object operates. On the other 


with Motion, but is ſomething fixed and permanent, not fleeting 
and tranſitory like the perceptions of Senſe. This being the caſe, it 
is not to be wondered, that thoſe philoſophers of antiquity, men- 
tioned by Plato in the Theaetetes, ſuch as Protagoras and Heracli- 
tus, who maintained that all our knowledge was nothing but Senſar,, 
tions,,, maintained at the ſame time. that we had no knowledge/.thati 


wits” 


hand, the Idea is not produced by the impulſe of any material ob- 
jects upon the organs of Senſe: It has, therefore, nothing io do 
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was fixed or permanent, but that, as all thoſe things which affected 
our Senſes were in conſtant motion and continually : paſſing away, 
our knowledge was of the ſame kind. Further, they maintained 
that the Senſations of different men being very different, and of the 
ſame man at different times, varying, as I have ſaid, according to the 
diſpoſition of the organ, the object, or the medium, what was truth 
or knowledge to one man, was not ſo to another, nor to the ſame 
man at different times ; and, therefore, that every man was, at every 
time, a ſtandard to himſelf of Truth and Knowledge. On the other 
hand, the philoſophers, who maintained a difference betwixt Ideas 
and Senſations, affirmed that all our knowledge conſiſted of Ideas, 
which, as they all proceeded from the Divine Mind, where were the 
original forms of all things, the archetypes of all the forms to be ſeen 
here below, were as permanent as the Divinity himſelf. If Mr Da- 
vid Hume had been learned enough to have underſtood the doctrine 
of Protagoras and Heraclitus as explained by Plato and Ariftotle, 
he would certainly have embraced it as a neceſſary conſequence of 
his doctrine of Ideas being nothing but Senſations ; and, upon that 
foundation, would have raiſed a much better ſyſtem of — 
and Infidelity than any he has produced. 


Having premiſed theſe obſervations, I come now to apply this 
diſtinction, that I have made betwixt Ideas and Senſations, to parti- 
_ cular cafes; and I will begin with the Ideas of Subſtances, ſuch as 
the Idea of any particular man: The outward form or material part 
of this object makes an impreſſion upon ſeveral of our ſenſes: By 
the Sight, we perceive a'coloured ſuperſicies; by the ſame ſenſe, we 
perceive the object in different places at different times, that is, in 

motion; by our Hearing, we perceive the ſounds that it utters ; 
and, by the Touch, we feel that it is ſolid and reſiſting. But not 
one of theſe perceptions, nor all put together; make the Idea of a 
man; for it is a miſtake to imagine, that the Idea of any thing is 
nothing but a collection of the ſeveral ſenſations which, it produces. 
From theſe, indeed, the Idea may ariſe, but they are not the Idea 
itſelf, 
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itfelf,*which, as I have ſaid, is the inward» form of the thing, or 


ſubftantial form, as the Peripatetics call it, producing all thoſe external 
qualities that aſſect our Senſes. 


Is it then neceſſary, it will be ſaid, that we ſhould be able to de- 
fine a Man as Ariſtotle has done, in order to have the Idea of a Man? 
and I ſay it is, in order to have a perfect Idea. But Ideas are more 
or leſs perfect; and there is a very great difference betwixt the Idea 
of a vulgar Man, and the Idea of a Man of Science or a Philoſo- 
pher: But till the vulgar have Ideas. And I ſay, that every Man 
who has the uſe of Intellect, upon contemplating any object, ſuch as 
a Man, perceives that there is one nature in him, which makes him 
what he is, and diſtinguiſhes him from every thing elſe : And this 
one nature is the Internal Principle, or Mind, which the greateſt ſa- 
vage, if he be a man at all, will apprehend, from obſerving the ac- 
tions of the animal ; for it eee CEO 
that we know the nature of any ſubſtance, 


And here we may ſee very clearly the difference betwixt the Man 
and the Brute; for the Brute has no notion of that ane nature, but 
perceives only the ſeveral external qualities of the thing which affect 
his ſenſes. 


Tt is in this way that we form our Ideas of all animals, which, as 
Ariſtotle has obſerved, are better diſtinguiſhed by their Mind, or 
Inward Principle, than by their Outward Form. The ſame obſerva- 
tion I extend to Vegetables ; for, if there be a Vegetable Life, 
which, I think, no philoſopher can deny, the difference of that Life, 
or Mind, as I call it, muſt diſtinguiſh one vegetable from another. 
Nor do I ſtop at the Vegetable ; but, as there is, according to my 
philoſophy, a motive principle, which I likewiſe call Mind, in every 
Body, unorganized as well as organized, I fay, that Mind makes a 
diſtinction betwixt unorganized Bodies, as well as betwixt Animals 
and Vegetables: And, accordingly, we fee, that, according to the 
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difference of this principle, thoſe Bodies have different motions, be- 
ing ſometimes moved upwards, ſometimes downwards, ſometimes 
to one another, ſometimes from one another; and, from the ſame 
principle, I ſay, come, not only their Motions, but all their other 
qualities. The notion, therefore, of this principle, is what I call 
the Idea of ſuch Subſtances ; and it is an Idea, which even the ſavage 
nations have, who, in that reſpect, are, I think, much better phi- 
loſophers than our Materialiſts ; for thoſe nations believe that there 
is a ſpirit in all thoſe Bodies, which makes them operate in the man- 
ner they do *. And ſo much for the Idea of Subſtances, 


1 am now to ſpeak of our notions of Accidents or Qualities : 
Theſe, though they be perceived by the Senſe, and theſe perceptions 
retained by the Phantaſia, and likewiſe generalized by the Intellect, 
ſo that we conceive them to be produced by many different objects, 
yet, if we know nothing more of them, we have no Idea of them, 
becauſe we know nothing of their nature and eſſence ; for that every 
quality of any material object has a certain Nature by which it acts 
upon one Ser.ſe, and not upon another, and produces one kind of 
Senſation, and not another, muſt be evident to every one. Now, 
unleſs we can diſtinguiſh the different Senſes upon which theſe diffe- 
rent qualities operate, and have ſome notion, however obſcure and 
imperfect, of the manner in which they operate upon different Sen- 
ſes, we cannot be ſaid to have any Idea of them. 


al 

. P. 

* This is a fact well atteſted by an author, from whom we have the beſt account ce 
o the natives of North America, and the earlicſt, before they were infected with lo 
our vices and opinions. The author, I mean, is Gabriel Sagarde, a religious of the 10 
order of St Francois, who was for ſeveral years a miſſionary among the Hurons, a- f 
bout the middle of the laſt century, and is, I believe, the firſt who hag publiſhed any * 


thing concerning them. Ile is an author that I have made much uſe of in my work 
upon the Origin and Progreſs of Language; and from him, and from another miſ- 
Gonary among another tribe of thoſe ſavages, the Albinoquois, who, I believe, is 
yet alive, and with whom I converſed much, (his name is Roubaud), I have learned 
more concerning thoſe nations than from any othet authors or living perſons, 
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Iwill give ſome examples of this diſtindtion bet vixt Senſations 
am. Ideas in qualities; and my ſirſt example ſhall be of a Colour, 
ſuch as, 4 h’,, For, as it is by Colour that the face of Nature ap- 


pears to us, I think it is not improper to begin with an example ta- 


ken om it. 


Thoſe, who know no more of philoſophy than what is to be learn- 
ed from the works of Mr Locke, will think it ſtrange that I ſhould 
ſpeak of the Idea of a Colour; for Mr Locke tells us, that all fuch 
perceptions of Senſe are ſimple Ideas, (ſo he calls Senfations), which 
therefore cannot be defined ; and, if fo, it is clear, that they can- 
not be Ideas, in my ſenſe of the word. The admirers, therefore, of 
Mr Locke, will be diſpoſed to ridicule me as much, as he has en- 


deavoured to ridicule Ariſtotle for his definition of Motion, But 


it is Mr Locke that has made himſelf ridiculous, not Ariſtotle, by 
pretending to philoſophiſe, without being able to diſtinguiſh betwixt 
a Senſation and the Idea of a Senſation. The Senſation itſelf cer- 
tainly cannot be defined, becauſe it is a Senſation, and not an Idea: 
But the Idea of a Senſation may be explained by definition, as well 
as every other Idea, being the operation of Intellect; and it is to 
be defined in the manner I have juſt now mentioned, by which alt 
Senſations are to be defined. The Senſation of White is nothing 
but the perception by the Senſe of Sight of a patch of light upon 
any ſuperficies, more or leſs bright, as the Colour is more or leſs 
pure. This Senſation, though preſerved in the Phantaſia, and con- 
ceived to exiſt in many different objects, is not the Idea of this Co- 
lour,; What makes a perfe& and ſcientifical Idea of it is well known 
to the optician; for he knows that it is the reflection of all the rays 
of light, without ſeparation or diſcrimination; which, being collec- 
ted and refracted in the pupil of the eye, and forming an image 
upon the retina, gives a perception of this Colour. But the vulgar 
have-the 1 of Ae as well as the philoſopher, though not near 

| "VOL. H. | L ſo 
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ſo perfect. What then is their Idea? It is certainly ſomething 
more than the ſimple perception of Senſe ; for they know, in the 
firſt place, of what Senſe it is the perception ; that it is of the Senſe 
of Sight, and of none other: 2dly, That it is perceived at a cer- 
tain diſtance, not too near, nor too far off: 3dly, That it cannot be 
perceived without light, and therefore not in the dark, The brute 
knows none of theſe things, and therefore he has no Idea of the 
Colour WWhite ; and this is the caſe of a very young child, before he 
has got the ule of Intellect. 


I will give the example of another Senſation, of a kind quite 


different, which is not perceived at a diſtance like Colour, nor is not 
confined to one organ of Perception, but is diffuſed all over the 


body, and is perceived in the dark as well as in the light. This is 
Touch, of which every animal has the Perception, though he may 
want every other Senſation, But he has not, therefore, the Idea of 
it, unleſs he can diſtinguiſh it from the Senſe of Sight, and the o- 


ther ſenſes, by its different manner of operating: And the ſame is 


to be ſaid of the Perceptions of the other Senſes, of Taſting, Smel- 
ling, and Hearing, In ſhort, unleſs the Mind can diſtinguiſh 
the Perceptions of one Senſe from thoſe of another, even 
from thoſe that appear to reſemble it the moſt, as Taſting reſem- 

bles Touching more than the Perception of any other Senſe, and is 
able to give ſome account of the difference, it is no more than a 
ſimple —— of Senſe, ſuch as a Zoophite has, not an object 
of Intellect. 


I Will give one example more in the Perception of any particular 
Figure, which enters by two Senſes, the Touch and the Sight. All 
that I perceive by the Touch is a certain ſubſtance, which reſiſts my 
Touch: But this is no more than a Senſation, though I perceive 
that this reſiſtance is not every 2 but In a certain ſpot. Again, 

| | when 
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when I perceive Figure by my eye, I have no Perception but of Co- 
lour confined to a certain ſpot : But it will be ſaid, what is this o- 


ther than the Idea of Figure, which is nothing more than extenſion, 


bounded and limited ? And here appears the difficulty mentioned 
above, of diſtinguiſhing betwixt the Senſation and the Idea relative 
to the ſame object. A man who has already formed the Idea of 


particular figures, ſuch as a Square, a Triangle, and a Circle, does 


inſtantly apply that Idea to any Figure, the moment he has the per- 
ception of it by the Senſe ; and, therefore, he confounds the Sen- 
ſation with the Idea. But we muſt ſuppoſe ourſelves in the caſe of 
a Man who has no Idea of any Figure whatſoever ; and ſuch un- 
doubtedly is the caſe of the Brute, Now, what will that man per- 
ceive but a patch of Colour, not every where, indeed, as far as the 
ſight reaches, but confined to a certain ſpot. But, in order to have 
the Idea of the Figure of this patch, he muſt know ſomething of 
the lines that bound it ; he muſt be able to diſtinguiſh a Straight 
Line from a Curve; and, if it be a Rectilineal Figure, or mixed of 
Straight and Curve Lines, he muſt be able to number the ſides of 
it, Now, that cannot be without the Idea of Number, which every 
Man, at leaſt every Philoſopher, will readily acknowledge, is not a 
Perception of Senſe; for the Brute, who has perceptions of Senſe 
as well as we, though he perceives Multitade, and can diſtinguiſh it 
from one ſingle thing, has no perception of ' Multitude Limited, 

that is, Number ;—much leſs does he know the proceſſion of Num- 
ber in regular order from * 8 


As to the general idea of . if I wed proved that the Idea of 
any particular figure, ſuch as a triangle or a ſquare, is not a percep- 
tion of ſenſe, it will follow, a fortiori, that neither is the idea of 
Figure in general ſuch a perception, that being ſtill further remo- 
ved from the Senſe, and more an operation of Intellect, than the 


idea of any particular figure, Accordingly, I am perſuaded that ſa- 
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vage nations, even ſuch of them as have made ſome progreſs in arts 
and civility, have neither a notion of it, nor a name for it, any 
more than for other general ideas, ſuch as ſubſtance, quantity, qua- 
lity, and the like. 


The ſame may be ſaid of the Idea of Extenſion, which is ſtill _ 
more general than that of Figure ; for Figure is Extenſion bounded, 
There are, however, qualities or accidents of extended ſubjects, as 
well as of figured, which are perceived by the Senſe, ſuch as hard 
or ſoft, rough or ſmooth, hot or cold, light or colour, which, how- 
ever much we may abſtract or generalize them, will never make 
the Idea of Extenſion. What the philoſopher's Idea of Extenſion 
is I have elſewhere explained *: And the Idea of itt among our 
vulgar, if they could ſolve and explain it, would, I believe, appear 
to be pretty much the ſame ; for they would tell you, that it was 
ſomething which they felt or ſaw, and which had parts, without any 
interval betwixt theſe parts ; and that is nothing elſe, in n 
cal language, but Quantity Continuous. 


Motion is one of Mr Locke's ſimple Ideas of Senſation : But here 
he falls into the ſame error as with reſpect to colour; he has con- 
founded the ſenſations belonging to Objects in Motion, with the 
Idea of Motion. The Senſe perceives hardneſs or ſoftneſs, light or 
colour, in the object moved; but theſe ſurely do not make the 
Idea of Motion, It perceives alſo the object moved to be in a cer- 

tain place. But neither is Place the Idea of Motion ; for the Idea 
of Place implies ſomething fixed for ſome time, however ſhort ; 
whereas Motion neceſſarily implies a change or a progreſs from one 
ſtate to another, which it is impoſſible that the Senſe can apprehend ; 
for Senſe can only be affected by the preſent ſtate of the thing, how- 


ever 


® p. 21. 
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ever momentary that ſtate may be. The change, therefore, from 
one ſtate to another, never can be perceived by Senſe. It may be 
ſaid, I know, that the Senſe perceives the thing in one place, and 
then, ſome time after, in another ; and that this makes the Idea of 
Motion, But I deny that Time is a. perception of the Senſe ; for 
Time is a Perception of the interval betwixt the changes of any 
thing meaſured by Motion, or, as Ariſtotle has defined it, it is the 
perception of whit is firft and Ja in Motion, or, as he has given it, 
in two words, it is the Number of Motion “. Now, I fay it is im- 
poſſible that the Senſe can have any perception of an interval, —of 
firſt and laft in Motion, or in any thing elſe ; becauſe Number, as 
I have ſaid, Order and Succeflion, is no object of Senſe, but of Intel- 
lect. 


This account I have given of the Ideas of particular things agrees 


with Plato's deſcription of an Idea,—that it is the perception of the 


one in the many; for we muſt perceive the one principal thing in any 
object, upon which all its qualities and accidents depend, otherwiſe 
we cannot be ſaid to have an Idea of it. But the intelle& perceives 
a greater one, and which, therefore, forms what is truly called a 
General Idea. Of this kind are the Ideas of Genus and Species, the 


_ firſt of theſe denoting an Idea more general than the other, and to 


| which the other is ſubordinate : And there is the Idea of Difference, 
likewiſe a general Idea, by which the ſeveral ſpecieſes of the ſame 
genus are diſtinguiſhed from one another, In all theſe Ideas, the 
Mind muſt perceive one nature common to many things, and which 
is called, in the language of Greek philoſophy, the 7» xad-aovv, oppo- 
ſed to the Ta xafmacre, that is, the ſame Nature perceived only in in- 
dividuals. 2 | 
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This generalization of Ideas is an arrangement or diftribution of 
Things, but which we are not to imagine is artificial, and deviſed 
by Man, to facilitate his comprehenſion of them. It is the work of 
Nature, or, rather, of the great Author of Nature, who has ſo 
contrived this wonderful frame of the univerſe, that all things in it 
are both like and unlike : Nor, indeed, could it otherwiſe have been 
a ſyſtem ; for there can be no ſyſtem, where every thing is the ſame, 
or every thing different. There muſt therefore be a concordia diſ- 
cors in all ſyſtems, which is ſo conſpicuous in this ſyſtem of the uni- 
verſe, that, with the greateſt uniformity it is poſſible to conceive, 
there is ſuch an amazing variety, that no two individuals of any 
ſpecies of things are perfectly alike, not two leaves of the ſame 
tree, 


If theſe general Ideas are perfect, the Mind only conſiders the 


common Nature, without regard to the particular Things in which it 
is found; ſo that there is abſtraction as well as generalization. Such 
is the Idea of the Philoſopher, but which is hardly to be found a- 
mong the vulgar, except in one ſubject, that is Number, with re- 
ſpect to which, even the vulgar appear to me to generalize and ab- 
ſtract as perfectly as the Philoſopher. But, in geometry, even our 
mathematicians do not ſufficiently abſtract; the reaſon of which I 
take to be, that they accuſtom themſelves too much to the uſe of 
diagrams, which are ſenſible repreſentations of the Ideas. As to 
Brutes, I think no Body can believe that they ſee this one com- 
mon Nature in the many, or that they have general Ideas ; though 
a man, that has learned no better philoſophy than Mr Locke's, may 
confound their Senſations with the Ideas of particular things, which 
has obliged me to take ſo much pains to diſtinguiſh them. This, I 
hope, I have done, by ſhowing that they are different, both as to the 
Subject of them, that of the one being the Nature and Eſſence of the 


thing, 
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thing, while the ſubject of the other is nothing but accidents or 
qualities of the thing; and likewiſe, as to the manner of the Mind's 
operating, when it forms Ideas, and when it has only perceptions of 


ſenſe ; in the one caſe, operating by itſelf, without the aſſiſtance of 
the Body, or its organs, in the other, with the aſſiſtance of the 


Body. 


Before I have done with Ideas, I muſt take particular notice 
of one, the ſubject of which is of the higheft dignity and excellence 
in Nature, The ſubject I mean is Mind, the perception of which 
diſtinguiſhes Man from the Brute, more than any thing I have men- 
tioned, This perception even Mr Locke does not confound with 
Senſation : Nor, indeed, is it poflible to conceive how Mind ſhould 
be perceived by any of the Senſes ; for it is allowed by all to be a 
power inviſible, whoſe operations we may perceive by the Senſes, 
but we can never, in that way, perceive itſelf. | 


The way, too, in which we acquire the Idea of Mind, deſerves 
our particular attention, Mr Locke has told us it is by reflection; 
and fo far he is right: But he has not told us by what power or facul- 


ty of our Mind we are able to reflet. This faculty is Conſciguſneſs,. 


which is peculiar to the Intellectual Mind, and diſtinguiſhes us more 
from the Brute than any thing I have hitherto mentioned, By other 
faculties of the Mind we percerve, but, by Conſciouſneſs, we per- 
ceive that we. perceive, or, to expreſs it in common language, we 
refleft, and know what we are doing: And not only do we know, 
in this way, what we are doing, but what we have done; for 
Conſciouſneſs goes to the paſt as well as to the preſent. Now, that 
the Brute Mind can turn upon itſelf in this manner, and review its 
own operations, no man can really believe, Even we ourſelves, 
when we act not as an intellectual creature, but as a mere animal, 
which we very often do, are not conſcious, and are then very 


properly 
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properly ſaid to act without knowing what we are doing . 8. 6 

way the Brute always acts; for, though he Ln . s of 


Senſe as we do,—has appetites and, deſires, fee $ pleaſire and 
pain, provides for himſelf, for his offspring, and often for the cm- 
munity of which he 1s a member,—and, indeed, does very won erful 
things, —he does not know that he does them, any more than the 
wiki for which he does them. * = _ 0 
„ 2ME£t 3 

"This 3 of our actions, when it is accompanied with 
approbation or diſapprobation, aſſumes the name of conjcitnce, and 
makes the chief happineſs or miſery of our lives. I have already 
ſaid, that I think it impoſſible really to believe that the Brute has 
this faculty of Conſeiouſneſs; but I would have the Materialift con- 
ſider how much more Rncradible 1 it is, that mere "matter ſhould tarn 
upon itſelf in this manner, make itſelf its own object, review its 
own operations, and approve or diſapprove of them. * 


As, therefore, it is by Conſciouſneſs that we attain to the know- 
ledge of what is higheſt and moſt excellent in nature, I mean Mind, 


it is evident that it muſt be the higheſt faculty belonging to our na- 
ture. And it has this further excellence, that it is not only itſelf 


the moſt certain of all knowledge, in ſuch things as are the objects 
of it, but it is the foundation of certainty in every thing elſe, and 


particularly in reaſoning ; for it is by our retroſpective conſeiouſ- 


neſs of the truth 'of the eee chat we can infer any conclu- 


ſion, _ 

5 i Io As 
0 DI1E 117 
18 Mr Locke, and the French philoſophers, = tell Us s that we 4 no percep · 
tions of any kind, not even the perceptions of Senſe, without conſticulhefs; aÞpear 
to me to ſpeak without knowing what they fay ; for the faCt is, that we Nave' thou · 
ſands of perceptions upon which we never. refle& or look back, and which do not 
remain with the Mind any more than images in a Jooking-glaſs. | Sce, what I have 
further ſaid upon this ſubject, in the Origin and Progreſs of Language, vol 1. p. 
155.—80 far was Mr Locke from knowing the nature of Conſciouſneſs, which, 


| however, is certainly the ſource of his Ideas of Reflection. 


» 


\ 
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As the knowledge of Mind is the higheſt of all human know- 
ledge, it is, I think, worth the white to obſerve the progreſs of the 
formation of the Idea of Mind, which, as I have ſaid, takes its riſe 
from Conſciouſneſs. We begin, therefore, with our own Mind, which 
ve are conſcious moves our Body; and, from analogy, we conclude, 
that Mind moves likewiſe the Bodies of other Men. By reaſoning in 
the ſame way, we infer; that the Bodies of other animals are like- 
wiſo moved by Mind: From thence we proceed to the Vegetable ; 
and, as the movements of it cannot be accounted for from any ex- 
ternal cauſe, any more than the movements of Animals, we con- 
clude that it alſo ia moved by an internal Principle, that is, Mind: 
And, by a like argument, we diſcover that unorganized Bodies are 
moved in the ſame way.—And thus we diſcover that Mind is the 
active prineiple in the 3 which gives ns and Motion, Being 
und eg to jovery! yy Pl 20 


Pee 
| There 1s a igher kene of our Mind, of which we 
are likewiſe conſcious ; and that is, the faculty of perceiving by our 
- Senſes, and what ariſes from that perception, ſuch as Appetites and 
. Deſires, Pleaſure and Pain, and every thing elſe belonging to the 
- Senſitive Nature. And there is a much higher faculty ſtill of which 
we are conſcious, I mean Intelligence, by which we deliberate, 
. Propole ends, and deviſe means for accompliſhing thoſe ends, and, 
in ſhort, act with Council and Deſign. And, being thus ſure that 
there is Intelligence in aur little Bodies, by the ſame analogical way 
of reaſoning, we conclude, from obſerving the ſame marks of Coun- 
cil and deſign in other Men, that they are directed by the fame In- ö 
tellectual Principle that governs us: And 1 think, with equal cer- 
| tniaty, we conclude, that, as there are, in the univerſe, infinitely 
greater marks of Council and Design, n! is, a preſiding 
. nne M lud 261 in 


1 * See this «ualogy carried further, (p. 57.) to prove that each Body is moved by 
a particular Mind. | 
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in the Univerſe, an Intellectual Principle, ſuperior, by infinite de- 
grees, to ours. From the knowledge of ourſelves, and from no 


other ſource, is derived all this knowledge, not only of what is beſt 


here on earth, but of what is moſt excellent in the univerſe. Ir is, 
therefore, not to be wondered, that the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, 
vrhen they joined all their wits together, could produce no greater 
or better fruit of their wiſdom than what they preſented to the God, 
and inſcribed in his temple at Delphi; I mean the precept, Know 
* thyſelf,'—the fountain of all 3 human and * . 


I will conclude this long chapter, as I chink all ecilatian/ore- 
cerning Nature ſhould be concluded, with an inquiry into the final 


Cauſe of the Author of Nature making ſuch adifference berwixt 
our faculties of Perception and thoſe of the Brute If we had 
been deſtined by Nature, like the Brute, only to preſerve the indi- 
vidual and to continue the kind, and to enjoy thoſe pleaſures alone 


belonging to the Animal Nature, it would have been ſufficient for 


us, as it is for the Brute, and it would have ſerved all the purpoſes 


of the Animal Life, if we had only perceived the external appear- 


ance of Things, ſuch as ineur upon the ſenſes; and, as Nature be- 
ſtows nothing that is ſuperſſuous, ' ſhe would have given us nothing 
more. But, as our deſtination is for much nobler purpoſes; we - 
have got faculties by which we can inveſtigate the Nature and Eſ- 
ſence of Things, and can contemplate, in ſome degree, thoſe ori- 
ginal Forms, of which all the Forms here below are but as Types, 
by which we can diſcover the one in every particular object we ſee, — 
from thence proceed to a greater one in the ſpecies, to a greater ſtill 
in the genus, to yet a greater im the higher genuſes, and ſo on, pro- 
ceeding from unity to unity, one ſtill riſing above another, till at laſt 
we arrive at the great one from whom all the reſt proceed, and 
who, as he is the only Self-exiſtent Being, upon whom every thing 


depends 


® Sce Plato, Pretag:ras, p 343 editio Serrani. 
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tl Jood enNIRYBIdATAM THAT. 8 
depends for its exiſtence, is properly and E ſaid to be the 
Exiffg" One, by wy" of emitience 5. rn in of 

On MON Ds @9v19513t7 WNT 7% 7 225 | 

Thus, ir dppears,''that we have, froks Nutiad; civics dil 
covering this wonderful union in the ſyſtem of the Univerſe, which. 
to know, is the perfection of Human Nature; and that we are in 
the conſtant exerciſe” of this faculty from the berg degin to 
form Hess, eee and mars oo Goblin lied! 10 ant 292990 1 
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CHAP. m 


ObjeCtions an/wered.—1f} Objection, That the Intellect cannot operate 
without at leaft Internal Organs, fuch as the Brain. 2d Objec- 
tion, That the Brute has Senſes, a Phantaſia, and Memory, as well 

as we.—3d Objection, That, the Brute knows the Objects, that he 
has ſeen before, to be the ſame ; therefore he can Review his own 


Operations, —4th ObjeQion, That the Brute Compares as well as 
we do, and therefore Reaſons. 


Wil now proceed to anſwer ſome objections that may be made 
to this difference, that I have endeavoured to eſtabliſh, betwixt 
Man and Brute, and to explain ſome phaenomena of the Brute na- 
ture, which appear to contradict my hypotheſis. 


In the firſt place, it may be objected, that what I have ſaid is not 
true, that our Intellectual Part operates without the Body; for, 
though it may be true, thatit operates without the Senſes, yet it cannot 
operate without internal organs, ſuch as the Brain: And, accor- 
dingly, we find, that any thing which deranges the ſtructure of the 
Brain puts a ſtop to the operations of Intellect. 


My anſwer is, that this objection does not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh 
betwixt the Animal and Intellectual Life. It is true, that the Ani- 


mal Life cannot operate without organs, internal as well as exter- 
nal: But, dces it follow from thence that the ſoul cannot other- 
| wiſe operate? We are ſure that it can operate without the external 


Organs, 


„ 
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organs, which the Animal Life cannot; and why not without the 
internal? And, if the one belongs not to the Intellect, why ſhould 
the other? Nature, indeed, has ſo connected our Intellectual with 
our Senſitive part, that the former cannot operate, or even exiſt, in 
this compound of Body and Mind, if the latter be deſtroyed, or 
very much diſordered. But the ſame may be ſaid of the Vegeta- 
ble part of us: And yet, who will ſay, that the Intelle& operates 
by the ſame power which makes us grow and nouriſhes us; though 
it be no doubt true, that, for the ſupport of our wenderful compo- 
ſition, it is neceſſary that we ſhould grow and be nouriſhed ?—Fur- 
ther, we know, that in part, at leaſt, the Senſitive Nature in us may 
be deſtroyed, and yet the Intelle& operate. If a nerve is cut, the 
member below that nerve will have no ſenſation ;_ yet we ſhall con- 
tinue to think as before : And the ſame is true of the Vegetable 
life ; for, if an artery is ſtopt, and the blood ceaſes to circulate in 
any member, that member will ſoon be corrupted, and, though it 
ſhould be cut off, our reaſoning faculty will not be impaired. 


The uud, therefore, appears to be, that, if our compoſition be 
wholly diſſolved, by the total deſtruction, or great derangement, of 
the animal and vegetable life, the intellectual part cannot exiſt in 
the ſtate it is here in, and therefore cannot act: But, becauſe the 
preſervation of its union with the Animal and Vegetable Life is 
neceſſary for its preſent exiſtence, we are not from thence to infer, 
that it operates by them; for air and food are neceſſary for its exiſt- 
ence in ys ſtate, 2 it certainly does not operate by their means, 


But, PS Though T ſhould admit that the Intellect cannot operate 
without the internal organs of the Body, till, it is true, that it can 
operate without the external; ſo that this difference ſtill remains 
berwixt Ideas and Senſations. And, though all the ſame Organs 
were neceſſary for both, which is certainly not the caſe, that would 
not 
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not prove them to be the ſame, when they are ſo different in other 
reſpects. | 


Another objection is, that Brutes have Senſes, Memory, and Ima- 
gination, as well as we ; and that a great part of Human, as well 
as of Brute Life, is conducted by theſe. To this I anſwer, that 
Man being an Animal, as well as the Brute, muſt have the ſame 
ſaculties with the Brute, and muſt, in part at leaſt, live the life of 
an Animal. That Senſes are eſſential to the Animal, that an Ima⸗ 
gination alſo, or Phantaſia, by which the objects of Senſe are re- 
tained in his Mind, is abſolutely neceſſary for his oeconomp, is evi- 
dent: And it is as neceſſary that he ſhould know thoſe objects when 
preſented to him again ; and this is what is called the memory of a 
Brute.—But by all theſe faculties no Ideas can be formed ; and 
therefore the Brute ſtill continues a Brute, 


3110, It is ſaid that the Brute has the perception of Likeneſſes and 
Differences, by which we form our general Ideas. But to this I 
anſwer, that it is of abſolute neceſſity for the oeconomy of his life, 
that the Brute ſhould know likeneſſes and differences to a certain 
degree, otherwiſe he could not diſtinguiſh individuals, nor one of 
his own ſpecies from one of another; but then he does not know 
wherein the likeneſs, or wherein the difference, conſiſts, Now, it is 
the knowledge of that, which makes a general Idea ; for, by know- 
ing in what any thing is like its genus, and in what it differs from 
other ſpecieſes of the ſame genus, that is, the ſpecific difference, we 
have the Idea of the Species. And, further, we generalize ; which 
is abſolutely neceſſary in forming the Ideas we ſpeak of : This the 
Brute cannot do, any more than he can diſcern in what the likeneſſes 
and differences conſiſt, Further, Man can ſeparate the form from the 
matter, and make it a diſtin object of his contemplation : Neither 
can the Brute do this; but he ſees all ſubſtances as they exiſt in Nature, 


that 
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that is, form and matter mixed together, with all the accidental 
qualities belonging to the individual, and without being able to di- 
ſlinguiſh the Accidents from the Eſſence of the thing. And the 
Man, who ſays that a Brute can take off the Form of any of Nature's 
works, might as well pretend that he could take off the Form of any 
piece of human workmanſhip, 


470, It is ſaid, alſo, that Brutes have Conſciouſneſs, becauſe they 
know what they have ſeen before; therefore they muſt perceive 
that they have perceived it, and ſo can review their own operations. 7 
But this does not follow: They have, it is true, a perception of ; 
the ſame object; but they do not perceive that they have before | 1 
perceived. The caſe truly is, that the perception, being retained in 5 
their phantaſia, is revived when the object is preſented again: 5 
They have then a ſecond perception of it, and they diſcern the likeneſs 4 


betwixt it and the image in the phantaſia, juſt as they perceive the 
likeneſs betwixt animals of the ſame ſpecies; but how or when the 
image came there, they know not. And, as we have many things 
in common with the animal, ſo we have this too; for we ſometimes 
ſee a perſon that we are ſure we have ſeen before, but how, or 
when, or where, we cannot tell ; that is to ſay, we perceive the 
likeneſs betwixt the Man and the Image in our phantaſia, but how 
that Image came there we know not. Now, we cannot be ſaid to 
be conſcious of a perception which we have forgot ; for there can be 
no conſciouſneſs of what is paſt, without memory: And it is im- 


poſſible the Mind can review an operation it knows nothing of. It > 
is true, the Man, though he cannot recolle& his former perception, i 
has the Idea of the object being the ſame with that he formerly per- * 
ceived, But the Idea of identity is an univerſal, which certainly 3 
the Brute has not: His perception, therefore, is nothing but a + 

Z 


perception of Senſe, which muſt be that of a known object, other- 
wiſe it could not be the perception in his phantaſia revived. 
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Thoſe, who would make the Brute conſcious of his former pereep- 
tions, are not, I believe, aware that they give to him the power of 
reflecting, or reviewing the operations of his own Mind—a faculty, 
which even Mr Locke, though he confounds Senſations and Ideas, 
does not allow to the Brute ; and yet it is the neceſſary conſequence 
(ſo inconſiſtent is his philoſophy of Mind) of his maintaining, that 
every perception of the Brute, as well as of the Man, is attended 
with Conſciouſneſs. And, indeed, if Conſciouſneſs could not be 
diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated from Perception, it would be very diffi- 
cult, if not impoſſible, to diſtinguiſh Man from Brute, But I have 
thown, I think, evidently, that they are very often not conjoined, 
even in our Minds ; and, if ſo, we may eaſily conceive that they 
are never conjoined in an inferior Mind. The memory, therefore, 
of the Brute, is no more than a ſecond perception of the object in 
his phantaſia; and, as I have obſerved elſewhere “, is not, if we 
would ſpeak properly, memory, but phantafia only. 


And here it may be proper to obſerve, that, as we are, upen our 
firſt entrance on this ſtage, nothing more than an Animal, and ac- 
quire Intellect only in proceſs of time, and by ſlow degrees, we 
perceive things at firſt juſt as the Brute perceives them, diſtinguiſh- 
ing ſpecieſes in the ſame confuſed manner that they do, without 
perceiving wherein the difference conſiſts : Nor have we, in our in- 
fant ſtate, any Conſciouſneſs or Recollection of our own operations. 
When, therefore, we have a ſecond perception of any thing, though 


we know it to be the ſame with the image in our phantaſa, we have 
no Conſciouſneſs of the firſt perception. 


Laſtly, It is aid that the Brute compares, and therefore he rea- 
ſons ; for, to reaſon, is to compare. And it is ſo. But, let us conſi- 
der what it is the Brute compares ; and then we ſhall be able to di- 
ſtinguiſh the reaſoning, or comparative, faculty, which, no doubt, 

| | the 

Vol. 1. p. 96. 
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the Brute poſſeſſes in a certain degree, from the reaſoning of a 
Man. / | | 7 | 


As all perceptions of Mind are either Ideas or Senſations, and as 
reaſoning of every kind muſt be by compariſon of pereeptions, it is 
evident that this compariſon can only be in one or other of the three 
following ways ; for it muſt either be, compariſon, of Senſations 
with Senſations, Ideas with Ideas, or, laſtly, Ideas with Senſations, 
Now, the Brute, having no Ideas, cannot compare in either of the 
two laſt ways. But it is in theſe ways only that Men reaſon ; for, 
in every propoſition, as well as in every ſyllogiſm, there muſt be at 
leaſt one general Idea. It remains, therefore, that the Brute 
can compare only Senſations, either preſently apprehended by the 
Senſes, or preſerved in his Phantaſia. It is in this latter way, as I 
before obſerved, that he knows the things that he has before ſeen, 
and that he diſtinguiſhes different Specieſes of Animals, and different 
Individuals of the ſame Species. | 


There is another reaſon why the Brute cannot reaſon as well as 
we do, namely, that he wants Conſciouſneſs ; for no Man, as I 
have obſerved, can infer the concluſion of a ſyllogiſm, (and all 
reaſoning is reducible to ſyllogiſm), without reflecting upon the aſ- 
ſent he had given to the two firſt propoſitions, or, in other words, 
without being conſcious of the truth of the premiſſes. Now, as a 
Brute cannot reflect or recogniſe his own operations, it follows, of 
neceſſary conſequence, that he cannot ſyllogiſe or reaſon.as. a Man 
does. | ps 


What, therefore, we read in antient books; of the Brute being 

a rational, or, as it is expreſſed in Greek, a logical Animal, muſt 
be underſtood only of his faculty of comparing Senſations ; for Ae 
in Greek, as I have obſerved elſewhere *, properly ſpeaking, ſigni- 
Vor. II. N ſies 
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fies Compariſon, which may be of Senſations. as well as Ideas; but 
it is only the New. or Intellect, which the Brute has not, that can 
apprehend or compare Ideas, | | 


Thus, I think, I have ſhown, that Man has knowledge much 
ſuperior to that of the Brute, not only in degree but in kind. 
What has led men to think otherwiſe, is, firſt, the confuſion of Sen- 
ſations and Ideas, which Mr Locke firſt introduced, and Mr David 
Hume has much improved upon ; and, ſecondly, the wonderful o- 
perations of the Brute, by which he preſerves the individual, and 
continues his race. But, if, becauſe the operations of the Brute are 
ſo artificial, we will therefore aſcribe Intellect to him, we muſt alſo 
give it to the Vegetable, whoſe operations can certainly not be ac- 
counted for by Matter and Mechaniſm, any more than thoſe of the 
Animal Nature. And what ſhall we fay of thoſe moſt ſurpriſing 
chryſtalizations and configurations of ſalts which the microſcope ex- 
hibits to us, ſo various, and yet ſo conftant and regular? Muſt we 
ſay the particles of ſalt have Intellect, becauſe their operations are 
ſo various, and, at the ſame time, ſo conſtant and regular? Or, if 
no Body believes this, Why ſhould we think that the Motions of 
the Brute; not more various and ſurpriſing, not more conſtant or re- 
gular, than the motions of the ſalts, ſhould be the effect of Intellect 
in the Brute ? | 


The truth, therefore, is, that, though all the operations of the 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms, are directed by Intel- 
ligence, it is not Intelligence reſiding in them, but that Supreme In- 
telligence which governs and directs every thing in the Univerſe : 
Nor is there any thing reſiding in them, but a Motive Principle, 
moving them in different ways, and for different purpoſes. 


G HA. 
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c H AF. IV. 


Of the Orectic Powers of Man and Brute.—The/e muſt correſpond to 
the Gnoſtic Powers. —The Gnoſtic Power in the Brute only one, 
viz. Senſe. —The Gnoſtic Power in Man twofold, Senſe and In- 
tellet.—The Deſires ariſing from Senſe, Appetite and Anger. —The 
Deſire of the Intellectual Nature is the Deſire of Knowledge.— 
This diſtinguiſhes Man from Brute. 


N the preceding Chapter, I have treated of the Gnoſtic Faculties 
of the Man and Brute : In this Chapter I propoſe to treat of the 
Orectic Powers of each; and 1 hope to ſhow, that Man differs as 
much from Brute in theſe as in the others. And, indeed, if Man 
| had no other appetites and deſires, and, conſequently, no other en- 
joyments, but what the Brute has, he could hardly be eſteemed a dif- 
ferent animal. 


And here I muſt entreat the reader, if he thinks it worth his while 
to accompany me any further in theſe Metaphyſical inquiries, to 
caſt his eye back to the Seventh Chapter of the Second Book of the 
Firſt Volume, page 110. and ſubſequent pages, where he will find 


the doctrine of the Gnoſtic and Orectic Powers of the Human Mind 


laid down in a more full and accurate manner, if I do not deceive 
myſelf very much, than in any other book, antient or modern, that 
I have ſeen. The ſum of what is there ſaid is, that there are two 
Gnoſtic Powers belonging to Man, viz. Senſe, under which I com- 


prehend the imagraation or Phantaſia, it being, as I hold it, a kind of 
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Secondary Senſe, ſupplying the abſence of the Firſt, and Intellect. 
One of theſe is common to us with the Brute, and the object of it is 
the Accidental and Senfible qualities of particular and individual 
Things; but Intellect is peculiar to Man, and its object is Ideas“. 


. Correſpondent to the Gnoſtic Powers of every animal muſt be his 
Oredic; for no animal can Deſire what he does not know; and, as 
all animals are made for ſome kind of action or another, and, as 
the motive of action is Deſire, what he knows he muſt deſire. Cor- 
reſpondent, therefore, to the Gnoſtic Power of the Senſe, there muſt 
be certain Deſires, which are common to Man and Brute, like the 
Senſe from which they ariſe; and, correſponding to the Intellect, 
there muſt be Deſires peculiar to Man, as Intellect is. 


The Deſires ariſing from Senſe, and which belong to the Animal 
Nature, are of various kinds; but they may be all comprehended 
under two general heads, Appetite and Anger, in Greek, Ei 
and Ge, according to the explanation I have given of them in the 
Ninth Chapter of the Second Book of the Firſt Volume. But all the 
Deſires, belonging to the Intellectual Nature, may be reduced to one 
head, the Deſire of Knowledge; for, as it is by Intellect we know, ha- 
ving no knowledge of any thing, except by ideas, which are the objects 


of intellect alone,—and as every Nature muſt deſire what is ſuitable to. 


it, it is of neceſſity that rhe Intellectual Nature ſhould deſire know- 
ledge ; for we cannot conceive Intellect exiſting, or at leaſt operating, 
without knowing. Whatever uſe, therefore, may be made of the 
knowledge, whether it be only ſpeculative, or practical as well as ſpecu- 
lative, the Intellect can deſire nothing elſe, primarily, but Knowledge; 


If ir be aſked, What it is that Intelle&t deſires to know ? My an- 
ſwer is, an infinite variety of things ; bur they may be all compre- 
hended 


See the diſtinction betwixt Senſations and Ideas, not only in Generals, but in 
Particular Things, fully explained, p. 74. 75. 
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hended under one head, — The Form or the Nature of the thing it 
. contemplates, which we muſt be able to diſtinguiſh from the Matter 
and thoſe material qualities that affect the ſenſes, 


Thus, it appears, that, as Man has one gugſtic power more than 
the Brute, ſo he has, correſpondent to it, likewiſe one orectic power 
more; and, therefore, he is, in both ways, eſſentially diſtinguiſhed 
from the Brute. | | 


This deſire of knowledge belongs, as Ariſtotle has obſerved, not 
only to the philoſopher, but to all men more or leſs “; and the 
reaſon is plain, that it is eſſential to Intellect : So, if there be any 
thing of the human form entirely void of curioſity or deſire of 
knowledge, we need not heſitate to pronounce that animal no Man, 
but a Brute, who, having no intellect, has no defire of knowledge; 
all his defires being ſuch as belong to the Animal Nature, and tend. 
only to the preſervation of the individual or continuation of the 
race. 


Lib. De Pretica, cap. 4.—See alſo Metaph, lib. 1. cap. 1. 
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f the Pleaſures belonging to the Man and the n Plea- 
ſures not eaſily diſtinguiſhed in Man, as he it an Animal as well as 
a Man. Of the Pleaſures of the Animal.—The Brute has Pleaſures 
of the Mind as well as Pleaſures of the Body.—Pleaſures of the 
Man threefold.—T he Pleaſures of Truth and Science, of the Fine 
Arts, and of Virtue. —What diſtinguiſbes all theſe Pleaſures from 
the Pleaſures of Senſe, —The Object of the Intellect being Know- 
ledge, the Pleaſure of all the three muft be Knowledge, —Know- 
ledge pleaſes, becauſe it is Beautiful. bat Beauty is,—1t belongs 
to the Category of Relation; —1s that Relation of things which 
forms a Whole, or a Syſtem. —Beauty of this kind in Propoſitions, 
and even in Ideas. Different degrees of Beauty, as the Syſtem is 
greater or leſs. —Of the reality and utility of Logic, by which we 
arrange the ſyſtems of Things.-Of the Idea of Good, and of Uſe- 
Ful. | 


AVING, in the preceding chapter, diſtinguiſhed the deſtres 

and purſuits of the Man from thoſe of the Brute, I will, in 

this chapter, diſtinguiſh likewiſe the Pleaſures of the Man from 

thoſe of the mere Animal; for, as God has intended that every a- 

nimal ſhould be happy, he has been ſo bountiful as to annex to the 

exerciſe of all his faculties a certain degree of Pleaſure, and to the 

higheſt faculties, as is natural, the higheſt Pleaſure. And, therefore, 

as Intellect is undoubtedly the higheſt faculty of Man, the exerciſe 
of it muſt be attended with the greateſt Pleaſure, 


But 


tl 


. * 
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But, what is the Pleaſure of Intellect, and how is it to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Pleaſure of the mere Animal? The diſtinction 
is perhaps not ſo eaſy to be made in Man, who is compounded of 
both the Animal and the IntelleQual Nature, and, therefore, enjoys 
the Pleaſures of both, and ofcen ſo mixed together, as not eaſily 
to be diſtinguiſhed. Let us, therefore, conſider ſeparately, the Ani- 
mal Pleaſures in the Brute, who enjoys no other; and then we ſhall 
be able readily to diſtinguiſh them from the Pleaſures of the 


Man. 


In the firft place, it is obvious, that the Brute enjoys all the Plea- 
ſures of Senſe, as well as we: Nor are theſe his only Pleaſures; for 
he has Pleaſures belonging to his Mind as well as his Body. To 
ſpeak of the Pleaſures of the Mind of the Brute, will, I know, ap- 
pear extraordinary language to many : But what other name can we 
give to the Pleaſure of Natural Affection for their offspring, which 
we obſerve in them all, and the Pleaſure of Fellowſhip with their 
kind, which we obſerve in the herding animals; for that they have 
great Pleaſure in both theſe, we are ſure from the painthat they expreſs 
when the offspring is taken from them; or when they are debarred 
from the company of their herd. The Pleaſures of this ſort are 
certainly not of the Bodily kind, and, therefore, they muſt be aſcri- 


bed to the Mind. 


On the other hand, the Pleaſures of the Man, of which the Brute 
has no participation, are the Pleaſures of Truth and Science, of the 


Fine Arts, and of Virtue ; and we are now to inquire, In what thoſe 


Pleaſures differ from the Pleaſures of the mere Animal ?. 


There is one difference pretty obvious : The Pleaſures of the Ani- 
mal are immediately perceived and enjoyed without any previous 


thought or conſideration ; whereas, the Pleaſures of the Man are 
nexer 
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never without thought and conſideration; and it often happens, 
that what does not pleaſe the Intellect at firſt, or perhaps diſpleaſes 
it, is, upon further conſideration, highly reliſhed. And the reaſon 
of the difference is plain, viz. that the Pleaſures of the Man are all 
from Intellect, and Intelle& can never act but with thought and 
conſideration. | | 


But what is it, that, upon thought and conſideration, makes the 
things, that I have mentioned, Pleaſant to the Intellectual Nature? 
In order to anſwer this queſtion, we muſt recolle& what was ſaid 
in the preceding chapter, that the Object, and the only Object of 
Intellect, is Knowledge: Therefore, all the Pleaſures of the Intellect 
muſt proceed from Knowledge; and Science, Virtue, and the Fine 


Arts, muſt all pleaſe, becauſe they are accompanied with Know- 
ledge. 


But this is not a ſufficient anſwer to the queſtion; for we muſt further 
ſay, What there is in Knowledge that makes it Pleaſing ? And, in the 
firſt place, I ſay, that even the ſearch after Knowledge, and the in- 
veſtigation of the Knowledge of Things, gives us pleaſure in ſome 
degree; becauſe this inveſtigation is an exerciſe of Intellect, and, as I 
ſaid, Nature has annexed Pleaſure to the exerciſe of every faculty. 


But what is it, that makes us delight in Knowledge when it is 
found? To this queſtion I think it is not a ſufficient anſwer, though 
it be commonly made, that Knowledge pleaſes for its own ſake ; 
for there muſt be ſomething in the Object known, which, upon re- 
flection, pleaſes Mind. And I ſay that is Beauty; for Truth, and 
Science, and Virtue, pleaſe us, becauſe they are Beautiful ; and every 
body will readily admit, that we delight in the Fine Arts for that 


reaſon. 
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I know it may he ſaid, that we love Knowledge, becauſe it is uſe- 
ful : But a Man that loves Knowledge merely for the utility of it 
will never be eſteemed a philoſopher by thoſe who know what phi- 
loſophy is; any more than a Man, who loves Pictures and Statues 
merely for the money he may make of them, will be eſteemed a 
Virtuoſo ; or a Man, who does good actions merely for the utility 
of them either to himſelf or others, without any ſenſe of the Beau- 
ty cf them, will be. reckoned a Virtuous Man by men of liberal 
and generous ſentiments, Ariſtotle, as J ſhall obſerve afterwards, 
underſtood nothing to be virtue, but what was practiſed for the ſake 


of the fair and hand/ome : And, as to the Pleaſures of Science, he has 


tald us, that the Firſt Philoſophy, or Higheſt Science, and which, 
therefore, muſt yield the greateſt 8 altogether q uſeleſs and un- 
profitable for the * of life * 


But here a new queſtion is ſtarted, of more difficulty than any 
hitherto propoſed ;—What is Beauty? Ariſtotle has given us two 


definitions of it, as I have obſerved elſewhere f: But they are both 


of the popular kind, and intended only for the uſe of the Popular 
Art he was teaching; I mean Rhetoric, If the treatiſe, which he 
Vol. II. 0 | wrote 


* Ariſtotle's Metaph. lib. 1. cap. 2. and Nicomacheia, lib. 10. Cap. 7.—two of 
the fineſt chapters in Ariſtotle, in my opinion, in which he makes a moſt magni- 
ficent eulogium upon the firſt Philoſophy, or ; the ſum of which is, That the 
ſtudy of this philoſophy is for its own ſake, not for the take of any thing elfe ;— 
That it is the perfection of what is Divine in our natures, and may be truly called 
Ourſeif, being that which is moſt excellent in us; ſo that a Man, who lives the 
life of ſuch a philoſopher, may be (aid to live the life of a Man, and his own, not 
the life of another :—That, if we could ſuppoſe the Divinity to want or deſire any 
thing, it would be Knowledge for its own ſake. This philoſophy, therefore, is tru- 
ly Divine, and the poſſeſſion of it more than falls to the lot of man; fo that, if the 
Divinity were capable of envy, the philoſophers of this kind would be the object 
of it. 


+ Vol. 1. p. 128. 
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wrote upon the ſubject by itſelf, had been preſerved, we ſhould have 
probably found there a complete Philoſophical Definition of it, 
Plato, though he ſpeaks of the ve a, or the Beautiful, almoſt in 
every page, has no where given a definition of it. A great deal, 
indeed, has been written upon the ſubject in modern times, both in 
French and Engliſh ; but, as the authors were not learned in An- 
tient Philoſophy, though they have ſaid lively and agreeable things, 
they do not ſatisfy me. It is, therefore, in the principles of the 
Antient Philoſophy, that we are to ſeek for the ſolution of this que- 
ſtion, ; 


And, in the firft place, it is evident, that the perception of Beau- 


ty is not a perception of Senſe. The Mind, no doubt, perceives 
Beauty in the objects of Senſe : But that perception is quite diffe- 
rent from the perception of the objects; and, accordingly, the Brutes 
perceive the objects as well as we, but have no perception of 
Beauty, | 


2do, There is no Beauty in one ſingle thing, conſidered by itſelf 


and abſtracted from every thing elſe.— To this it may be objected, 
that we perceive Beauty in a ſingle Animal or Vegetable, But I 
anſwer, that it is the parts of that Animal or Vegetable compared 
together, and the harmony and proportion which we diſcover in 
theſe parts, that gives us the idea of Beauty. 
4 | 

ztio, This obſervation brings us near to the true notion of Beau- 

ty; for it ſhows us, that it muſt conſiſt in Relation, which cannot 


be of a ſingle thing to itſelf, but of two or more things to one an- 
other. | 


And here we may obſcrve the connection betwixt Truth and Beau- 
ty ; for Truth cannot be of a ſingle thing, any more than Beauty. 
So 
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So far, therefore, we are advanced in our inquiry, as to have diſ- 
covered to which of the categories Beauty belongs, viz. to Relation; 


for every philoſopher, that has been taught in the ſchool of antiqui- 


ty, will endeavour to arrange under ſome one of the categories e- 
very thing, the nature of which he inveſtigates. By this means he 
knows the moſt general properties of the thing; and from thence he 
will endeavour to deduce the more particular, till he come at laſt to 


a complete definition of the thing in queſtion: As in this caſe, there 


being many different Relations of things, he muſt inquire, What Re- 


lation it is that makes what we call Beauty ? And I fay it is that Re- 


lation of things which forms a Syſtem ; ſo that wherever the Mind 
perceives a Syſtem in things, it has the Idea of Beauty. 


But, what is a Syſtem ? It is the Relation of two or more things, 


ſo connected together, as to be one whole, which when the Mind 
perceives, it has the Idea of a Syſtem, and conſequently of Beauty. 


And here again we may perceive 'a further connection betwixt 


Truth and Beauty ; for they are, each of them, the perception of the 
one in the many: And, from hence we may ſee, that our definition 
of Beauty is ſo far a true definition, that it applies to Truth and Sci- 
ence, one of the three things, which, I ſaid, gave-pleaſure to the In- 
tellect; for no body will deny, that Truth and Science are Beauti- 


ful. 


But, is it true what Plato ſays, that, in every Idea, the Mind per- 
ceives the One in the Many? And it is undoubtedly true; for we 
cannot have an Idea of any one individual thing, and much leſs of 
a Species, or a Genus, without perceiving the one in the many: For, 
even in an individual thing, unleſs we perceiye what is chief or 
principal in it, and upon which all its other qualities are dependent, 
we have not an Idea of it; and when we form an Idea of a Species 
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or Genus, it is plain that we make one, of ſeveral individuals, as in 
the other caſe, we make one, of the ſeveral qualities of the ſame indivi- 
dual *, Every Idea, therefore, is a Syſtem by itſelf; and, according to 
my definition of Beauty, is Beautiful: And, if a ſingle Idea be Beau- 


tiful, becauſe it is a Syſtem, the moſt ſimple propoſition, which only 


Joins two Ideas together, muſt be beautiful likewiſe, becauſe it pre- 


| ſents to us two Ideas, making a Syſtem ; for all affirmative propoſi- 


tions aver, that the predicate is either the genus or accident of the 
ſubjetf: And, as to negative propoſitions, though they have no 
Beauty or Syſtem in themſelves, they may tend to ſhew, that there 
is Beauty or Syſtem in ſome other things. And this we may ob- 
ſerve, in paſſing, makes it evident, that Knowledge is not in itſelf, 
and merely becauſe it is Knowledge, Beautiful : For we know a 
negative propoſition as certainly as we do an affirmative ; and yet 
it is not in itſelf, nor for its own ſake, Beautiful, 


And here again we may obſerve the goodneſs of Providence, 


which hath annexed Pleaſure to every the leaſt operation of Intel- 


let; for, as Intelle& perceives nothing but Ideas, it muſt perceive 
every thing in Syſtem, and by conſequence enjoy the Pleaſure of 
Beauty in every perception. | 


But it is to be obſerved, at the ſame time, that, though there be | 


Beauty in the ſmalleſt Syſtem, ſuch as that of a ſingle Idea or ſim- 
ple Propoſition, the Beauty is greater or leſs as the Syſtem is great- 
er or leſs, Therefore, the Beauty of a ſingle Idea is not ſo great as 
of a Species, nor of a Species as of a Genus above it : And, for the 
ſame reaſon, the Beauty of a higher Genus is greater than that of 

a 


* See this explained at ſome length, p. 
+ Vol, 1. p. 383. 
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a lower Genus; the Beauty of a ſingle Propoſition is not ſo great 
as the Beauty of ſeveral Propoſitions, ſo connected together as to 
make one Demonſtration ; and the Beauty of one Demonſtration is 
not ſo great as the Beauty of many, forming one Syſtem of Science. 


It may not be improper here to obſerve the very great difference 
betwixt Senſations and Ideas. A Senſation does no more than ad- 
vertiſe us that ſome material thing exiſts, of which we learn, by our 
Senſes, certain qualities, that are uſeful or pernicious to the Animal 
Life: Whereas an Idea ſeparates the Form from the Matter, and, by 
that means, lets us know the nature of the Thing ; for every Idea 
includes the Definition of the Thing, and virtually contains the Ge- 
nus, Species, and Difference, which the Definition does no more 
than unfold, | | | 


It may alſo not be improper to obſerve, in paſſing, the great uti- 
lity of a ſtudy too much neglected at preſent ; I mean Logic. Many 
people, I know, are apt to imagine, ſome French writers particularly, 
whom I have read, that Genus, Species, and Difference, are no 
more than terms, that we have invented to expreſs the notions of 
our Minds; and that they have nothing to do with the Nature of 
Things. But the truth is, they have as real an exiſtence as the 
Things themſelves, denoting the Nature and Eſſence of the Things, 
as far as it is poſſible for us to comprehend them. 


Thus, it appears that there is no Beauty without Syſtem ; and, 
wherever there is Syſtem, there is Beauty. 


Of a kin to the Beautiful is the Good, an Idea which we will next 
endeavour to develope. — The general Idea of Good is that, which is 
conducive to Happineſs, that is, to the pleaſure of a Senſitive 
Being ; for ſo I define Happineſs. But here we muſt carefully di- 


ſtinguiſh 
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ſtinguiſh betwixt the Good of the Animal Nature, and of the Intel- 
lectual. What is Good to the Animal is that, which nouriſhes and 
preſerves it, —procures it the Pleaſures of Senſe, and other Animal 
Pleaſures : Whereas the Good of the Intellectual Nature is that which 
procures Knowledge, the ſole Pleaſure of the Intellect; and, as 
Knowledge plcaſes becauſe it is Beautiful, the Good of Intellect is 
that, which procures to it the contemplation of Beauty, either by 
furniſhing the ſubjects of ſuch contemplation, or preparing and dif- 
poſing the Mind for it. It is, therefore, not without reaſon, that 
the Greeks, in the expreſſion, xaxcoxayate, or xarmayatia, have joined 
together the Beautiful and the Good, with a proper precedency to. 
the Beautiful, as the principal Idea; for ſo they appear to be joined 
in Nature. 


The Good and the U/eful are alſo commonly joined together, in 

the ſame manner as the Good and the Beautiful ; and for the ſame 

reaſon ; for the Uſeful is ſubſervient to the Good, as the Good is to 

the Pleaſures of the Animal and Intellectual Life: Thus, Money is 

_ uſeful, becauſe it procures food, and other neceſſaries and conve- 

niences of the Animal Life ; and it may miniſter in the ſame way ta 
the Pleaſures of the Intellectual Nature, 
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Of the Pleaſure of the Fine Arts. — It is Beauty which pleaſes in 


them. — Their Beauty is in the Piece; and the Piece muſt be a Syſtem, 
— The beſt Critic is he that can beſt comprehend the Syſtem.— / 
the Pleaſure of Virtue, —This alſo ariſes from Beauty.—Virtue con- 
. fidered both in Contemplation and PraQtice, —=We contemplate it ei- 
ther in ourſelves or others — In both Caſes we approve of it, becauſe 
it it beautiful. — For the ſame reaſon we practice it.—Benevolence 
not Virtue, without a certain Fitneſs or Propriety.— Natural Aﬀec- 
tion, Good Will, and Affection to our Kind, or to any Individual, 
are not Virtue, without a reflex Act of the Mind. he ſeveral Re- 
lations that make Virtue a Syſtem—confidered with Relation toOur- 
ſelves, to Others, and to God and Nature.—The Virtue of the Phi- 
loſopher takes in the whole Syſſem of the Univerſe, 


N the preceding Chapter, I have ſhown, I hope, to the ſatisfaction 
of the Reader, that Beauty is the foundation of the Pleaſure we 
have in Truth and Science, In this Chapter, I will endeavour to 
ſhow, that it is likewiſe Beauty which makes us delight in the other 
two things I have mentioned as giving Pleaſure to Intellect, namely, 
the Fine Arts, and Virtue ; and, in general, I think I ſhall be able 
to prove it to be that which has the greateſt influence in human 
life, 


As to the Fine Arts, ſuch as Muſic, Painting, Sculpture, and 
Poetry ; it is acknowledged, I think, by all, that it is their Beauty 
which we admire : And it can as little be doubted that it is the Cor- 
reſpondency or Congruity of the parts of any of the pieces of that 

| kind, 
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Lind, Xt, in ** — * the 8 ſtem, that makey their Beat); and 


the greater che Syſtem in any of theſe Arts, the greater the Beauty, 


provided it can be comprehended and taken in at one view.“ "What 
on the underſtanding of the critic. He, of little anderftining, 
will take in but a ſmall. part of a Syſtem ; the Characters, perhaps, 
in a piece of Poetry, the Verlification, a Simile, a Deſcription, or 
ſome ſuch ſplendid patch : But a critic, ſuch as Ariſtotle, will conſi- 
der the Fable chiefly, as being that which makes the Piece a Whole, 
and to which every thing elſe ought to be ſubſervient ; and, as to a 
Poem which has no Fable, ſuch as a Didactic work in Verſe, or a 
Poem of mere deſcription, he will not give it the name of a Piece. 


The laſt of the three I mentioned is Virtue, concerning the Foun- 
dation of which, there has been much diſpute in later times: But I 
hold to the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, who has placed it in Beauty *. 
And, firſt, let us conſider, What it is that gives us delight in the con- 
templation of Virtue ; and, next, let us conſider, What moves us tothe 
practice of Virtue? 


We contemplate virtue either in others or ourſelves, Let us firſt 
examine for what reaſon we admire it in others: And ] ſay it is 
merely for the Beauty of it, for the ſame reaſon that we admire a 
| fine 


* This Account of Virtue is given by Ariſtotle, in his Ethics or Nicomacheia, the 


| beſt book of morals that ever was written, not only for the Matter, but likewiſe 


for the ſtile, which I think a perſect model of the Didactie; for it is of the 
popular kind, not ſo ſhort and obſcure as the ſtile of his Efoteric writings, and 
as much adorned as a Didactie flile ought to be. In this work, he has diſcriminated 
more accurately the ſeveral Virtues and Vices than any other writer ; and, in the 
Definition of the Virtues, he commonly adds, irnizs rev xa>ev, as a condition abſo- 
lutely ueceſſary to make it a Virtue. If this wotk of Ariftotle's had been ditigently 


| - | Rudied aud underſtood, how many idle ſyſtems of moraly had nevet den written, 


or, at leaſt, never read by the learned ? 4. 
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fine picture, or a fine ſtatue; and, indeed, the chief Beauty of 
eicher of theſe is the expreſſion of a noble and virtuous Mind. It 
we approve of a virtuous action, merely becauſe it may be uſeful to 
us, every body will allow that we do not give the praiſe that is due 
to Virtue, - But, ſay ſome, it is Benevolence that makes Virtue a- 
miable and praiſe-worthy, To this [| anſwer, 1mo, That there are 
many virtuous actions which we admire highly, but which have no 
relation to the good of others; ſuch are the actions that a man per- 
forms from the ſenſe of the dignity of his own character, and of 
human nature. This Senſe would influence the actions of a man 
living in a deſart iſland, and would make him virtuous, without the 
leaſt intercourſe with any of his ſpecies: And, even in the middle 
of ſociety, there are many things we do, merely from that ſenſe, 
without any regard to what is called the intereſt of ourſelves or of 
others. And, 2do, I fay, that a benevolent action is applauded by a 


true judge of life and manners, not merely becauſe it is benevolent, 
that is, intended for the good of others, but becauſe the object of that 


benevolence is a proper object, and becauſe, conſidered with all its 
circumſtances, it has that fitneſs and propriety which is eſſential to 
Virtue : For Virtue has its numbers, meaſures, and proportions, as 
well as outward forms ; and what is Beauty, but number, meaſure, 
and proportion ? Benevolence, therefore, itſelf, we admire only for 
its Beauty. 


If, therefore, we admire Virtue in others for its Beauty, for what 
other reaſon ſhould we admire it in ourſelves ? If we only eſteem it, 
becauſe it promotes our intereſt in the world, and increaſes our eſtate 
and reputation, we certainly are not vittuous or noble minded. 
And thus it appears, that it is the Beauty of Virtue, which makes us 
approve of it either in ourſelves or others. 


If ſuch be Virtue in contemplation, why ſhould it be different in 
practice?  Ought we not to perform a virtuous action for the ſam 
reaſon that we approve of it both in ourſelves and others? If no 

Vor. II. P reaſon 
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reaſon can be aſſigned for ſuch a difference betwixt judgment 
and conduct, then we muſt admit, that, if our motive to any ac- 
tion be no other than to acquire eſtate, title, or public applauſe, the 
action is not virtuous ; Or, if it proceed from the moſt diſintereſted 
8 Benevolence, yet, if it has not that fitneſs and propriety, which alone 
N can make it beautiful, it is not a virtuous action; for I can conceive 
1. 
% 


actions perfeAly diſintereſted, proceeding from natural affeQion, 
from a certain inſtinctive Love which we may have for the perſons 
that we are accuſtomed to live with, or from a general good-will 
to our kind, which are not virtuous, becauſe they are not perform- 
ed with that conſideration and reflection which Virtue requires, but 
from a kind of inſtinctive impulſe, ſuch as makes Brutes perform 
the ſame actions: For the Brutes are as fond of their offspring as we 
are; they have a love for their kind, which makes them herd with 
animals of their own ſpecies, rather than with any other; and they 
have private friendſhips, too, which they contract from living toge- 
ther, Such actions, therefore, belong to the Animal, not to the In- 
telletual Nature. And I ſay the ſaine of an action proceeding from 
the Paſſhon of Pity, by which we are aſſected, ſometimes to a very 
vrcat degree, by the ſufferings of our fellow creatures, and in a leſſer 
degree, by the ſufferings of any of the animal race. But no Virtue is 
Paſſion : And Pity is Paſſion ariſing from a natural inſtinctive affection, 
by which we are connected with our kind, and, in ſome degree, with 
the whole animal race ; and accordingly it operates inſtantly, with- 
out any reflex act of the judgment approving of it. And we ſee a 
ſomething like it among the Brutes, for they appear diſturbed when a 
any of their ſpecies expreſs pain by their eries.— In ſhort, I hold that 
no action can be virtuous, unleſs the Mind conſider of it before it is 
done, and approve of it, as becoming, handſome, and beautiful, 
There muſt, therefore, be a choice in all ſuch actions, and a prefe- K 
rence given to them, which, by Ariſtotle and the other Greek phi- 
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Joſophers, is called geg, and is held by them to be eſſential to 8 
Virtue: So that, whatever is done without choice and deliberation, of 


tough proceeding from the kindeſt and beſt aſſections, belongs not 
to 
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to the Intellectual Nature, but to the Animal; and therefore it is not 
Virtue. To make Virtue of any Affection, there muſt be an appre- 
henſion of Merit and Well-deferving in the Object of the Affection. 
In Pity, for example, if we know nothing of the perſon, whether 


he be well or ill-deferving, it is no more, as I have ſaid, than a mere 


animal feeling; and it is only the apprehenſion of ſome worth in 
the perſon that makes it a virtuous feeling: For proof of which, let 


us ſuppoſe that we know the perſon to be worthleſs, we have no 


longer that feeling for him which deſerves the name of Pity, if we 
ſuppoſe Pity to be an Affection of the Rational Nature; and, though 
the ſight of him in pain may be offenſive to our Animal Nature, yet 
our reaſon, ſo far from being diſſatisfied with his ſufferings, which it 
would be, if he were really an object of Pity, will rather approve 
of them, and even rejoice in them, if he be a great criminal ;—Or, 
though he ſhould not be a criminal, but of a mean contemptible 
character, we will rather deſpiſe him than pity his misfortunes. Of this 
Plutarch has given us a fine example, in his Life of Paulus Emilius, 


the conqueror of Macedon. He tells us that, when Perſeus, the laſt 


King of that country, was brought a priſoner into the preſence of 
Paulus, he behaved with ſuch abje&t ſubmiſſion, even proſtrating 


himſelf before him, that, Plutarch ſays, he deprived himſelf of the laſt 


confolation of the unfortunate, that of being pitied. 


Thus, 1 think I have ſhown, that Ariſtotle is in the * when he 


makes the ro xaxey, or the Beautiful, the foundation of all Virtue, 
and an eſſential part of the definition of every particular Virtue, 


If it were neceſlary to ſay more upon this ſubject, I would ſup- 
poſe a man doing the beſt actions, and from motives the moſt diſin- 
tereſted, ſuch as Benevolence, and Love to his Country and Man- 
kind, and yet, at the ſame time, without the leaſt Senſe that he was 
acting a becoming and handſome part, and without any pleaſure in 
what he did ; I would deſire to know whether ſuch a man could be 
eſteemed virtuous? I think i it is impoſſible he could ; for Virtue can- 
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not be without Pleaſure, and that Pleaſure is certaitly not of the 


Senſual, but of the Intellectual Kind, which, as T have ſhown, edn 
only ariſe from the contemplation of Beauty. The cafe I have fup- 
poſed never did, nor ever will exiſt; which ſhows that it is a matter 
of fact, as well as of reaſon and argument, that there can be no Vir- 
tue without a ſenſe of the Beautiful, and that the dulce and decorum 


54 » 


The moſt of our modern. writers upon Virtue ſeem to forget that 
it belongs to the Intellectual part of our nature, and not to the Ani- 


mal; and | am afraid a great part of them are not philoſophers e- 
nough to be able rightly to make the diſtinction betwixt theſe two 


natures, Good and natural aſſections, ſuch as Animals have for 
themſelves, their offspring, and their kind, they call Virtue ; and they 
only blame the exceſs of one of theſe aſſections above another, ſo as 
to deſtroy, what they call the Balance of Aſſections in the Mind: But 
they are nat agreed among themſelves which of theſe Aſfections con- 


ſtitutes Virtue. - Some ſay it is only the Aſſection towards the kind, 


or to others, which they call Benevolence, that is a Virtuous At- 
tection :; Others again, and among theſe our Scottiſh philoſopher Mr 
David Hume, make Virtue to confiſt only in Utility ; ſo that every 


Aſſection, according to him, which has that for its object, is virtu- 


ous : And, in this, as well as in other points, he endeavours to re- 
vive the philoſophy of Epicurus, whoſe maxim it was, that 
Utilitas, juſti prope mater et acqui *. 

But the truth is, that, as Virtue belongs to our Intellectual Nature, 
and to that only, no Affections of any kind, however good or na- 
tural, nor any perception of Pleaſure in theſe Aſfections, or in the 
actions proceeding from them, conſtitutes Virtue ; becauſe Virtue 
cannot be without, fe, previous Conſideration, Choice, and Delibe- 
ration, and, ſecondly, a reflex act of the Mind, approving of itſelf, 
and enjoying that Pleaſure which belongs to Intellect only; I mean 
the Pleaſure of Neauty. This is, properly BB what is called 
Virtue, 
* Horat, lib. 1. Satyr. 3. 5 
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Virtue, and belongs only to Man: Whereas good AﬀeCtions, tending 
to the, preſervation of the individual and the kind, are as natural to 

the Brute as to the Man ; ; and, although we may call them Virtues, 

it is only metaphorically and improperly, as we ſpeak of the Virtne 

of a Horſe or a Dog. 

ue beſt treatiſe upon Virtue in modern times is, * think, my 


Lord Shaftſbury's Inquiry. But he, too, enlarges a great deal too 


much upon good Affections and Diſpoſitions towards our ſociety 


and kind, and thinks, that he has ſufficiently explained the nature 


of Virtue, when he ſhows that thoſe Affections have a dire@ ten- 
dency to promote the happineſs both of the individual arid of the 
kind: Nor do I remember that he ever mentions the reflex act of 
the Mind, which I hold to be eſſential to Virtue, except once, and 
that but lightly, and in paſſing. But I muſt do him the juſtice to 
own, that, when he wrote his third volume, he appears to hade come 
to a juſter ſenſe of the matter ; for there he ſpeaks of Virtue deing 
nothing but a noble enthuſiaſm, of which Beauty, and the higheft 


and moſt exalted Beauty, is undoubtedly the object: And he ſpeaks 


alſo of the Harmony and Numbers of the Heart, and Beauty of 

« the Affections, which form the manners and eon dul o the" r 

4 ſocial life“. 1 be 

53 0151 "As 
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* Sce Miſcellany 2d.—-My Lord Shafiſbury, whatever his faults. in other reſpeds 
way be, which { have preſumed to ceniure pretty freely in the third volume of the 
Origin and Progreſs of Language, page 284. has moralized, it muſt be owned, in a 
moſt gentlemanny way, and recommended Virtue upon principles that muſt make it 
highly agreeable to the admirers of Beauty in Characters, Sentiments, and Manners. 
Theſe are the men of the higheſt Taſte, much higher than thoſe who admire Beauty 


and Grice only in outward forms; And it is this Taſte which I hold to be the giſtin- 


gniſhing charaReriſtic of the gentleman. I would ſurther obſerve of my Lord Shaſtſbury, 
that he it a ſlriking example of what a great genius, with the aſſiſlance only of elaſſical 
learning. will do, even in philoſophy: for, that his Lordſhip was not tearned'in An- 
tient philoſophy, is evident from what he ſays of Ariſtodde, „That, as his talent was 
« more towards polite learuing and the Arts, than toward the deep and ſolid parts of 
« philoſophy, it happened that, in his School, there was more care taken of other Sei- 
« ences than of Ethics, Dialed?, or Logke ; which provinces were chiefly eultivated by 
« the ſucceſſors of the Academy and Porch ;” {ns te an Author, Part II. ſect. 3.) 
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As I am engaged thus far in ſpeculations concerning Virtue, IL think 
it will not be improper to explain more particularly in what the 
Beauty of Virtue conſiſts, and to enlarge upon thoſe connections and 
relations of things which make Virtue a Syſtem, 


Every virtuous action, and, indeed, every action, muſt ſtand in 


tome relation, either to the Agent, to Others, or to mo and Nature, 
that ! is, the Whole of Things. 


With 


This not only ſhows that his Lordſhip had not read Ariſtoile's PHH, Metaphyſics, and 
other works of abſtruſe or terie philoſophy, as he calls it, but not all his popular works, 
and particularly his Morals. And it is really ſurpriſing that his Lordſhip had not ſo 
much as heard that he was the inventor of Logic, and that he was alſo the firſt that re- 
duced Dialeic, which, I ſuppoſe, his Lordſhip means by the word Dialed, to an Art.— 
In ſhort, it does not appear to me, that my Lord had read any of the numerous works 
of Ariſtotle, except that mutilated fragment, the Poetics, which he quotes frequently, 
but never mentions another work of his, upon a popular art likewiſe, and which, I 
think, of much greater value than the Poetics, if for no other reaſon, than that it is 
complete, and the MS. of it more correct, I think, than of any other of Ariſtotle's 


works ; the art I mean is Rhetoric, upon which Ariſtotle has written three excellent 


books. — As to Plato, he was more converſant in him: But he does not appear to me to 
have entered deep even into his philoſophy, but to have ſtudied only ſome of the eaſieſt 
and mcſt popular Dialogues, ſuch as the Alcibiades. iſt and 2d; but, as he was a man of 
excellent taſte, he has catched the beauties of Plato's ſtyle, better, I think, than any 
writer in Englith, His Rhapſody is, in my judgment, the beſt philoſophical Drama that 
has been written ſince the days of Plato; in which, beſides its beauties of the Poetical 


kind, there is a very great deal of ſublime philoſophy. There is alſo another antient 
Author whom he has imitated very ſucceſsfully, I mean Horace in his Satires and E. 


piſtles; for, like him, he has introduced into his writings, even ſuch as are not profeſſed 


Dialogues like his Rhapſody, Perſonages, and Characters, whom he has made to con- 
verſe in the moſt pleaſant and gentleman-like, familiar ſtyle, that is to be found any 
where; and, in this way, he has varied and embelliſhed his compoſition very much: 
And, though I am an admirer likewiſe of his high ſtyle, yet I think his familiar much 
better of the kind. The ſame is the judgment of the Halicarnaſſian with reſpe& to Pla- 


_ to's familiar Style of Socratic Dialogue, compared with his high, or Dithyrambic ſiyle, 


as the Halicarnaſſian calls it. 


As to thoſe of modern times, who pretend to write Philoſophy without the aſſiſtance 
of either Antient Philoſophy, or Antient learning; I cannot help ſaying, though I 
ſhould give offence, that I think their works deſpicable, both for Matter and Style. 8 
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With reſpect to ourſelves, a virtuous action muſt be ſuitable to the 
dignity of our nature, to our character, and to our rank and ſtation 
in life: With all theſe, it muſt be of a piece, and have nothing re- 
pugnant or diſcordant to any of them. 


240, With reſpect to others, it muſt be ſuitable to our particular 
relations or connections with them, to the ſociety or community of 
which we are members, and to a greater community ſtill, our kind, 
with which Nature has connected us as well as every other Animal. 
And here the Syſtem of Virtue will take in the moſt extenſive Bene- 
volence. | OY | 


And, lafly, with reſpect to God and Nature, it muſt be correſpon- 
dent with the ſyſtem of the Whole of Things, that great City or 


Community, to ſpeak in the language of the Stoics, comprehending 
Gods and Men, and of which every individual Man is a part. This 
is the Grand Syſtem, the moſt beautiful, as well as the greateſt of 
all Syſtems ; a reſpe& to which makes the virtuous actions what the 
Stoics call a are, or a perfect right attion : Whereas, Virtues 
that reſpe& only leſſer Syſtems, are no more, in their language, 
than aura, or offices *. This is the Virtue of their Sage, whom 


: they 
* See Cicero in the beginning of his book of Offices. The Stoic Syſtem of Morals was 
eertainly moſt comprehenſive, taking in all Nature, and the univerſity of things, Hence 
it is, that their moral writings ſpeak ſo much of the Univerſe, - the Univerſal Nature. 
the Firſt Cauſe, —the Series and Chain of Cauſes, Matter and Form, — the Sueceſſive 
Changes and Periods of Exiſtence, which this our Earth, and every other thing in Na- 
ture, has gone through and will go through. He that does not know that there is a 
World, does not know where he is, fays Antoninus, lib. 8. parag. 52. of Meditat. He 
mult comprehend in his Mind the whole world, and not only the Age in which he lives, 
but the ſucceſſion of Times and Periods, and the Changes and Viciſſitudes of all things; 
lib- 9. p 32. And it is every where inculcated in this, and other Stoical Works, that 
man ſhould conſider himſelf as a part of this great Whole, ſubject to the laws of it, and 
taken into the ſyſtem whether he will or no: So that the foundation of all duty, accord» 
ing to them, is a chearful compliance and reſignation to this Univerſal Nature and 
predetermined Order of Things; and the end of man is to comply with the laws of this - 
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they likened to a Divinity in many reſpects, and particularly in this, 
that, in every thing he did, he had the whole ſyſtem of the Univerſe 
in view, and never acted from partial conſiderations. Such Virtue as 
this, it is evident, can only be the Virtue of a philoſopher, and a 
philoſopher of the moſt exalted kind : But all the Virtues, even thoſe 
of vulgar men, muſt have a reference to ſome Syſtem, greater or leſs, 
and from thence derive that Beauty which is eſſential to Virtue. 


As there can be no Virtue without a Senſe of the Beautiful, ſo nei- 
ther in there be any Religion ; for there can be no Religion with- 
out the higheſt admiration of the Deity. Now, the proper obje& 
of admiration is Beauty ; for the Grand, the Sublime, the Majeſtic, 
are but names for the higheſt order of Beauty, which we contem- 
plate in the greateſt and moſt awful objects. A Religion, therefore, 
of which the only paſſion is Terror and Conſternation, without any 
mixture of Love, Admiration, or Joy, in the Contemplation of the 
object of its worſhip, is truly no Religion, but a pannic terror, and 
miſerable diſorder of Mind. Nor ought ſuch a diabolical Religion to 
be dignified with the name of Enthuſiaſm, which is one of the no- 
bleſt paſſions in our Nature, and which, in a certain degree, muſt al- 
ways accompany true Religion : For it is nothing elſe but a high and 
ecſtatic admiration of Beauty in any object; and the higher the ob- 
je& is, the more rapturous and tranſporting the admiration ſhould 
be. The Deity, therefore, being the higheſt of all objects, the Re- 
ligious Enthuſiaſm ought, for that reaſon, to be the higheſt. The 
next to it is the Enthuſiaſm of the philoſopher, who contemplates 


Great City; lib. 2. p. 16.— Marcus Antotinus, in another paſſage, lib. 9. par. 3. gives 
an example of the difference betwixt a common office or duty, and a e or per- 
fe& right action, with reſpe@ to the fear of death: Who chearfully ſubmits to death, 
as a thing as natural as to be born, to grow, bring forth teeth, or any other natural 


operation, and that is abſolutely neceſſary to the order of Nature, aceording to which 


there is a conſtant ſucceſſion of generation and corruption, compoſition and diſſolution 
He is a wiſe and virtuous man: But, who ſubmits only in the view of leaving a bad 
world, and being free of preſent pain and miſery, is but a vulgar man. 
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the Univerſe, and the Whole of things. This Enthuſiaſtic Admira- 
tion, Lucretius, ſpeaking of his maſter Epicurus, has expreſſed, by a 
very ſtrong word, viz. horror, in the following lines, 


His tibi me rebus quaedam divina voluptas 


Percipit, atque horror; quod fic Natura tua vi 
Tam maniſeſta patet, ex omni parte retecta “. 


And it muſt be confeſſed, that very profound Admiration, though a 
paſſion altogether different from Terror, or Horror, has effects very 


ſimilar ; for both paſſions ſurpriſe, and tranſport the Mind, 55 it 
were, out of itſelf f. 


Vol. II. 2 Nor 


®- Lib. 3 v. 28. 

+ Horace, | obſerve, in one of his philoſophical epiſtles, I mean that to Numi. 
cius, the ſixth of the fir} Book, uſes the words, formido, paver, and terror, as 
ſynonimous with admiration : He begins with Admiration. 


Nil admirari, prope res eſt una, Numici— 


Then he goes on, and ſays, 


Hune ſolem, et ſtellas, et decedentia certis 
Tempora momentis,—ſunt qui formidine nulla 
Imbuti ſpectent,—— 


Then, ſpeaking of other things, ſuch as Popular Arr. Honours, and Ti- 
tles, and the like, he ſays, 


* 
Qui timet his adverſa, fere miratur eodem, . 
Quo cupiens, pacto—pavor eſt utrobique moleſtus. 


Where it is evident, that the word pavor is applied both to the Admication of 


thoſe things, and the fear of the contrary: He adds, 


Improviſa ſimul ſpecies exterret utrumque : 
Gaudeat, an doleat ; cupiat, metuatne; quid ad rem, 
Si, quidquid vidit melius pejuſve ſua ſpe, 

- Defixis oculis animoque et corpore torpet ? 
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Nor is Virtue without its Enthuſiaſm ; for a Man truly Vir- 
tuous has the higheſt Admiration of the Fair Form, which, as Cicero 
ſays, if it could be ſeen with the eyes, incredibiles Amores excitaret 
ſuit : But 1 ſay it is ſeen, and by an eye much purer than the bo- 
dily eye, and its Beauty preferred to that of any corporeal Form. 


The Fine Arts, too, ſuch as Sculpture and Painting, are admired 
with a certain degree of Enthuſiaſm, but not ſo great as that with 
which we admire the Beauty of Character and Sentiments : For the 
fineſt Statue or Picture is ſeen with dry eyes; but a generous, noble, 
Sentiment, expreſſed either in verſe or proſe, will make the tear 
ſtart to the eye, and affect the voice ſo much, in perſons of great 
Senſibility, that they can hardly read the paſſage ; for it is by tears, 
and the alteration of the voice, that Nature expreſſes, not only 
Grief and Diſtreſs, and the paſſion of Pity for the ſufferings of o- 
thers, but alſo our Senſe of the Beautiful and Noble in Sentiments 
and Actions. But no proſpect of utility, either for ourſelves or o- 
thers, will excite any ſuch commotion in us. 


> ©3, aJ : | — 
f _ *, = * = 
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| There is an Enthuſiaſm belonging, not only to Philoſophy and 
the Fine Arts, but alſo to the inferior Sciences. Of theſe, the Ma- 
thematical Science has, I believe, the leaſt of that paſſion : And yet 
I ſhould reckon a Geometer, Mechanic, or Computer, of no genius 
even in his own art, if he had no Senſe of the Beauties of his The- 
orems ; but it is impoſlible, by the nature of things, that he can 
have the ſame rapturous and ecſtatic emotions of Mind, let him 
meaſure, compute, and inveſtigate, the properties of Figures ever ſo 
ſucceſsfully, as the Philoſopher who contemplates the Wiſdom and 
Good- 


Where the reader may obſerve, that the laſt line is juſt a pharaphraſe of the horror 
of Lucretius.—lI have enlarged the more upon this paſſage of Horace, that I think 
it has not been rightly underſtood by any of the commentators. 
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Goodneſs of God, manifeſted in the Syſtem of the Univerſe,—a plea- 
ſure, which to him is an anticipation of the joys of Heaven. 
The Stoics, therefore, when they enjoined us not to admire any 
thing, did not mean, or, at leaſt, ought not to have meant, to for- 
bid us this Admiration: The Admiration they forbid us is of 
ſuch things as Horace mentions, Wealth, and Power, and popular 
Applauſe; though it muſt be confeſſed, that the precept is expreſſed 
in too general terms, when we are deſired 


Nl admirari 


But the philoſophy of this epiſtle of Horace is altogether Stoical ; 
and the precepts of that philoſophy, as is well known, carried things 
much farther than their natural and juſt bounds. | 
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© ia F, VEL 


The Senſe of Beauty is the Source of every Action and Affection that 


can be called Human.,—7/ produces the Principle of Honour,— 
The Prevalence of that Principle among all Nations, barbarous 
and civilized. — Examples of it. The nature of Honour connected 
with the Univerſal Paſſhon, the Deſire of Praiſe.— From Honour 
proceeds Anger. — Revenge: It operates differently upon different 
Characters of Men. Love and Friendſhip al/o proceed from a Senſe 
af the Beautiful. — Ihe Connection of Friendſhip with Anger.— 
Vanity al/o from the ſame Source :— Vanity of two kinds, —Envy 
neceſſarily connected with Vanity.—The Senſe of the Ridiculous i- 
derived from the Senſe of what is Beautiful. The ſame is the 
Source of Ambition—al/o of Avarice. —All our other AﬀeCtions and 
Paſſions belong to our Animal Nature, not to our Intellectual.— 


Beauty pleaſes becauſe it 15 Beauty. The Final Cauſe of that Plea- 


ſure. Regſon why Beauty con/iftls in Syſtem.— By the Exerciſe of 


our IntelleQ upon any Subject we are preparing for the Exerciſe of 


it upon the greateſt Subject, the Syſtem of the Univerle. 


N the preceding Chapter, I think, I have ſhown that Beauty is the 
Principle of Virtue, and, by conſequence, of what is greateſt and 


nobleſt in our Nature: But I ſay further, that it has an univerſal 
influence in human life, and that every action and affeftion, which 
are, properly ſpeaking, human, proceed from that ſource. 


In 
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In the i place, I will ſhow, that there could be no Senſe of Ho- 
nour without a Senſe of what is Fair, and Handſome, and Becoming, 
in Character and Sentiments. A Senſe of Honour is found ſo uni- 
verſal among all Men, barbarous or civilized, that it may be reckon- 
ed inſeparable from Human Nature, Among civilized nations, it is 
the great Principle of Action; for what we call-Faſhion, which go- | 
verns our lives, owes its influence intirely to the Senſe of Honour ; 
for what is Faſhionable is practiſed only becauſe it is Honouradle. 


And, among the barbarous nations, it is as prevalent ; nor have we 


hitherto diſcovered any nation, in which there does not appear to be a 
Senſe of Honour, in one thing or another. Ihe ſavages of Guiana, in 
South America, have ſuch a Senſe of Honour, that they will languith 
and die, if they are affronted by actions, words, or even looks, as [I 
have been aſſured by a gentleman who was five years among them. 
The Eſquimeaux girl, that was at London ſome years ago, could not 
bear to be exhibited as a ſhow : And, whenever ſhe ſuſpected that 
a company was got together to look at her, ſhe was highly affront- 
ed. Even the Orang Outang, whom many will not allow to be of 
our ſpecies, is of the ſame diſpoſition, as is atteſted by the Briſtol 
merchant, whoſe letter I have printed in the Origin and Progreſs of 
Language * ; and was atteſted alſo by another very credible narrative, 
that I heard, of one of them, who ſerved as a ſailor on board a Ja- 
maica ſhip that traded to the ſlave coaſt, meſſed with the ſailors, did 


the duty of a common ſailor, and alſo ſerved the Captain as a cab- 


bin-boy; but one day having broken a China bowl, the Captain 
beat him, which the animal laid ſo much to heart, that he abſtain- 
ed from food, and died.—In ſhort, the Senſe of Honour I hold to 
be ſo eſſential to Human Nature, that, if a man never had it, I 
ſhould not believe that he belonged to the ſpecies : And, if he once 
had it, but loſt it intirely, I ſhould conſider him as the moſt abject 
and degenerate creature of the human race, 


Now, 
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Now, the Senſe of Honour is founded upon the Senſe of Beau- 
ty; for it proceeds from an opinion, that we are poſſeſſed of a cer- 
tain Beauty and Dignity of character, which demands reſpe& from 
others. If a man has great ſtrength and elevation of Mind, he will 
not be very ſolicitous to have this opinion of himſelf confirmed by 
the teſtimony of others; he will be ſatisfied with the honour he gives 
to himſelf. And this is the caſe of the proud Man: But by far the 
greater part of Mankind are not proud, but vain; and they deſire 
that the good opinion they have of themſelves ſhould be con- 
firmed by the opinion of others; and thence comes the deſire of 
Praiſe, which is ſo univerſal a paſſion, 


From the Senſe of Honour, and Defire of Praiſe, proceeds the paſ- 
ſion of Anger, one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions belonging to the Hu- 
man Nature. This paſſion ariſes, when we not only do not meet 
with the Praiſe from others which we think we deſerve, but when 
we are treated by them with neglect or contempt *, | 


Revenge 


o See Ariſtotle upon the ſubject of Anger; Rhetorica, lib 2. cap 2.—where 
he has given a very accurate definition of Anger, and explained and diſtinguiſhed 
all the cauſes which produce it, and which all reſolve into honour offended, or, 
in one word, affront : For we muſt diſtinguiſh betwixt injury and affront: A man 
may ſuffer great injuries and Joſs, for which he will grieve very much, but not be 
affronted or angry. It was not the loſs of Briſeis, that made Achilles angry with A- 
gamemnon; but it was zy a«giwrer Axa e ee ;—and again becauſe he 
treated him «ru Toz earifpare prrararryy —In ſhort, his anger roſe from the 
ſenſe of his own dignity and worth, to which Agamemnon had ſhown no regard. 

Having mentioned Ariſtotle's Rhetoric, I would recommend very much tothe ſtudy 
of the learned reader this 2d Book of it, concerning the Paſſions and Characters of 
Men, as containing more of what is called the Knowledge of the World than any 
book I ever read. And, in general, I would recommend the Moral and Political wri- 
tings of Plato and Ariſtotle, as the beſt ſchool in which a man can learn this Sci- 


ence of the World ; for it is with the World, as it is with other things, we ſhall - 


never be perfect in the Practice of it, unleſs we know likewiſe the Science. 


1 
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Revenge is nothing elſe but laſting Anger, or Mine, as the Greeks - 


call it; and, if the paſſion is violent, a man will rather die than not 
ſatisfy it, This is the caſe of ſome barbarous nations, who, by the 
practice of war and hunting, have got a ferocity of manners, which, 
inſtead of making them languiſh and die when they are affronted, 
like the tame and gentle ſavage of Guiana or the Orang Outang, will 
not reſt ſatisfied, till they have appeaſed their anger by the death of the 
perſon who affronted them. And, as thoſe men have greater ſtrength 
of Mind than we have, and greater perſevarence in all their reſolu- 
tions and enterpriſes, they will wait many years for an opportunity 
of ſatisfying their revenge. 


As, from a Senſe of Honour, and of what is Beautiful and Reſpec- 
table in Character, ariſes Anger, ſo alſo Love and Friendſhip. As 
to Love, it is acknowledged by every body, that it is founded up- 
on our Senſe of Beauty ; and, as to Friendſhip, it cannot be with- 
out Mutual Eſteem ; and that again cannot be without each of the 
parties having a Senſe of Worth and Beauty of CharaQter in 
the other. This connection betwixt Anger and Friendſhip A- 
riſtotle appears to have known very well, when he tells us, that 
the nations in whom S, or Anger, is a prevailing Paſſion, 
are moſt inclined to Friendſhip *: And, accordingly, the In- 
dians of North America are as remarkable for their Friendſhips, 
as for their Anger and their Revenge. And Homer has made the 
character of Achilles perfectly conſiſtent, when, at the ſame time 

| that 


De Republica, lib. 2. cap. 7. As the connection betwixt Anger and 
Friendſhip is not very apparent, I will ſubjoin the words of Ariſtotle: 0 ee 17 
719 3 moins T6 Cb —dvurn rag 111 b vue VWoxns dess, N Qraouperr, raperier Jnr gt 
Jag Tous rn xas Fes 7 eg Ae, u, Tges Tovg rag, „A gν t. 
And a little aſter he quotes a poet, who ſays, O. re. rg ovigharres, N g 
icons, And it is a common obſervation, that mens Anger and Hatred are in pro- 
portion to their Love and Friendſhip. 
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that he has made him ſo Paſſionate and Revengeful, he has made 
him as violent in his Friendſhip; ſo that, rather than not Revenge 


the death of his friend, he choſe to Die himſelf *, 


But not only do thoſe violent paſſions of ſtrong Minds proceed from 
a Senſe of Honour, but there is that common paſſion of Weak Minds 
above mentioned, which is derived from the fame ſource; I mean Va- 
nity, —an equivocal word, denoting, either the Love of Praiſe for mean 
and frivolous things, or an exceſſive Love of Praiſe for great and valu- 
able qualities +; but ſtill it is the Love of Praiſe, which cannot be 
without a Senſe of ſomething Beautiful and Praiſeworthy in Charac- 


ter. It is Vanity that gives that univerſal dominion. to Faſhion, 


which I obſerved before: And, however contemptible a vain mai, 
may appear in the eyes of a man of ſenſe, I ſhould think it a very 
bad ſign of a young man, to have no Vanity; for a man muſt have 
attained to great ſenſe and knowledge, more than can be ſuppoſed in 
a young man, to be 7 proud to be wan, as Dean Swift very well 
expreſſes it. 


And here I cannot help making an obſervation, which, I know, 
will appear very ſtrange to the moſt of my readers; That, to direct 
well the vanity of men, and particularly of young men, who are 
more governed by that paſſion than thoſe of riper age, is the great- 
eſt work of legiſlation, and of good government. For Virtue may 
be made faſhionable, as well as Vice: And men who have a Senſe 
of Honour, (and ſuch only are, by Nature, deſtined to be free citi- 

rens), will not be out of that faſhion, more than any other; where- 
as, thoſe who, by Nature, are intended for Slaves, wanting the Senſe 
| of 


* Sce Ariſt. Rhetor. lib. I. cap. 3. 


1 It is in this latter ſenſe that we ſay Cicero was Vain, who deſired Praiſe for 
Great and Noble Qualities ; but he deſired it too much. In the latter ſenſe, we 
ſzy a man is Vain, who defies Praiſe for his Houſe, his Equipage, or his Dreſs 
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of honour altogether, or having it in a ſmall degree, muſt be com- 
pelled to do what is right by ſtripes, the puniſhment of ſlaves, not by 
diſgrace, the greateſt puniſhment of freemen. While, therefore, what 
is right, and truly praiſeworthy, in life and manners, continues to be 
honourable in a State, that State will continue to be free and pro- 
ſperous ; but, on the contrary, if what is bad becomes honourable, 
or even things in themſelves indifferent, ſuch as Wealth, but which, 
by the uſe that is made of it, is truly ſaid to be the root of all evil, 
that State will ſoon ceaſe to be free and happy. To abſtain, there- 
fore, from Money, in an age of Wealth and Luxury, is the higheſt 
compliment which Horace thought he could beſtow upon © one of his 
friends; of whom he ſays, that he was 


abſtinens 
Ducentis ad ſe cuntta pecuniae *, 


Nor do I think that Livy has any where praiſed his countrymen 
more, than where he has ſaid, © That, in no country, Poverty con- 
tinued ſo long honourable f. But to return to our ſubject. 


To this Vanity is commonly joined Envy; for the vain are almoſt 
all invidious. This is one of the worſt paſſions belonging to human 
Nature, and yet it ariſrs from a Senfe of what is Beautiful and 
Praiſeworthy in Character, and the Deſire of being more eſteemed 
and reſpected than others, upon that account, 


From the Senſe of the Beautiful ariſes a Perception that appears al- 
together oppoſite, namely, the Perception of the Ridiculous ; for the 
Ridiculous is that which is Deformed : But philoſophers Know that 

Vol. It. R there 


» Ad Lillium.—Lib. 4. Ode 9. 

+ Liv. in Proemio. 

t See what I have ſaid upon this ſubject, Vol. 3. p. 298. of Origin and Progreſs 
of Language. | 
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there is the ſame knowledge of contraries ; and, though a man be not 
a philoſopher, he will readily perceive that it is impoſſible to know 
what is Beautiful, without knowing, at the ſame time, what 1s not 
Beautiful, or Deformed, and vice ver/a. This Senſe of the Ridiculous is 
expreſſed by that ſtrange agitation of the muſcles of the face, and often 
of the whole body, which we call Laughter, and which every Body 
knows is peculiar to Man, who therefore has been defined are Ani- 
mal: But every Body does not know that the reaſon, why it is peculiar 
to him, is, that he is an Intellectual Animal; for it is only Intelle& that 
perceives Beauty, and its contrary, Deformity : And therefore the 
Brute, not having Intellect, is neither a Riſible Animal, nor perceives 
Beauty. 


But, though every man muſt perceive the Ridiculous, as well as 
the Beautiful, yer every man does not delight in it. It is the plea- 
ſure, chiefly, of the vain, the invidious, and the malignant, not of 
the great and good, who delight in the contemplation of the Beauti- 
ful, but turn their eyes away from the deformed. Hence it is that 
Savages, who are commonly high minded men, are very grave, and 
{ſeldom laugh : And, among civilized nations, neither philoſophers, 
nor high-bred men, are addicted to laughter ; which, therefore, is the 
paſſion of the vulgar only, in ſuch nations. 


Ambition is one of the paſſions of great Minds, and is evidently 
founded in a man's ſenſe of the dignity and ſuperiority of his cha- 
rafter, which he thinks entitles him to govern others: And in all 
ſuch characters, the Senſe of Honour, and the Love of Praiſe, is very 
ſtrong, Even Avarice, one of the moſt ſordid paſſions belonging to 
our Nature, has a mixture of the Love of Praiſe in it ; for a rich 
man deſires to be reſpected for his Wealth: And, accordingly, I 
have obſerved, that all the Avaritious are Vain to a certain degree, 
that is, as far as it does not interfere with their Love of Money. 


All 
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All our other Deſires and Paſſions belong to the Animal Nature: 
For they are either the deſire of bodily pleaſures, or of the means of 
enjoying theſe; or they are affections of the Mind, ſuch as are 
common to us with the Brutes, 


And thus it appears that Beauty is the ſole delight of our Intellec- 
tual part, the ſource of the pleaſure of arts and ſciences,—the foun- 
dation of all our Virtues, —and of our Vices too, ſuch as Anger and 
Revenge, Vanity, Envy, Contempt, and Deriſion. | 


If it be aſked, Why Beauty pleaſes us ? the anſwer is, That it 
pleaſes us becauſe it is Beauty ; or, in other words, lt is the ultimate 
cauſe of the pleaſure : And, in this reſpect, it is the ſame with the 
Pleaſures of Senſe, which pleaſe us for no other reaſon but becauſe 
they are Pleaſures of Senſe. And the ſame may be ſaid of thoſe 
pleaſures which ariſe from natural affeion and ſociety. 


If it be farther aſked, What is the final Cauſe of Beauty giving 
us ſo much pleaſure ? I anſwer, That the goodneſs of the Author 
of Nature has thought proper to annex to the exerciſe of all our fa- 
culties a certain pleaſure. This is the caſe of all the Energies of the 
Animal Life ; and it would have been very extraordinary, if, to our 
nobleſt energy, and to the exerciſe of our higheſt _— no plea- 
ſure had been annexed. 


It may alſo be aſked, Why Beauty is made to conſiſt in Syſtem, 
and nothing elſe? To this the anſwer is obvious, from what has 
been already obſerved, That Beauty being a pleaſure of the Intellect, 
it could not have been perceived by Intellect in any other way. 


I will conclude this Chapter with obſerving, that, as the Syſtem 
of the Univerſe muſt be not only the _—_— but the moſt perfect 
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that can be conceived, and, conſequently, of the higheſt Beauty, —and 
the contemplation of it being the nobleſt occupation of Man, as well 
as the happieſt, - we are, by Nature, fo much framed for that contem- 
plation, that our Intellect apprehends nothing but in Syſtem : So that 
every exerciſe of our Intellect, upon every ſubject, may be ſaid to be 
a preparation for the enjoyment of that higheſt happineſs, for which 
we are by God and Nature deſtined, Whoever, therefore, cultivates 
his underſtanding properly, is acquiring, by degrees, the capacity of 
this higheſt enjoyment, which may be called the Beatific Vi/ion of 
Philoſophy. | 
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B CF 00 K III. 


Of the ſeveral Minds in Man, conſidered as diſtinct 


Subſtances. 


E TE THSe - 


The Intellectual Mind, a diftin Subſtance from the Animal.—Only two 
Opinions upon the Subject. —Things, to be diſtinguiſhed by their Pro- 
perties—AQtive Beings, by their Operations. The Operations of 
the Intellect, and of the Animal Life, quite different. — Man ope- 
rating by Intellect, not a Senſitive Being.——The Animal Nature, 10 
Improvement or Refinement of the Vegetable. — No more is the Intel- 
lectual an Improvement of the Animal.—The Vegetable Life exits 
ſeparately from the Animal—therefore they are ſeparate Subſtances, — 
For the ſame Reaſon, the Intellectual aud Animal Natures are ſeparate 
Subſtances, Our little World, compoſed of four Subſlances — This the 
Tetractys of the Pythagoreans, Every Vegetable and Animal, com- 
pounded of three different Natures.—This Doctrine, of three diſtinct 
Subſtances in Man, the Doctrine of the Peripatetic School, as ex- 
plained by Philoponus.—Oſjection to this Doctrine, anſwered. 


AVING, in the preceding Book, diſtinguiſhed the ſeveral 
kinds of Mind in our wonderful compoſition, and, particu- 

larly, having ſhown that the Intellectual Mind is perfectly diſtinct 
from the Animal, in every view in which it can be conſidered, whe- 


ther with reſpect to its Objects, the manner of apprehending theſe 
. Objects, 
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Objecds, its Deſires and Inclinations, and, laſtly, its Pleaſures, the 
Reader, it is hoped, will be prepared for what I am to undertake to 
prove in this Chapter—That the Intellectual Mind is a Being alto- 
gether diſtin& from the Animal Life, as diſtin as the Animal 
Life is from the Vegetable. This I have endeavoured to prove in 
my Firſt Volume “; but, as the ſubject is of ſuch importance, I will 
ſay ſemcthing more of it here, | 


There can be but two opinions upon this ſubject: One, that Intel- 
lect is nothing more than a ſuperior faculty of the Animal Nature; 
— The other, that it belongs to a different Nature, and is a quality 
of a ſubſtance altogether diſtin from the Animal. 


In the ft place, as we know not the Subſtance or Eſſence of a- 
ny Thing, we cannot judge of the difference of Things, otherwiſe 
than by their qualities: And, if the Things we compare together 
are Active Beings, it is their Energies and Operations that we are 
chiefly to conſider ; and, if theſe appear to be eſſentially different 
in kind, not in degree, we ought to pronounce” the Beings to be 
likewiſe different in kind. Now, I think I have ſhown moſt clear- 


ly, that the Operations and Functions of the Animal Life are quite 
dilfcrent from thoſe of the Intellectual Mind: And, indeed, the 


difference is ſo great, that Man, conſidered as an Intellectual Being, 
cannot be ſaid to be a Senſitive Being, which is the very definition of 
an Animal ; becauſe it is by the Senſes the Animal Operates, and, in 
that way, is diſtinguiſhed from the Vegetable. It is true, he operates 
alſo by the Phantaſia: But the Phantaſia is a kind of Secondary Senſe, 


and may he reckoned a Bodily Organ, as well as the Senſes. Then 


all his aſſections and diſpoſitions are referable to the Body. On the 
other Land, the Intellec does not operate either by the Senſes or 
the Phantaſia, but, in a manner, as I have ſhown, quite different ; 
ſo that, when we perceive external objects by our Senſes, or Phan- 


taſia, 
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taſia, we do not act as a Man, or Intellectual Creature, but as a 


mere Animal. 


The Deſires and the Pleaſures likewiſe of the Intelletual Nature 
are quite different from thoſe of the Senſitive. It is true, indeed, 
that Intelle operates upon Matter; and that our Intellect uſes the 
Materials which the ſenſe furniſhes. But it is of neceſſity that In- 
tellect ſhould operate upon Matter, either mediately or immediately, 
ot!rerwiſe the Material World could not be ſuch as it is: And we 


ſhould not be men, if our Intelle could operate without the Mate- 


rials furniſhed by Senſe, 


240, Nobody will ſay, that the Animal and Vegetable Natures are 
not diſtin, though joined together in the ſame compoſition ; and, 
Why ſhould not the Intellectual Nature be as diſtin from the Ani- 
mal, as this is from the Vegetable ? It is ſaid, that Intelle& is no- 
thing but an improvement of the Animal Nature : Why may it not 
be as well ſaid, that the Animal is no more than an improvement 
upon the Vegetable ? If it had pleaſed God to join the Intellectual 
Nature to the Vegetable, without interpoſing the Animal, Would it 
not have been ridiculous to have ſaid, that the Intellectual Nature 
was nothing but a finer kind of Vegetable? Whatever is ſaid to be 


a Refinement or Improvement of another thing, muſt be of the ſame 


kind, Thus, if the ſenſes of any Animal be made more acute,—if 
the Phantaſia be made to repreſent the objects in it more perfeQly, 
and to retain them longer,—if an Inſtinct ſhall be given him, direc- 
ting him better to preſerve the individual, and continue the kind, —the 
Animal, no doubt, will be improved : But, if Powers and Facultics 
are given him of a quite different kind, and ſerving purpoſes quite 
different ; then the Nature of the Animal will not be improved, but 
another Nature of a different kind will be added to his, 
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tio, If the Animal Nature did not exiſt ſeparately, and if alſo 

the Intellectual did not exiſt in that way, it might be thought that 
the ſuppoſition of their exiſting conjoined in Man was a mere hy- 
potheſis, and that Man was truly a ſimple, uncompounded, ſubſtance. 
But we are ſure that the Animal exiſts ſeparately ; and, if we be- 
lieve in God, we muſt believe that Intellect exiſts likewiſe ſepa- 
rately. And, if ſo, What ſhould hinder them to exiſt conjoined ? 
Body and Mind exiſt in that way ; and certainly the Animal and 
Intellectual Minds are not ſubſtances more different in their natures, 
than Mind and Body. 


Thus it appears, that, in our various Nature are joined together 
the Vegetable, Animal, and Intellectual Natures; to which may be 


added a fourth Nature, which I call the Elemental Life. This makes 


Man the moſt wonderful compound here below : And he is truly 
what the antients called him, a Microcaſin, or Little World; for we 
cannot conceive the Great World compoſed of any other ingredi- 
ents. And I am perſuaded theſe four are the famous Tetrachys of the 
Pythagoreans ; which was thought ſo great a myſtery of philuſophy, 
that the Pythagoreans ſwore by him who firſt diſcovered to them the 
 Tetradtys, the Eternal Source of ever flowing Nature. 

| Nor 


o Sce Theon. Smyrnaeus's Mathematica, cap. 38. p. 147.—Set alſo Nicomachus 
wigs Te boneyeuprre Ty Ag,. and I hemiſtius m1ge ys, lib. 1. fol. 66.—1 
Know, that the venczation, that the Pythagoreans had for the number four, is aſeri- 
bed to its being a ſymbol of the progreſs of Nature in the formation of Phyſical 
Bodics; the monad ſtanding for the point the duad for the line, the number three 
for the ſimpleſt ſuperficial figure, viz. the triangle, and the number forr for the 
Cmpleſt ſolid figure, viz. the Triangular Pyramid, confiſting of three fides and a 
baſe : So that the number ſour completed the progreſs of Nature in the formation 
of Phyſical Bodies. But though, no doubt, the Pythagoreans conſidered Arithme- 
tie as the Primary Science, and Geometry as nothing more than the application of 


Numbers to Lines and Figures; yet it is like wiſe certain, that they made Num- 
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Nor ſhould we be ſurpriſed that Man is ſo compounded, when 
there is a like compoſition in every other Animal, and even in Vegeta- 
bles: For, in each individual of theſe, there is, 119, The common 
Nature of the genus; 24s, The more particular Nature of the ſpe- 
cies; 3119, That more particular Nature till, which diſtinguiſh- 
es one individual from another; and, /aftly, The common Elemen- 
tal Life, or Principle of Motion, which is in all Bodies unorganized, 
as well as organized, Nor will any one who has attended to the 
varieties of Nature to be diſcovered by the analyſis and decompoſi- 
tion of Bodies, be ſurpriſed that the compoſition of Minds ſhould be 
as various as that of Bodies. | 


This doctrine of three of the four Minds in our wonderful compoſi- 
tion, I mean the Vegetable, Animal, and Intellectual, being diſtinct 
ſubſtances, and not different qualities of one and the ſame ſubſtance, is 
no diſcovery of mine, but the doctrine of Ariſtotle, and of the Pe- 
ripatetic ſchool, as delivered and moſt clearly explained by Philopo- 
nus, in the introduction to his Commentary upon Ariſtotle's books 
De Anima; and, as Philoponus was a Chriſtian, I have no doubt 
but this was the doctrine of the church at that time. As to the fourth, 
or Elemental Mind; I have given a reaſon in the note below, why they 


do not mention it as any part of the compoſition of 'Man. 


There is an objection which. Philoponus, in that introduction, 
ſtates to this doArine, calling it a vulgar and popular objection; 
namely, That, in this way, we have three Minds inſtead of one. But, 
though it may appear a vulgar ca to a philoſopher, who 

Vile U. 8 knows 


bers the ſymbols of Divine and Spiritual things: And, therefore, I think, it is 
better to explain this grand myſtery of the Tetrafys, by applying it to Mind rather 
than to Body; and, by ſuppoſing it a ſymbol of theſe four Minds, which, rifing one 
above another, as numbers do, animate the whole univerſe, and govern its move- 
ments. But, in the ſchool of Plato and Ariſtotle, the Elemental Life was conſi- 
dered as belonging only to Nature, not to Man; and, therefore, in the compoſi» 
tion of Man, they ſpeak only of a trinity of Minds, the n the Animal, 


and the Intellectual. 
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knows the variety of Nature, and has learned to diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt the ſeveral things that enter into the compolition of Natural 
Subſtances ; yet Jam perſuaded it is the ſource of the common er- 
ror upon this ſubjet ; For we ſpeak of Man as having but one 
Mind, without diſtinguiſhing betwixt his Soul and his Animal or 
Vegetable part ; and we think a man, now a days, a good phi- 
loſopher, if he can diſtinguiſh betwixt this ſingle Mind in Man and 


his Body. But, for the ſame reaſon, as Philoponus has well obſer- 
ved, that we conceive the Body, and the ſeveral kinds of Mind, to 
be diſtinct ſubſtances, though cloſely joined together, ſo we ought 


to conceive theſe minds as diſtin from one another “. 


From this doctrine of our Intellectual Nature being a ſubſtance 
diſtinct from our Animal Life, as diſtinct as that life is from the 
Vegetable, there reſult ſeveral moſt important conſequences, as I 


ſhall ſhow in the following chapter, 
| | CHAP. 


I will give the words of Philoponus, becauſe there is an error in the text, 
which I think I am able to correct. My a gere I; wy ihiwrxs arogiar vetirey. 
Ti %, Tele vx. 10607, A. verge Wuxer dea, Abyw yeg 671 wrwlg 1 . 
* Woxn To er, ver, he per br . mqayus Tot; Kare aax9He? 3s oug, & "7 
14, „re Ty r ee, xa: Th Prrixy ee eee pier fpetr T4 Curignar ee 9 
Try ovra Pray tiara! vag geeigent Tas pry Aoqpinnc 4 aA, Tus . 42 " pern: 
Aus N r jm ts Tys oviefnns Tavne; ν,md n, war Pap Kai 574 bs Ke - 
xtr ra , Furgrrty i . In the laſt part of this paſſage there ſhould not 
be after the Pex a full ſtop, but only a coma; and, in the end of the paſſage, in- 
ſtead of 4 a>eyec, we ſhould read « aeyixy : And then the ſenſe is clear, which is this; 
« Becauſe thefe ſeveral Minds, by reaſon of this connection, have a mutual ſym- 
« pathy, we ſay that they are one, and that tac Rational Mind uſes the other two 
« as organs.” 

I cannot help obſerving here, that it is much to be wiſhed that this valuable work 
of this Chriſtian commentator upon Ariſtotle were reprinted, and the many errors 
in the only edition we have of it, both in the punctuation and the words, correc- 
ted: And I have no doubt but that it will be done in England; as I hope that coun- 
try will have the honour of reviving the Greek Philoſophy, which it will not be 
difficult to do where the Greek learning is ſo well underſtood, 
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The Conſequence of the Doctrine of three diflinft Subſtances in Man.— 
Theſe Subſtances cannot be tran/muted into one another—nor will 
the Deſtruction of one be attended with the Deſtruction of another, 
Still leſs will they be deſtroyed by the Deſtruction of the Body. 
be Intellectual Subſtance cannot be /o deftroyed, as it operates 
without Body :—Nor the Animal or Vegetable Subſtances, though 
they do not operate without Body,—T heſe are not periſhable by their 
own nature, being Immaterial Subſtances.—Of the ſeparate Exiſtences 
of theſe Minds. The Intellectual does ſo exiſt.— The Animal and 
Vegetable Minds ds not exiſt ſeparately.,—Of the Doctrine of Tranſ- 
migration.—#How to be underſtood upon the Principles of this Phi- 
lofophy. — Into what Bodies the ſeveral Minds tranſmigrate —Whe- 

| ther the Human Mind tran/migrates into the Brute. = No Tranſ- 

migration of the Elemental Life. — This Philoſophy eftabliſhes the 
ſeparate Exiſtence, and the Immortality of the Soul, upon the ſureſt 
Foundation. I he Doctrine of Lucretius and of Mr Locke eafily refu- 
ted upon the Principles of this Philoſophy.—Compariſon of the Hu- 
man Soul to the Maſter of a Ship. — F the Uſe of this Philoſophy 
in Theology. 


ND, in the firſt place, it is evident that, if the Intellectual, 
Animal, and Vegetable Life, wflich make our wonderful 
compoſition, are diſtinct Subſtances, it is impoſſible that the one can 
be tranſmuted into the other ; for there is no ſuch thing in Nature 
as a metamorphoſis of any Individual Subſtance, or any Species of 
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Subſtances, into another. In natural Subſtances, indeed, ſuch as 
Vegetablesand Animals which are propagated by Generation, we ob- 
ſerve that the mixtures of ſome of them produce a motely offspring, 
participating of the nature of both Specieſes. But this confuſion 
goes no farther than the firſt generation: And, if we could ſup- 
poſe it to go farther, it could not affect the preſent argument ; for it 


is impoſlible to conceive that Mind can propagate Mind, in the way 


that Plants and Animals produce one another. We muſt therefore 
hold, that the Intellectual, the Vegetable, and the Animal Natures, 
whatever improvements they may receive in their ſeveral kinds, 
continue always diſtin& Subſtances, and never run into one another; 
ſo that the Vegetable never becomes an Animal, nor the Animal 
an Intellectual Being. And, if ſo, we muſt not dream, as ſome phi- 
loſophers appear to have done, of an aſcent of Minds from the low- 
eſt to the higheſt ; nor imagine, that the Vegetable, by being paſſed 
through certain Strainers ond Refiners, can ever become Intel- 
lectual. | | 


2d», It follows, from the three Subſtances being diſtin, that the 
deſtruction or annihilation of one cannot produce the deſtruction of 
the other. If, indeed, the Intellectual Mind was nothing but a Quality 
or Property of the Animal, and the Animal the ſame of the Vegetable, 
it would be impoſſible that the one could ſubſiſt after the other was de- 
ſtroyed: But, as they are ſeparate Subſtances, they muſt have a ſepa- 
rate exiſtence, not dependent upon one another, or upon the exiſtence 
of any other Subſtance, as Accidents or Qualities are dependent upon 
the exiſtence of the Subſtances in which they are inherent, Suppo- 
ſing, therefore, that, at our death, the Animal Life in us was wholly 
annihilated, as it no doubt ceaſes to exiſt in the ſame compoſition of 
Matter, our Intellectual Mind, being a diſtin Subſtance, would Kill 
continue to exiſt; And the only conſequence with reſpect to it 


would 
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would be, that it would loſe the miniſtry of the Animal Life, and 
could not move Bodies, nor receive perceptions and impreſſions 
in the ſame manner as it did before. Our Intellectual Part is not 
more connected with our Animal, than the Animal is with the 
Vegetable in us; and yet we know, not from reaſoning only, but 
from fact and obſervation, that the Animal or Senſitive Life may 
ceaſe in one of our members, and yet the Vegetable continue. 


It may, therefore, be laid down, as a general propoſition, That, 
when Subſtances are diſtin, however they may be connected toge - 
ther, the deſtruction of the one will not be attended with the de- 
ſtruction of the other, That this is the caſe of Bodies, we have ocu- 
lar proof ; for different corporeal Subſtances, however intimately 
they may be mixed and incorporated together, can be ſeparated and 
analyſed, without any hurt to any of the compounds by the diſſo- 
lution: And the ſame is true of the compoſition of Mind. 


ztio, If the incorporeal Subſtances in us cannot be deſtroyed or 
annihilated, by the ſeparation from one another, or even by the an- 
nihilation of any one of them, if we could ſuppoſe: ſuch a thing, 
much leſs can they be deſtroyed by the ſeparation or diſſolution of 
the Body to which they are joined; for they are Subſtances ſtill 
more diſtinQ, if poſſible, from Body, than from one another, Body 
being of a nature much more different from Mind, than any Species 
of Mind can be from another. As to our Intellectual Mind, it is not, 
as we have ſeen, immediately connected with our Bodies, but only 
with our Animal Life, through which it operates upon our Bodies, 
and receives impreſſions and perceptions from thence : But in 
that way only it is connected even with the Animal Life; for, when 
it forms Ideas, thinks and reaſons, it acts by itſelf, without the leaſt 
aſſiſtance from the Animal Part of us. And, as we know the Na- 
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ture or eſſence of nothing, except by its operations, or, indeed, that 
it at all exiſts, Ariſtotle, I think, moſt philoſophically, concludes, 
that the Intellectual, as it operates ſeparately, has a ſeparate and 
independent exiſtence *. And thus it appears, that, by the diſſolu- 
tion of our Bodies, or their annihilation, if we could ſuppoſe ſuch a 
thing, our Intellectual Part cannot be deſtroyed, any more than by 
the sahen or annibilation of any other parcel of Matter. 


As to the Animal Life, there may appear more doubts, becauſe 
the Animal Mind operates by bodily organs, But, if we are con- 
vinced, that it is a Subſtance diſtin from theſe organs, we cannot 
fuppoſe that, by the derangement, or total diſſolution of thoſe or- 
gans, the Mind itſelf ſhould be deſtroyed. It uſes other organs or 
inſtruments, by which it operates upon Bodies, ſuch as Levers and 
wedges ; yet nobody ſuppoſes that, by the deſtruction of theſe, the 
Mind who employs them is deſtroyed. Now, the only difference 
betwixt the two kinds of inſtruments is, that the one is remoter, 
and the other nearer and more cloſely connected with the Mind, I 


think, therefore, we may ſafely conclude, that the Animal Subſlance 


in us, and in other Animals, is not deſtroyed by the deſtruction of 
the organs or inſtraments which it employs. Whether it can be 
ſuppoſed to exiſt ſeparately, without being annexed to any organs, 
as our Intelle& may exiſt, is another n Wenn I ſhall conſi- 
der preſently. | b 


What I nos ſaid of the Animal Life will apply equally to the 
Vegetable ; for, if the Vegetable Life be an Immaterial Subſtance, 
it is impoſſible that it can periſh with the compoſition of Matter to 


which it is annexed: But it will not from thence follow that it 
exiſts in a ſeparate ſtate, | 


4to, 


See Vol. 1. p. 196. 
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4to, As, therefore, none of the three Minds can periſh by the de- 
ſtruction of one another, or of the Body, it is evident that, if they 
do periſh, it muſt be in conſequence of ſomething in their own na- 
ture that makes them liable to Death and Deſtruction. Now, this 
cannot be the caſe ; for, in the ordinary courſe of Nature, of which 
only I am ſpeaking, not of any extraordinary or miraculous interpo- 
fition of Deity, there is nothing annihilated : And what we call the 
Death . or deſtruction of any Subſtance, ſuch as Animal or Vege- 
table, is nothing but the diſſolution or ſeparation of the Bodily parts 
of it, and the derangement of the organization by which the Plant 
or Animal operated. Now, of an immaterial Subſtance, which has 
no parts, it is impoſſible that there can be any diſſolution or derange- 
ment of parts; and I will venture to affirm, that whoever ſpeaks of 
the death or annihilation of a Soul, or of any other Mind, has no 
Idea affixed to his words, and ſpeaks without underſtanding what he 
RE | | 


Sto, As to the queſtion, Whether thoſe Minds exiſt ſeparated from 
all Matter and Mortal Concretion, I think there can be no doubt 
but that the Intellectual Mind may exiſt in that way; for, as it can 
operate without Body, there can be no reaſon given why it ſhould 
not exiſt without Body. We are ſure that the Supreme Mind exiſts 
in that manner. And, as our ſoul is in a conſtant ſtate of progreſ- 
ſion, even in this life, when we live as we ought to do, there is the 
greateſt reaſon to believe, and none at all to doubt, that we at laft 
fhall be ſo refined and purified from all the contagion of Matter, 
as to become pure ſpiritual creatures, But this will not happen, 


Donec longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
Etherium Senfum et aurai ſimplicis ignem *, 


| Even 
„Virgil. En. Lib. 6. v. 745- 
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Even in this life, a common underſtanding acts without Body; and 
the philoſophical Mind acts ſo much in that way, that it may be 
aid to exiſt, for the greater part, without Body. It is true, indeed, 
that a perfect Savage, that has not formed Ideas, can hardly be ſaid to 
operate without the Body, or to be any better than a mere Brute. But 
ſtill he is an Intellectual Being potentially, as we are in our ſtate of 
infancy: And it is a ſine obſervation of Ariſtotle, That, in things 
eternal, ſuch as the Mind is, whatever exiſts potentially, will, ſome 
time or other, exiſt in energy or actuality ; ſo that, in ſuch Beings, there 
is no difference betwixt the poſſe and the e. And, therefore, as it is 
impoſſible to deny but that the human ſoul may exiſt in that way, it is 
fair to conclude that, ſome time or other, it will fo exiſt, not only ſe- 
parated from Body, with which I have ſaid it is not immediately con- 
nected, but even from Animal Life, 


As to the Animal. Life, I do not think we have any reaſon to believe, 
that it either does, or ever will, exiſt in a ſeparate ſtate: For we ſee, that 
all its energies and operations ariſe from Body, and are relative to Body 
only ; and, therefore, as we know nothing of the nature of any thing 
but by its operations, we ought to conclude, that it is of ſuch a Nature 
as never was deſtined to exiſt without Body. And, if this be true 
of the Animal Life, it certainly cannot be otherwiſe in the Vegeta- 
ble Life: Nor indeed can we have any idea of a Vegetable Mind. 


without a Vegetable, which it nouriſhes, makes to grow, —preſerves 


the individual, and propagates the kind f. 

* Ts 7a 1x Tov re. dn; Lepigu 8, Tois ©4005) De Natus Auſcult. Lib. 3» 
cap. 5. Se1.6. And the reaſon is, that, if what is in potentiality never exiſts, the 
potentiality would be given in vain, and would exiſt for ever to no purpoſe. Now, 
ſays Ariſtotle, Nature does nothing in vain ; Medi 4 geit worn Hr Lib. 3. cap. 
10. De Anima. It may be obſerved that Ariſtotle applies this maxim only to things 
eternal, meaning the Principles and E ſſences of things, which, being immaterial, as 
I have ſhown, (p- 72.), are all eternal; whereas the corporeal forms are in conſtant 
change and ſucceſſion. | | 

+ See what I have further ſaid upon the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſeveral Minds 
in us, in the firſt volume of this work, book. 2. chap. 16. 


2 
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6%, The dodrine, therefore, of Tranſmigration, which I believe 
is the moſt antient philoſophy in the world, comes to this, upon the 
princigles of my philoſophy; That, as Mind never periſhes, when- 
ever the Body to which it is annexed is diſſolved, if it be by Nature 
deſtined not to exiſt ſeparately without Body, it muſt, of neceſlity, 
animate ſome other Body, and, therefore, muſt tranſmigrate into an- 
other compoſition of Matter, This muſt be the caſe of both the 
Vegetable and Animal Life, and, for the greater part, I believe, of 
the Intellectual Life; as there are very few ſouls that are prepared, 
upon quitting this Body, for the higheſt ſtate of refinement, which 
muſt be in a ſeparate ſtate of exiſtence. 


The only queſtion upon this ſubje& appears to me to be, From 
what form, to what form the ſeveral kinds of mind may be moved ? 
and, Whether the tranſmigration be univerſal to the three ſeveral 
orders of Being, Vegetable, Animal, and Man ? 


That the Soul of Man tranſmigrates into Man, cannot, I think, 


be doubted, unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe that there is a creation of a 


new Soul for every Human Body that is born, which no philoſo- 
pher will believe, and which Syneſius, the moſt learned Biſhop of 
the antient Chriſtian Church, declares he could not believe . Or, if 
we ſhould ſuppoſe this new creation, what is ro become of the Souls 
of the departed ? They are not fit, for the greater part, as I have 
ſaid, to exiſt in a pure Spiritual State: They muſt, therefore, ani- 
mate ſome body; And what Body ſo fit as that of Man? 


But what ſhall we ſay of the Animal Mind ? Does it tranſmi- 
grate into the Body of Man? And I am of opinion it does not : 
For, as the Animal Mind cannot, as I have ſaid, be transformed into 


the Intellectual Mind, if we could ſuppoſe ſuch a tranſmigration, 
Vol. II. * hs the 


* See Vol 1. p. 260. 
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the Animal might have the form of a Man ; but he would not be 
really a Man, any more than an Idiot or a Changeling. 


The greateſt difficulty in this matter is, to know whether the Hu- 
man Mind tranſmigrates into the Brutal form. And it is the opi- 
nion not only of the philoſophers of the Eaſt, but of ſome of the 
Weſt, particularly Plato, that the Human Soul may, by way of pu- 
niſhment, be degraded to inhabit a Beaſt. Whether it be ſo or not, 
is a queſtion, which, I think, philoſophy cannot determine : Only 
this we know with certainty, that, if the Human Intellect be in a 
Brute, it muſt be there latent, as it is in us in the womb and during 
our infancy. 


That there muſt be a tranſmigration of the Animal Mind from 
Animal to Animal, and of the Vegetable Mind from Vegetable to 
Vegetable, is, I think, evident, if it be true, what I have laid down, 
that neither of theſe Minds is annihilated, or periſhes, any more 
than the Intellectual. I think we alſo know with certainty, that theſe 


tranſmigrations of the Animal and Vegetable life are governed by 


certain rules, as well as every thing elſe in Nature: But what theſe 
rules are, I believe no philoſopher ever can diſcover. 


But, What ſhall we ſay of that principle of Motion, that Ele- 
mental Life, as I call it, which is in every particle of Matter ? Does 
it tranſmigrate from one particle to another? And, I ſay, it does 
not; becauſe no reaſon can be aſſigned for ſuch tranſmigration: For, 
as this Life is in the minuteſt particles or indiviſible atoms, there is 
no diſſolution or ſeparation of parts, as in the Bodies of Animals 
and Vegetables ; and, conſequently, the life, which animates them, 
continues always in them, without tranſmigration or change of any 
kind, 8 


What 
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What I have ſaid in this and the preceding chapter, will, I hope, 
put the important doctrine of the ſeparate exiſtence of the Intellec- 
tual Mind in a clearer view than it has been hitherto put, and will 
ſhow the truth of what Ariſtotle ſays, © That, when it ſo exiſts, it is 
« what it truly is *;” by which he means, that, being free of the con- 
tagion of the Body, and delivered from all the paſſions and diſor- 
ders which its conjunction with the Animal produces, it is truly it- 
ſelf. And indeed it is much more difficult to conceive it joined 
with a ſubſtance ſo different as Body, than to conceive it exiſting by 
itſelf. 


What I have ſaid will, I hope, alſo put the immortality and e- 
ternity of the ſoul upon the ſureſt bottom, on which philoſophy can 
put it: And, accordingly, Ariſtotle makes that concluſion from its 
ſeparate exiſtence f. And, indeed, it anſwers at once all the objec- 
tions that have been made to its immortality : For, if it be a ſepa- 
rate ſubſtance from the Body, it is not merely a certain modification, 
or organization, of Matter, as Dr Prieſtley maintains, which, there- 
fore, muſt be at an end when the Body is diſſolved ; and, if it be 
a-ſeparate ſubſtance from the Animal Life, it will not periſh when 
that life ends, as Lucretius ſuppoſes. 


And indeed, the arguments uſed by this philoſopher plainly ſhow, 
that the ſource of the error is confounding the three ſubſtances, of 
which we are compounded, with one another, and with the Body with 
which they are all incorporated. And, indeed, if I really believed that 
all the three were qualities of the ſame ſubſtance, ſo united together, 
that they could not exiſt ſeparately, I ſhould be much diſpoſed to 

- 16 By believe, 


„Aude, R 15), pores rout" e 4974. lib 3. De Anima, cap. 6. - 


| + The words he uſes are, Eu f xx; «i0r,—Seec the explanation of theſe words, 
which I have given in a note upon p. 140. of vol. 1. 
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believe, that the Body, ip which they are all inherent, was that ſub- 
ſtance, and that, when there was an end of it, there was an end of 
them alſo, 


Further, this doctrine of the Intellectual Mind, or Soul, being a 
ſeparate ſubſtance, not only ſhows the impoſſibility of Mr Locke's 
notion of Matter thinking, but ſhows us alſo the ground of his er- 
ror ; for he thought, no doubt, that the faculty of Thinking was 
no more than an improvement, or refinement, of the Animal Life. 
Now, if we ſhall likewiſe ſuppoſe that the Animal Life is nothing 
more than the Vegetable exalted, and, as it were, ſublimated, it is 
but going one ſtep further to ſuppoſe, that the Vegetable is nothing 
elſe but Matter organized, and of a more artificial texture than com- 
mon Matter: And, if fo, the whole of us is Material, the Soul as 
well as the reſt ; whereas, if the ſoul be a diſtin ſubſtance, it is 
impoſſible, as I have ſhown, that either of the two Animating Prin- 
ciples can be tranſmuted into it, much leſs that Matter can become 
Soul, 


The Human Soul, therefore, may be fitly compared to the Maſter 
of a Ship, who ſits at the helm, and governs the veſſel : This veſſel 
muſt be properly equipped with maſts and fails and all inſtruments 
or organs proper for navigation; otherwiſe the Maſter cannot per- 
form his office, In like manner, the Body muſt have all the neceſ- 
ſary organs, and theſe in good order ; otherwiſe the Soul cannot per- 
form its function of government, The next in command, under the 
governour of this Veſſel, is our Animal Nature; and, under the 
Animal, the Vegetable, Theſe two operate directly and immedi- 
ately, by their ſeveral organs or inſtruments, which are parts of our 
Bodics, in the ſame manner as the Maſts, Sails, and Rigging, may 
be ſaid to be parts of the Ship : Whereas, the Soul does not operate 
immediately or directly by theſe organs, but, like the Maſter of the 

| | | Ship, 
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Ship, gives directions to the officers under him to employ them. 
And, though the conjunction of our Souls with our Bodies is no 
doubt cloſer, and more intimate, than that of a Maſter with a Ship, 
yet our Soul is no more a part of our Body than the Maſter is of 
the Ship : And, therefore, as the Maſter, even while he is in the Ship, 
can act by himſelf without the Ship, and can do other things beſides 
governing the Ship, ſo can our Soul, even when it is in the Body. 
If this compariſon be juſt, it is as improper to ſay, that it is the 
organization of the Body that makes the Soul, as it would be, to 
ſay, that it is the conſtruction of the Veſſel, and its being furniſhed 
with all proper inſtruments of navigation, that makes the Mater ; 
and it is no more true, that the Soul periſhes when it leaves the 
Body, than that the Maſter periſhes when he leaves the Ship“. 


Laſtly, If we are convinced that our own Souls have a ſeparate 
exiſtence, both from our Bodies, and from our Animal Life, and 
are eternal, we ſhall be eaſily diſpoſed to believe that there is in the 
Univerſe an Intelle& infinitely ſuperior to ours, that has the ſame 
ſeparate and eternal exiſtence. And, in this reſpect, the doctrine I 
have maintained in this Chapter will be of great uſe in Theology ; 
for, as I have more than once obſerved, it is only from ſtudying our 
own Mind, and its properties, that we can ever riſe to any compre- 
henſion of the Supreme Mind. 


CHAP 


® This compariſon of the Soul to the Maſter of the Ship, Tam indebted for to the 
Author, above quoted, of the Religion of Nature Delineated, p. 192. 
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r III. it: 
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m 

Whether there be not two Intellectual Subſtances within us, —Diftinc- * 


tions neceſſary to be made for refolving this Queſtion.— /, Diſtinction 
betwixt Mere Power, or Capacity, and Actualiry.—2d, Diſlinction 
betwixt Form and Matter. — 3d, Diftindtion betwixt Subſtance and 
Aceident,—Accidents are perceived by the Senſes, but Subſtance is 
an Idea formed by Intellet.—The Human Intelle& exits only po- 
tentially—not only in the Individual, but in the Species. — The 
Progreſs from Potentiality to AQuality flow in the Individuals of 
Civilized Nations very much flower among Savage Nations.— 
Of the Nature of the Firſt Ideas formed by Savages, —The Form 
in them not ſeparated from the Matter, —PraQtical Intelligence in 
Civilized Nations, not much different —Great Difference, in Point 
of Intelligence, betwixt the Savages who ſubjſift by Induſtry, in the 
Practice of certain Arts, and thoſe who live upon the Natural 
Fruits of the Earth. be Savage does not Speculate—therefore has 
no Ideas of High AbſtraQtion—:s neither Arithmetician nor Geo- 
meter. M hat his Ideas of Number and Figure are, —Of his Idea 
of Mind — does not make the Diſtinfion betwixt Natural Cauſes and 
the Operations of Mind believes in ſuperior Minds. —Speculative 
Intelligence contraſted with Practical. 


Y- what I have ſaid in the preceding Chapter, I hope I have 
made it evident, that our Intellectual Mind or Soul is a Sub- 
ſtance, diſtin, not only from our Body, but from our Animal and 
Vegetable Life, however cloſely it may be connected with them, in 
this our preſent State. But Intellect appears ſo different, in differ- . 
ent ; 
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ent Men, and in the ſame Men at different times and in different 
ſtates, that ſome have doubted whether there be not different Intel- 
lectual Natures in us, and whether the Animal, Man, be not ſtill 
more compoſed than I make him: For, as Ariſtotle has obſer- 
ved “, there are very many parts of the Mind, ſuch as the Intellec- 
tual, the Senſitive, the Phantaſtic, the Orectic, &c.; and it is diffi- 
cult to determine whether they be Subſtances by themſelves, or 
Qualities of the ſame Subſtance, As to this doubt concerning Intel- 
lect, I mentioned it in the preceding Volume 7, ſtarted by one 
of Ariſtotle's commentators ; and, even in Ariſtotle himſelf, there 
are ſome paſſages, which look as if he were inclined to give us two 
Intellects, diſlinguiſhed from each other by their ſeveral operations; 
and no leſs a philoſopher than Plotinus underſtood this to be Ariſ- 
totle's meaning, as we are informed by Philoponus, in his commen- 
tary upon the Sixth Chapter of the Third Book of Ariſtotle, De 
Anima. This is a matter of no leſs curioſity than importance in the 


Philoſophy of Mind ; and therefore I propoſe to examine it in this 


Chapter; for which purpoſe it will be neceſſary to premiſe ſome 
diſtinctions; for there is nothing more true, than the common ſay- 
ing of the Schoolmen, that, Qui bene diſtinguit, bene docet.“ And 
he who thinks that, by the force of his genius merely, he can appre- 
hend thoſe things in che lamp, without taking the trouble to make 


ſuch diſtinctions, may bid adieu to philoſophy. 


And there is one diſtinction often mentioned in the courfe of this 
work, but of which it is proper te remind the Reader here, as, 
without it, it is impoſſible to explain this ſubject. It is a diſtinction 


which runs through-all Nature, diſcriminates things Eternal and Di- 


vine from things Mortal and in Generation, as the Antients ex- 
preſſed 


Lib. 3. e. 10. De Anime. 
+ Vol 1. p. 167. 
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preſſed it; yet it is never mentioned in our modern philoſophy, 
though it be found almoſt every where in Ariſtotle, The diſtinction 
Imean is betwixt Power or Capacity to become any thing, and Energy 
or Actuality : For the Antients, who had comprehenſive views of 
things, and believed that Nature propoſed an end in all her opera- 
tions, conſidered not only what a thing was for the preſent, but 
what it was by Nature deſtined to be in future. Thus, they conſider- 
ed the Sced of the Animal or Vegetable as an Animal or Vegetable 
in Capacity: The embryo in the womb, and even the infant when 
it is born, was no more, in their language, than a Man in Capacity, 
And not only in particular ſubſtances, ſuch as Animals and Vege- 
tables, did the antients ſuppoſe a ſtate of mere capacity, but alſo in 
the whole material world: For they underſtood that all the Bodies 
we ſee, ſo various in their form and texture, did all proceed from a 
firſt Matter, which had no form at all, but was capable of receiving 
all forms; ſo that it was every thing potentially, but nothing act uallh. 
And this Ariſtotle underſtood to be the caſe, even of Minds incorpo» 


rated with Bodies; for he has ſaid that the Human Intelle& is, at 
firſt, nothing but mere capacity. 


In all things that are generated and corrupted, there is a ſtate be- 
twixt the two, which is the perfect ſtate of the thing, and to which 
it has, by Nature, a tendency and progreſs ; as, on the other hand, 
when it has paſſed that ſtate, it has a tendency to decay and diſſolu- 
tion, This tate of perfection is, in the language of Ariſtotle, call- 
ed, by a word of his own making, entelcheia. 


As Nature does nothing by ſtarts and bounds, there is a regular 
progreſſion in every thing, and ſometimes a very flow one, from 
mere capacity to this perfect ſtate, beſt ſhown in its energies and 
operations, by which the end of Nature is fully accompliſhed, every 
thing, by Nature, being deſtined for action and operation; for other- 

| wile 
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wiſe it would exiſt to no purpoſe. But nothing can operate, that is 
not fitted and diſpoſed, by its nature, to operate. This diſpoſition 
is called, in Greek, ifs, or Habit: And, though it makes the thing 
perfect, yet, as it is only preparatory to Action, which is the ulti- 
mate end of Nature, it is called by Ariſtotle the Firſt Entelecheia; 
whereas the other is the Complete Eutelecheia or, Energy, of what is 
come to its ſtate of perfection “. 


This is the progreſs of things in generation and corruption. As 
to things divine; we conceive no ſuch progreſs in them, nor any di- 
ſtinction betwixt Capacity, Habit, or Energy; but we hold Energy 
to be eſſential to their Nature, ſo that they cannot exiſt without e- 
nergizing. But this does not hinder that inferior Beings of this kind 
may be improved in their Natures and Energies, though we cannot 


conceive them when exiſting by themſelves, and not joined with 
Body, in a ſtate of mere Capacity, without Energies at all, or with 
interrupted Energies. 


There is another diſtinction that I likewiſe think of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity in this argument; but neither is it made by our modern phi- 
loſophers, though it be the foundation of the antient philoſophy of 
Nature: The diſtinction I mean, is between Matter and Form. Thoſe, 
who are perfectly unlearned in the antient philoſophy, will readily 
conceive this diſtinction in the works of Art, in which they ſee the 
ſame materials aſſuming very different forms: And the antients ſaid 
there was the ſame diſtinction in the works of Nature, and that there 
was Matter, or, as it is commonly called by modern philoſo- 
phers, Firf Matter, which received indifferently all Forms and 
Qualities, and was the common ſubſtratum of all material things; 


the exiflence of which we muſt admit, as I obſerved before *, 


Vol. II. > unleſs 


For this diſtinction betwixt the =gery and * wriagns, See Arilt. lib. 3. 
De Anima, cap. 1. 
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unleſs we will maintain, with the Carteſians, that Matter and 
Extenſion are the ſame.—This philoſophy is much more antient 
than the philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle, and, I am perſuaded, is 
as antient as any in the world: For it was the philoſophy of the 
School of Pythagoras ; and, I think, there is no reaſon to doubt that it 
was brought by him from Egypt. It is to be found in that moſt va- 
luable piece of Pythagorean philoſophy, Timacus de Anima Mundi, 


who ſays that the Material World conſiſts of three things, the Idea, 


that is, the Form,—the Matter,—and the compoſite of theſe two, that 
is, the things which are perceived by our Senſes *®. As to Subſtan- 
ces immaterial ; it is almoſt needleſs to obſerve, that they could ad- 
mit of no ſuch compoſition ; they were all Form, and therefore the 
moſt {imple of all Beings, 


» 


The laſt diſtinction I ſhall mention is well known, even to thoſe 
who are no farther advanced than to the threſhold of philoſophy ; it is 
betwixt Subſtance and Accident, =a diſtinction which runs through 
the whole of things, every thing exiſting being either Subſtance 
or Accident. It is ſo obvious, and has been ſo often taken 
notice of before, that I ſhould not have mentioned it upon this oc- 
caſion, 


® See what I have ſaid before in a note upon p. 70. of the different ways in which 
Plato and Ariſtotle expreſs themſelves, concerning the Form, or Idea, of a Thing, 
and that Idea joined with Matter, ſo as to make a Compoſite, which is apprehended 
by the Senſes.—Without entering into the controverſy betwixt Plato and his 
ſcholar about Ideas, I think it muſt be admitted, that the Matter of which any na- 
tural ſubſtance is compoſed, is in conſtant change, and never one moment the ſame: 
It is, therefore, the Idea of ſuch ſubſtances alone that has a permanent ex- 
iſtence ; and, accordingly, it is only by the Idea that any thing is an object of 
Intellea. And it is in this way that Ariſtotle himſelf argues againſt Heraclitus, 
and others, who ſaid, That nothing had any permanent exiſtence, but every thing 
was in a perpetual flux like the ſtream of a river; Metaph · lib. 4. cap. 5.—p. 878. 
edit. Du Val. 
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caſion, if it had not been to obſerve, that, by our ſenſes, we only 
perceive the Accidents of things: But it is by our Intelle& only that 
we perceive the Subſtance of any thing; for the Intellect, collecting 
together the ſeveral Accidents of the thing, and perceiving that they 


muſt exiſt in ſome Suhſtratum or Subject, does, in this way, form 


the Idea of Subſtance, 


Having premiſed theſe obſervations, I will now apply them to the 
Human Intellect. And, in the fir/? place, I think it is evident, that, 
in our entrance upon this ſtage of our exiſtence, it exiſts only Po- 
tentially, not Actually: For, though our Soul be, as I hold, im- 
mortal and divine, yet, being ſo intimately connected with the Body, it 
is ſo far mortal and in generation, and therefore muſt have the ſame 
progreſs from Potentiality to Actuality, that all things mortal and in 
generation have. I hold, therefore, Ariſtotle's compariſon to be juſt, of 
our Mind in that ſtate to an unwritten tablet “, or, as we would ſay, 
to a blank ſheet of paper: For, whether we ſuppoſe, with Ariſtotle, 
that our Ideas originate in this ſtate, and are formed by the Mind 
from objects of Senſe,—or with Plato, that theſe objects only excite 
and reſuſcitate them, as it were, from the dormant ſtate they are 
in at our birth,—it is certain that then we have them not, at leaſt, in 


Energy and Uſe. 


And not only is there this progreſs, from Potentiality to AQtuality, 
in the Individual, but, asI hold, alſo in the Species. To be convinced 
of this, we need only conſider how flow the progreſs of our chil- 
dren is in underſtanding, notwithſtanding the intercourſe they have 
with Intellectual creatures, and how much they learn by imitation 


and inſtruction. But how much more ſlow muſt the progreſs of 


the perfect Savage be, without ſuch advantages? And, indeed, it 
| U 2 appears 


* Lib 3. De Anima, cap. 5. in fine. 
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appears to me, that, if Societies had never been formed nor Arts 
invented and practiſed, we never ſhould have had any uſe of Intel- 
le. And, as there is no reaſon to doubt but that every nation was, 
at ſome time or another, in this ſavage ſtate ; therefore, I ſay, this 
progreſs from Potentiality to Actuality is of the Species, as well as 
of the Individual: And as our Intellect is by far our nobler part, 
ſo the progreſs of it is very much ſlower than of our Animal and 
. Vegetable part. But of this progreſs of Man I will ſay a great deal 
more in the ſubſequent part of my work : I thall therefore only add 
here, that, if there were not ſuch a progreſs in Mao, and a progreſs 
not to end with this life, human life would be not only miſerable, 
but ridiculouſly imperfect, and quite irreconcileable with any Syſtem 
of Wiſdom and Goodneſs in the Univerſe. 


Of our progreſs from Senſations to Ideas, and of the difference 


betwixt theſe two, I have ſpoken fully elſewhere. As the firſt exer- 
ciſe of Intellect among Men muſt have been practical, and, as the 
ſubje& of Practice is Particulars, or Individual Things, it is evident 
that, in our firſt Ideas, there could not have been the ſeparation, a- 
bove mentioned, of the Form from the Matter; but the Compoſite 
would be the Subject of ſuch Ideas. Of the manner in which we firſt 
form our Ideas, I have already ſpoken at pretty great length *. I have 
there ſaid, that, among the ſeveral qualities, which, we ſee, are inhe- 
rent in the ſame Subject or Subſtance, as it is called, we perceive one 
that is principal, which makes the thing what it is, and diſtinguiſhes 
it from every other thing, This is the Idea of the Thing, which 
when we perceive to be common to many things, we are faid to ge- 
neraliſe, and to have the Idea of a Species, In this way we perceive, 


indeed, the One in the Many; but we perceive it only with the Many. 


Such are the Ideas of all Savages: For, to deny that Men who 
| | Speak, 
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Speak, Conſult, Deliberate, and Reaſon, often much better than we 
do, have Ideas, and affirm that they have only Senſations, ſhews the 
groſſeſt ignorance of the philoſophy of Mind. Nor, indeed, is 
Practical Intellect much different among us; for we muſt neceſſarily 


know Individuals: And, if the Savage be inferior to us in the know- 


ledge of Generals, he does more than make it up in his accurate 
knowledge of Particulars ; and, therefore, in the practice of thoſe 
Arts to which ſavages apply, ſuch as Hunting, and War of the kind 
they uſe, they diſcover much more ſagacity than we do. I ſpeak of 
thoſe Savages whom the neceſhties of Life oblige to practice Arts, 
ſuch as the Indians of North America ; for, as to thoſe who live in 
a country and climate where Nature is ſo bountiful as to give them 
every thing neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, without art, and with 
little or no labour, ſuch as the Caribs and other inhabitants of the 
Weft India Iſlands, they have little uſe of Intelle& of any kind ſo 
little, that the Spaniards, when they firſt came among them, could 


hardly believe them to be human creatures ; and it required a Bull 


of the Pope to eſtabliſh their humanity, 


As the Savage does not ſpeculate, it is impoſſible that he can have 
Ideas far removed from Matter and Material Things. He cannot, 


therefore, have Ideas of Exiſtence, Time, Space, Subſtance as op- 
poſed ro Accident, Quantity, Quality, Relation, and other Ideas of 
higheſt Abſtraction. Even Number,—that Idea of ſuch neceſſary 
uſe in Human Life, that no Society can ſubſiſt, or Art be practiced 


without it, being that by which we conſider a thing, either as one, ſub- 


ſiſting by itſelf and ſeparated from other things, or as a multitude of 
ſuch ſeparate things defined and limited, the Savage only perceives as 
applied to particular things, but cannot uſe Numbers as we do, with- 
out ſuch particular application, nor conſider their nature and proper- 
ties by themſelves, and abſtracted from every thing elſe. He is there- 
fore no Arithmetician, and ſtill leſs a Geometer: For, though he 
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muſt have the Idea of Figure in particular things, he has not learned 
to abſtract the Dimenſions of Body from Body, and to make a Science 
of them by themſelves. As to Subſtance Immaterial ; it is an Idea 
of the higheſt Abſtraction, and the nobleſt ſubje& of Speculative in- 
tellect: But it is ſuch an Idea, as it is impoſſible the Savage can 
have perfect, that is, abſtracted from all Matter; for it is only by 


entering into ourſelves, and ſtudying our own Minds, for which the 


Savage has neither leiſure, being wholly occupied with the concerns 
of the Animal Life, nor inclination, that we can attain to ſuch an 
Idea, He cannot, however, be ſaid to have no Idea of it: But his 
Idea of it is the ſame that he has of Number and Figure; that is, he 
perceives it incorporated with Matter ; for he perceives that there is 
a Power that moves Body, and which is not Body. Nor do I believe 
that there is any Savage who thinks that Body moves itſelf, or who 
makes the diſtinction, which our modern philoſophers make, betwixt 
Natural Cauſes and the Operations of Mind ; for thoſe Natural Cau- 
ſes, when diſtinguiſhed from Mind, can be nothing elſe but Matter 
and Mechaniſm, by which they ſuppoſe all the Operations of Nature 
are produced. But the Savage is ſo far from being of that opinion, 


that he underſtands, and, I think, rightly, the winds and waters, 


and every part of Nature, to be moved by Mind; though, I believe, 
he is not philoſopher enough to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral kinds of 
Mind, or to conceive that there may be Mind that moves without 
Intelligence or Volition. But he perfectly conceives that the Mind 
which performs thoſe operations is a far greater Power than his 
Mind ; and, therefore, all ſavages believe in Superior Minds : And 
ſo far the Indian, | 


— whoſe untutor'd Mind | 
Sces God in clouds, and hears him m the wind *, 


is much witcr than many of our philoſophers. 
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Let us now contraſt, with the operations of the Practical Intellect, 
the Speculative Life and the Occupation of a Philoſopher. He 
lives, as it were, in the Intellectual world, and is converſant with 
pure Ideal Forms, reſembling, in ſome degree, thoſe in the Mind of 
the Deity, the Patterns and Archetypes of all Material Things, which 
have no reality or permanency of exiſtence except in ſo far as they 
participate of them. He dwells, too, within himſelf, ſtudies himſelf, 
that is, his own Mind, and from thence proceeds to the contemplation 
of ſuperior Minds, and even of Deity itſelf, The employment, 
in this manner, of his Nobleſt Faculty upon the Nobleſt Objects, 
muſt, of neceſſity, produce the greateſt happineſs of which human 
Nature, in this ſtate of its exiſtence, is capable. Nor is this hap- 
pineſs diſturbed, in any great degree, by the clamorous wants of an in- 
digent Animal Nature, more indigent in vulgar men than in any other 
animal, the imagination of man being more rich and fertile than that 
of any Brute, and conſequently producing more appetites and deſires, 
which having invention and ſagacity ſufficient to gratify, he is thereby 


rendered more miſerable. It is no wonder, therefore, that Ariſtotle 


thought the Contemplative and Philoſophical Life ſo much prefera- 
ble to the Practical“; and that Plato judged it neceſſary to compel 
the citizens of his commonwealth, after they had continued to phi- 
loſophiſe ſome time, to deſcend to govern the ſtate, and to mix in the 
affairs of men, as the Gods of Homer did in the battles of the 
Greeks and Trojans,—Occx «5 ewe arg; for ſuch a Man is truly a 


God among men. 
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* See the note upon p. 105. 
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. IV. 


The Queſtion flated, Whether the Practical and Speculative Intellect 


be the ſame hey are the ſume. This the Opinion of Simplicius, 
—Objedions to this Opinion, —1ſt, That the Objects of the two 
Intellects are different. —2do, The Authority of Ariſtotle on the o- 
ther Side, — Anſwer to the firſt Objeftion, that the Practical Intel- 
lect is a neceſſary Step in the Progreſs to the Perfect Intellect, and 
that the Objects / Practical and Speculative Intelle& are not more 
different than the Ideas perfect and imperfect Intellect muſt be. 


— Diflinflion betwwixt Practical Ideas and Senſations,—An/wer to 


the Authority of Ariſtotle—that, when he ſpeaks of the Intellect o- 
perating by the Phantaſia, he means the Practical Intellect.— The 
fame when he ſpeaks of a paſſive, incorruptible, Intelle&t. —The In- 
terpretation of Simplicius of that Paſſage, better than of Philopo- 
nus,—7T his is evident from Ariſtotle's Words.—No Philoſopher ever 
thought more highly of the Human Soul. Ale makes Energy its 
Eſſence in a ſeparate State—Fomed with the Body it muſt be ſome- 
times quieſcent, as is Senſitive Life, Difference, in this respect, 
betwixt the Senſitive and Vegetable Part of us.—What Ariſtotle 
means when he ſays, that the Soul, im a ſeparate State, does not 
Remember, Reaſon, Love, er Hate, Wonder that Ariſtotle's 
meaning ſhould have been miflaken. — The Reaſon of the miflake, — 
Obſervations on the Doctrines of this Chapter—as to the Mind's in- 
tuitive Perception in a ſeparate State, and as to its conſtant Activi- 
ty—the Mind's Sympathy with the Body in this State —what 
Ariſtotle means by the Soul's not Loving or Hating a ſeparate 


State. 


| _ thus made the diſtinction betwixt practical and ſpe- 
culative Intellect, let us now inquire, Whether the Mind, 
that 
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that perceives only the periſhable Forms incorporated with Matter. — 
is converſant only with individual things, and employs itſelf in the 
government and direction of the Animal Life, — be the ſame with 
that which contemplates the eternal and unchangeable Forms of 
things, -makes Mind its principal object, —abſtraQts itſelf as much as 
is poſſible in this ſtate of exiſtence from all external things, — and 


places its whole happineſs in the ſtudy of Beauty and Truth; or, 


in other words, Whether the Practical and Speculative Intellect be 
the lame? And I am of opinion, that they are the ſame: And I 
find, that the two commentators upon Ariſtotle, Philoponus and 
Simplicius, are of the ſame opinion, When I wrote the Firſt Vo- 
lume, I had ſome doubt about the opinion of Simplicius ; but, up- 
on ſtudying his commentary more diligently, I find, that he makes 
our Intellect only one; but, as he is full of the Platonic notions of 
the proceſſion of Mind, he ſuppoſes that our Intellectual Mind, per- 
fect in its own nature, goes out of itſelf, as it were, mixes with 
Material Things, and becomes that Practical Intellect, which is of- 
ten ſo imperfect. 


To this opinion it may be objected, - 199, That the ſeveral facul- 
ties of Perception of the Human Mind are diſtinguiſhed from one 
another by their ſeveral objects. In this way, Senſe is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from Intellect, the one perceiving individual things, the other 
generals, Now, as we have one faculty by which we perceive Forms 
incorporated with Matter, and another by which we perceive the 
Forms pure and unmixed with Matter, and even Mind itſelf, the au- 
thor of all Forms, theſe faculties muſt be different. 


2do, The authority of Ariſtotle may be urged againſt me, who, 
though he allows there is an Intellect in us, which is immortal and e- 
ternal, exiſts ſeparately, and energizes by itſelf, does, at the ſame time, 
Vor, II. X ſpeak 
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{peak of an Intellect that does not operate without the Phantaſia, — 
is paſſive and corruptible, 


To theſe objections, it may be anſwered ; That, as there is a pro- 
greſs in our Intelle& from mere potentiality to a perfect ſtate, but 
which muſt neceſſarily be through ſeveral ſtates leſs perfect, accor- 
ding to a general law of Nature, which holds, as I obſerved above, 
in all things in generation, and particularly in the Animal and Ve- 
getable parts of us, as is well known to Naturaliſts, I ſhould deſire 
to know, what more natural progreſs, or indeed what other pro- 
greſo, can be imagined, than that the intellect, inſtead of perceiving 
the pure Forms or Ideas, which, na doubt, are the proper objects of 
Intelle&, ſhould perceive them mixed with Matter ? 


As to what is ſaid of the difference betwixt the Ideas of the Prac- 
tical and Speculative Intellect; they are not more different than the 
Ideas of Perfect and Imperfect Intellect muſt neceſſarily be. That 
there ſhould be a difference is abſolutely neceſſary; and it is not 
poſſible to imagine any other. But the Ideas even of the Practical 
and Perfect Intellect are ſtill Ideas, and altogether different from Sen- 
ſations : For the Senſe, as I obſerved before, perceives only the ac- 
cidents of things; whereas the Practical Intellect, imperfect as it is, 
perceives the Form of the thing, though not without the Mat- 
ter. 


2do, As to the authority of Ariſtotle, it is true that he ſays, that 
we do not think without Phantaſms, that is, Appearances in the Phan- 
taſia . But it is evident from the context, that Ariſtotle is there 
ſpeaking of the Practical Intellect, which, as it is converſant about 
particular 


* Ohre ve aviv Oa17a0 ere; 4. Lib. 3. De Anima, cap. 8. 
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particular and individual things, muſt operate with the aſſiſtance of 
the Senſes and the Phantaſia: But, as to the Speculative Intellect, 


which is converſant only with the Ideas or Forms of things with- 


out the Matter, it is evident that it cannot operate properly, if it 
takes the aſſiſtance of either Senſe or Imagination; and it is cer- 


tainly true what Plato ſays, that nothing diſturbs the Intelle& more 


in its operations than the Phantaſia. And, when it is employed upon 
its nobleſt object. — Mind and things divine, it is evident, that, if 
we try to picture them in our Imagination, we never can have any 


proper Idea of them. It is true indeed, that it is very difficult to 
think even upon ſubjects of ſpeculation, without any help either 


from Senſe or Phantaſia: But, to think ſo, is undoubtedly the per- 
fection of Intellect, to which the philoſophers of the Platonic 


ſchool, in later times, aſpired, by a certain regimen and manner of 


life, which they called Cathartic“. But, without ſuch preparation, 


though in Geometry we uſe the Senſes and Phantaſia more, I think, 


than we ought to do, yet in Arithmetic thoſe, who have learned 
the ſcience, operate upon numbers, and inveſtigate their nature and 


properties, without applying them to particular things, and conſe- 


quently without the Senſes or Phantaſia, And, therefore, I per- 
fectly agree with the Pythagoreans, who held, that nothing was ſo 
proper a preparation for the contemplation of Divine things as the 

ſtudy of Numbers, which, for that reaſon, they uſed as the ſym- 
bols of Divinity and of all the myſteries of Nature f. 


X 2 It 


* See Philoponus in the beginning of his commentary upon Ariſtotle's books 
De Anima. | 


' See Nicomachus Gerafinus' Arithmetic, and the Ts Sn ves res Agdperr:» 
* a compilement from. this author and ſome other Pythagorean writers; a very 
rare and curious book, which I ſaw in the King of France's library and had the 
uſe of for ſome time, but do not know where elſe it may be found. 
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It is true, alſo, that Ariſtotle ſays, that the Intellect is paſſive and 
periſhable “; and it is from this paſſage chiefly that it would ſeem 
Ariſtotle makes a diſtinction of Intellect into that which is operative 
and immortal, and that which is paſſive and periſhable. To avoid 
this interpretation, Philoponus ſuppoſes that Ariſtotle means here, 
by the Nevs Tabnrixeg, the Phantaſia. But Ariſtotle every where di- 
ſtinguiſhes betwixt the Intellect and the Phantaſia, particularly in 
Lib. 3. De Anima, cap. 3. et 4; nor do I ſee with what propriety 
he can call the Phantaſia Intellect, any more than the Senſe, I 
therefore agree with Ariſtotle's other Interpreter, Simplicius, that 
Ariſtotle here means, by the paſſive Intellect, the Intelle& that 
is practical, of which he had ſaid before, that it does not operate 


without the Phantaſia, and, conſequently, not without the Senſes, 


Now, this IntelleCt is certainly paſſive, as it has its Ideas not from 
within, but by impreſſions from without; for whatever is acted up- 
on is paſſive, But the commentators upon Ariſtotle very properly 


diſtinguiſh betwixt a vabes, or ſuffering, which tends to impair or 


deſtroy the thing, and that which tends to improve and perfect 


it. The firſt kind is what is called ebegs, or Corruption : But the 


rabec here is of the latter kind ; for, by the impreſſion of external 


objects upon the Senſes, the Intelle& is excited, improved, and 


brought to perfection in us, Ariſtotle adds, that this Intellect is 
corruptible or periſhable : And, I think, Simplicius has given alſo a 
very good meaning to this expreſſion ; for, ſays he, whatever ope- 
rates by Organs, if theſe organs are periſhable, may be ſaid alſo to 
be periſhable. Now, as the PraQtical Intelle& operates by the Or- 
gans of Senſe, which are periſhable, ſo far forth | it may be ſaid to 
be periſhable alſo F. 


That 


® Nabyrixe; aa gong roc. Lib. 3. De Anima, cap. 6. in Ane. 


+ Simplicius's commentary upon the firſt book of Ariſtotle, De Anima, p. 16. 


of the commentary, and alſo his commentary upon the 3d lib. p. 69. 
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That this is the meaning of the paſſage, and that Ariſtotle is there 
ſpeaking of the Practical Intellect, as oppoſed to the pure Theoreti- 
cal Intellect, is, I think, evident from the words, which plainly 
oppoſe to one another the two different manners of operating of the 
Intelleckt. And, indeed, through the whole chapter, the two are 
contraſted together; and the one is ſaid to be impaſſive, or arabn;, 
and aint, or unmixcd, while the other is ſaid to be paſſive and 
corruptible v. But that he did not believe that theſe two Intellects 
were two diſtin Subſtances, and not one and the ſame Subſtance, 


is evident from the whole doctrine laid down by him in this and the 


preceding chapter, which is, That our Intellect, without any diſtinc- 
tion betwixt the Speculative and Practical, proceeds from a ſtate of 
potentiality to a flate of perfection: And, if ſo, it is evident that, be- 
fore it can arrive at perfection, it muſt operate imperfectly, and be 
at firſt paſſive, before it can be active; a diſtinction with which A- 
riſtotle ſets out in the beginning of this a 


But, 


* The whole words in the particular paſſage referred to are as follows: Lg. 908, 
(ſpeaking of N., N 45]; e ven irie le. xai rere poorer abargrer xas ae, Ov 
Krapeeraverrry N, 6rs Toure ir aan + N wabyrixes vous, Sdag res, . %% reren est 
176. Lib, 3. De Anima, cap 6. where it is evident that the rovre ww exats, which 
he oppoſes to the mw«dyrixe; News, is the pure ſpeculative Intellect, which, he bad 
ſaid before, in the ſame chapter, was both apwyns and anely;: The s erte ; 
v, with which the ſentence begins, I hold, applies to the pute Intellect, and 
means not that it forgets, but that it has not any uſe or need of memory; as I think 


is evident from a paſſage in the firſt book of this treatiſe, cap. 5. towards the end, 
where, ſpeaking of this pure Intellect, be ſays, That, when the Body to which it is 
joined is diſſolved, «vrs je. ovrs Pia; Of which paſſage I ſhall, ſay more in 
the ſequel; What he fays in the end. of the paſſage before. us, that, without 
the paſſive Intellect, the Mind thinks of nothing, refers to the progreſſion from 
that ſtate of mere capacity in which the Intellect is, before it is impreſſed by ex- 
ternal objects; which impreſſion is abſolutely neceſſary for its operating in this 


our preſent ſtate, 
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But, whether Ariſtotle believed that we had two Intellects, or 
only one, it is perfectly clear that he believed that at leaſt we had 
one Intellect that was incorruptible and immortal. And, indeed, it 
appears to me, that no philoſopher or divine ever thought more 
highly of the Human Soul than Ariſtotle, Even when he conſiders 
it as acting in conjunction with the Body, he ſays it is Xi, that 
is, /eparable ; but, when it is actually ſeparated, (for that is the force 
of the word Hg ne), then only it is, what it truly is, immortal 
and eternal *, 


But, farther, he ſays that, in this ſeparate ftate, it is, by 
its eſſence, active; ſo that it cannot exiſt without acting or energi- 
ſing, Ty cp w nu, : And, a little farther down, in the ſame 

| chapter, 


xe d. I 1074 peover ve if elf nai Toure peeve? e xa: wider. De Anima, Lib. 3. 
cap. 6. The diſtinction betwixt ae and a I have obſerved elſewhere, (vol. 
1. p. 140.) When he ſays, that the Intellect only is immortal and eternal, he 
means, as Philoponus has well explained the paſſage, that the other parts of our 
compoſition, ſuch as the Senſitive and the Vegetative, are mortal; for, it appears 
from other paſſages in this work, particularly lib. 1. cap. 3. in fine, that Ariſtotle 
did not believe in the Pythagorean doctrine of Tranſmigration. 

If the Intelle alone be immortal and eternal, and the other parts of our compo- 
tion not eternal, it is evident, that, according to the opinion of Ariſtotle, it muſt 
be a ſubſtance by itſelf, and not a quality, improvement, or refinement of the Sen- 
ſitive or Vegetative parts of our Nature; and, accordingly, Ariſtotle, lib. 1. De 
Anima, cap. 5. has expreſsly ſaid, that the IntelleQ is a ſubſtance by itſelf, which 
is not corrupted or impaired by the decay of our Senſitive Faculties: 0 N revs - 
x17 6/0809 61, bee g g, 251 ov gg. paninre yay Wing ar ve Tys v tage 
Angeregt, & c. where it is to be obſerved, that the word e, implies, that the 
Soul is added, or, as it were, inſerted, into the corporeal part, being a ſubſtance 
quite diſtin from it. And, in the 1 chap. of the 2d book, and indeed every 

. where through the whole work, he ſpeaks of Mind, in general, as being a ſubſtance 
by itſelf. 


+ Lib. 3. cap. 6. 
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— 
chapter, he ſays, That it does not ſometimes think, and ſomctimes not 


think, ovx ore hu ven, ore ot ov vou ; that 1s to ſay, it always thinks. 
This Philoponus ſeems to think is going too far, and making the 
Human Mind equal to the divine; and therefore he would under- 
ſtand it to mean, that there is always ſome one Human Intelligence 
in the world that is thinking ; but the words will not bear that 
meaning ; for Ariſtotle is not ſpeaking of many Intelligences, but 
of one. Nor does the Senſe require it ; for, though the Human In- 
telligence, when ſeparated from all concretion of Matter, thinks al- 
ways, (and, indeed, it appears to me it is impoſſible to conceive it in 
that ſtate without thinking), we are not to ſuppoſe that it cither has 
the ſame extent of thought, or the ſame power, as the Divine Mind. 
On the other hand, I am perſuaded, that our Intellect, when joined 
to this Body, as it was at firſt in a dormant ſtate and did not exert 
itſelf at all, ſo, after it is put in action, it ſometimes rettres, as Milton 
lays, into its private cell, while Nature reſts*, in the ſame manner as the 
Senſitive part of our Nature is quieſcent while we ſleep; for this is the 
conſequence of the Animal and Intellectual Minds being fo intimately 
joined with a ſubſtance inert and ſo different in Nature, as Body, 
by which they are ſunk and weighed down, ſo as to need repoſe. 
As to the Vegetable Life in us; having a principle of motion in it 
reſembling that in unorganized Bodies, which is always active, it 


continues to act, even in our ſleep ; and indeed it was neceflary that 


it ſhould do ſo, for the preſervation of the Animal f. 


More- 


% 


* Paradife Loſt, Lib. 5. v. 108. 

+ The reader will obſerve, that I have altered my opinion concerning the con. 
{tant operation of Intellect, which l have maintained in vol. 1. p 141 203. But 1 
am not aſhamed to acknowledge my error, and to confeſs, that I was led into it 
by that expreſſion of Ariſtotle's above mentioned, x 574 H 1944, 67% Is ov en- which 
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Moreover, Ariſtotle ſays, that our Intellectual part, in this ſepa- 
rate ſtate, does not love or hate, nor remember, nor make uſe of the 
Alas, or Diſcourſe of Reaſon; all which, he ſays, belong to the 
compound of Soul and Body, not to the Soul by itſelf, it being then 
impaſſive, and of a Divine Nature“. The meaning of which is, 
That our Soul, in that State, has all its Ideas preſent at once: It ſees, 
intuitively, premiſſes and conſequences, without deduction or infe- 
rence, or any proceſs of Reaſoning : It has no need of Memory or 
Reminiſcence, which are only neceſſary in this ſtate of our exiſtence, 
to prevent our Ideas from being as fleeting as our Bodies, which, 
as they muſt aſſect our Mind, are the cauſe of forgetfulneſs, impart- 
ing to the Mind, in ſome degree, their fleeting Nature ; and, there- 
fore, in the paſſage above quoted, Ariſtotle ſays very properly, that 
the Intellect, in its ſeparate ſtate, does not remember, becauſe it 
is not paſſive, that is, not affected by Body f: And, /aft/y, he ſays, 

| | That it does not love or hate ; by which he means, that it is free 
from all ſuch aſſections or paſſions which he conſiders as belonging 


þ to the Animal Nature, from which it is ſeparated, as well as from 
. : the Body, 


Such being the doctrine of Ariſtotle concerning the Soul, laid 
down fo clearly and diſtinctly, it muſt appear very ſurpriſing that 
his 


I inadvertently applied to the Intellect, even when united to the Body; whereas 
Ariſtot'e certainly underſtands it only of the Intellect x., or ſeparated from 
Body. | | | 

* To d Liaroturbat, xa At, 6 ie, ovx te exten (ren %) rab, was ved Tov $07» 
Te intive, " £x 446 tx, To, Kai Terre Pliigoyarren, „rt rler, ert An“ ov 7a u.. 
YOU #7, AA TOY Ke, 6 ae s 0 vous ira; 91e rige Ti . «wel; 16%. Lib. 1. CAP» 5. 
Where Philoponus obſerves, that Ariſtotle uſes the word ws;, becauſe he had not 
yet ſo fully proved, as he does afterwards, that the Soul was of a Nature Divine, 
and therefore impaſſible. | 


+ Ov pwrnpeereven, ori «wall, 
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his meaning ſhould have been miſtaken by any of his commentators ; 
and yet the eldeſt of them, Alexander Aphrodiſienſis, was of opi- 
nion, that Ariſtotle believed the Soul to be mortal, and to periſh with 
the Body. Of this we are informed by Philoponus, in his commen- 
tary upon the Sixth Chapter of the Third Book, De Anima; and that 
he does no injuſtice to the Aphrodiſian, is evident from a work of 
his, ſtill extant, upon the ſubject of Mind, in which he pretends to 
deliver the doctrine of Mind upon the principles of Ariſtotle's philo- 
ſophy. I cannot ſee any other ground for his error, except that 
Ariſtotle ſays, that Mind is the «4%, or Form, of the Animal; which 
is ſaying no more, than that it is the Mind which makes any Animal 
of a Species diſtin from a Vegetable or an unorganized Body. 
But, ſurely, it does not follow from thence, that Mind is not a di- 
ſtint Subſtance fromBody : For two Subſtances, united together, will 


make a Species diſtinct from either; and, according to Plato, all the 


ſeveral Forms and Specieſes of things are Subſtadees, which have a 
ſeparate exiſtence, not only out of Matter, but out of the Mind of 
any Intelligent Being ; which Subſtances, being united to Matter, 
compoſe the ſeveral Specieſes of Corporeal Things. | 


I will conclude this Chapter with a few obſervations —However 
extraordinary this philoſophy of Ariſtotle's may, at firſt ſight, appear, 
yet, if we attend carefully to what paſſes in our Minds even in this 
life, we ſhall be diſpoſed to believe that his notions of the ſeparate 
ſtate of the Soul are not ill founded. _ | 


And, in the fir, place, it muſt be admitted, that our moſt perfect 


knowledge, at preſent, is our knowledge of Axioms or Self-evident 
Propoſitions, of which we perceive the truth intuitively, without any 
diſcourſe of Reaſon. Now, in a more perfect ſtate of our Intelli- 
gence, it is evident that we muſt perceive the truth of more propoſi- 


tions in the ſame way; and, in a more perfect ſtate ſtill, we muſt 


Vol. II. | Y | perceive 
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perceive every propoſition in the ſame manner as, we are ſure, Supe- . 


rior Intelligences apprehend them. 


And here we may ſee, that, when we &#noww in this way, the Me- 
mory is entirely uſeleſs. In reaſoning, we muſt remember the pre- 
miſes before we can infer the concluſion: But, when our Ideas are 
all preſent to us, and when we perceive intuitively their connection, 
we have no need of Memory or Recollection. 


2do, As to the unceaſing Energy;of Mind in its ſeparate ſtate, it 
will not at all appear incredible, if we conſider the wonderful aRi- 
vity of our Mind even in this life. While we are awake, we al- 


ways think; and, as there are but few people that do not dream, 


even in our ſleep our Phantaſia at leaſt, if not our IntelleR, is buſy: 


For the Phantaſia I hold to be a faculty of our Mind, quite diſtin& 
from Intellect; and I make the ſame diſtinction of the Phantaſia, 


that Philoponus does in his commentary upon the 4th Chapter of 
the 3d Book De Anima. He there ſays, that the Phantaſia is either 
retentive only of the perceptions of Senſe, or it is operative and a 
kind of Painter, joining together the forms of things, which it 
has received from the Senſes, often in a very ſtrange and fautafti- 
cal manner. Of the firſt kind is the Phantaſia of the Brutes, 
which appears only to retain and preſent to them, waking or ſleeping, 
the impreſſions of ſenſible objects, juſt as it receives them from the 
Senſes: Of the other kind is our Phantaſia, which is exceedingly ac- 
tive, both when we are awake and aſleep. This Phantaſia, if it is 
by Nature ſo happily conſtituted as to put together its images 
in the moſt beautiful and graceful manner, makes what we call 
Genius; and, if it be cultivated and improved by ftudy and art, it 


: produces artiſts of every kind, ſuch as Poets, Painters, Muſicians, 


and Architeas,—In the ſeparate ſtate of the Soul, there can be no 
Phantaſia, any more than Senſes or Senſation z but the mind con- 
templates 
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templates the original Forms of things in the Intellectual World, 
where it dwells, . | 


How much the Mind ſympathiſes with the Body in this our pre- 
ſent ſtate, muſt be known to every body. If the Body is in ill ha- 
bit, it diſturbs all the operations of the Mind, —its Memory, its 
Phantaſia, and its Intellectual powers: And, on the contrary, if the 
Body is in good habit, and if the Mind be not diſordered by Paſ- 


ſion, all the functions go on well. But, let the Body be ever fo 


well diſpoſed, every philoſopher, who may be ſaid to live by the 
Mind, muſt acknowledge, that the Body is a dead weight upon him, 
diſturbing more or leſs the operations of his Intellect, and making 
them ceaſe altogether for a great part of his time, It was to pre- 
vent this, at leaſt in ſome meaſure, and to ſeparate the Body from 
the Mind, as much as it was poſlible, in this life, that the Cathartic 
Regimen above mentioned was invented by the later Platoniſts ; by 
means of which, ſome of them have told us, that they were exalted 
above Humanity, and enjoyed for ſome time communication with 
ſuperior Minds. Thoſe, who do not believe that there are Minds 
ſuperior to their own, will laugh at ſuch ſtories; but, as I do moſt 
firmly believe that there are ſuch Minds, and that we are by Nature 
deftined for intercourſe with ſuch Minds after our death, if we live 
as we ought to do, I can eaſily believe, that men favoured of Heaven, 
and who abſtract themſelves as much as poſſible from the Body, 
may, even in this life, anticipate the enjoyment of ſuch communi- 
cation. 


3tio, What will appear moſt extraordinary in this account of our 


Soul given by Ariſtotle, is, that it does not love in its ſeparate ſtate, 


Can we conceive, it will be ſaid, that the Mind, in its moſt perfect 
ſtate, ſhould not enjoy the greateſt pleaſure of the Rational Mind ? 
For, what can give greater pleaſure than that pure love, which 
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Plato ſpeaks ſo much of, and which, from him, is called Platonic 
Love? But the love, that Ariſtotle here ſpeaks of, belongs to the A- 
nimal Nature: And, where it is, there muſt alſo be the contrary paſ- 
ſion of Hatred; and, accordingly, Ariſtotle joins the two together, 
and ſays, that the Mind, in its perfect ſtate, neither Loves nor Hates. 
Now, all theſe aſfections of the Animal Nature are, as it is well 
known, much ſtronger in Man than in any other Animal: And, 
though they no doubt give pleaſure of ſome kind, yet it is certain 
that they produce the greateſt part of the miſery to which human life 
is liable ; for they muſt neceſſarily be attended with Anger, Jealouſy, 
Envy, Malignity, and ſuch like perturbations, as cannot be the por- 
tion of perfect Intelligence. But, as in that ſtate we muſt enjoy the 
- greateſt happineſs our Nature is capable of, and as that cannot be 
without deſire of ſome kind or another, (for Happineſs is the ac- 
compliſhment of deſire), the mind, in that ſtate, muſt neceſſarily de- 
fire the enjoyment of Beauty and Truth, Nor indeed is it poſlible, 
I think, to conceive, that Intelligence, entirely ſeparated from the 
Animal Life and all its concerns, can have any other enjoyment be- 
ſides the contemplation of Beauty and Truth ; which, as they are to 
be ſeen in the higheſt perfection in Nature and its great Author, the 
ſtudy of theſe higheſt objects muſt be the occupation and delight of 
pure Intelligence.—But, of this, I have ſaid enough in the preceding 
part of this volume. 


C HAP. 
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B O O K IV. 


Of the Origin of our Ideas, and the ſeveral Properties 
of Mind, 


C EB A F, I. 


Ariſtotle has ſaid nothing of the Origin of our Ideas. — Different Opi- 
mons of his Commentators upon the Subject. —Mr Locke's Diſcove- 
ries upon this Subject. — All our Ideas, according to him, derived 
from Corporeal Objects that are in perpetual Change.—This Ma- 
terial Origin of our Ideas degrades the Human Mind—/uppo/es 
that the Soul had no Exiſtence before it came into this Body. —Al! 
Ideas not derived from Matter, particularly the Ideas of Mind. — 
Our Mind, being after the Image of God, has ſome of thoje underived 
Ideas, — All Ideas that are not, originally, Perceptions of Senſe, 
cannot be derived from Senſe.—Examples of original Ideas in our 
Minds.—The Idea of Subſtance one of theſe. —Mr Locke's Notion of 
Subſtance.—No Knowledge of any thing without the Idea of Sub- 
ſtance, —7he Idea of Matter and Form, another Example —al/o of 

Cauſe and Effet. —Mr Hume argued well, when he denied, upon 
the Principles of Mr Locke's Philoſophy, that there was any Idea 
of Cauſe and Effect - aſſo the Idea of Beauty. Mr Locke's imper- 

feft Notion of Beauty,—Alſo the Idea of Good, not derived f: om 
Senſe or Refletion.—Al/o the whole Clajs of Ideas of Relation,— 
The antient Diviſion and Claſſification of Ideas, different from Mr 

Locke's.. 
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| Locke's. — The new Language, that Mr Locke has introduced into 
Philoſophy, not fo good as the antient ;j—ob/cure and complexed, com- 
pared with the antient.—Two Reaſons for inſiſting /o much upon the 
Defetts of Mr Locke's Philoſophy. 


AVING, in the preceding Book, explained ſufficiently the na- 
ture of our Ideas, I propoſe, in this, to treat of the Origin 
of them, a ſubje& of which I have often wondered that Ariſtotle 
has ſaid ſo little; for, though he every where diſtinguiſhes Ideas 
from Senſations, yet he no where tells us, as far as I remember, 
from whence we derive our Ideas. But Plato has been more expli- 
cit upon the ſubject, and has written a whole Dialogue, to prove 
that the Mind derives all its knowledge from itſelf, and that, every 
thing it now knows, it knew in a former ſtate of its exiſtence, and 
is only excited to the remembrance of it by the operation of ex- 
ternal objects upon our Senſes ; ſo that all our knowledge in this life 
is Reminiſcence: And I obſerve, that ſome of the Alexandrian com- 
mentators upon Ariſtotle, who have joined the philoſophy of Plato 
with that of Ariſtotle, (and, indeed, I think, they ought never to be 
ſeparated), ſpeak the ſame language. This opinion I hold to be the 
truth. 


Thoſe, who know nov more of the philoſophy of Mind than what 


they have learned from Mr Locke, will be ſurpriſed that I ſhould 
make a queſtion of what he has determined ſo long ago, and what 


has been received with ſuch general approbation, not only in Britain, 
but all over Europe. But, I think, they would have much more rea- 
ſon to wonder, if Mr Locke, unaſſiſted by learning, or any know- 
ledge of the antient philoſophy, ſhould have diſcovered what eſcaped 
all the philoſophers of antiquity, though there was no branch of 


philoſophy that they cultivated ſo much as the Philoſophy of Mind. 


To 


& 
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To add to their diſcoveries upon this ſubject, even after the moſt di- 
ligent ſtudy of their writings, I hold to be very difficult. But, with- 


out ſuch fludy, I think it is, by the nature of things, impoſlible that 


a fingle man, in the ſpace of a ſhort life, ſhould, by his own abili- 
ties merely, and ſuperiority of genius, have diſcovered what had 
not been diſcovered by the labours of ſo many eminent men in E- 
gypt, Greece, and Italy, through a ſucceſſion of thouſands of 


years. 


This great diſcovery of Mr Locke, ſo celebrated by his admirers, is 
ſhortly as follows: We have perceptions of the operations of external 
objects upon our organs of ſenſe; or, in other words, we have pereep- 
tions of Senſe : We have alſo perceptions of the operations of our own 
Minds, ſuch as percerving, thinking, believing, &c. The percep- 
tion of individual objects by the Senfe, Mr Locke calls Ideas of 
Senſation: The perceptions of the individual operations of our own 
Minds, he calls alſo Ideas, and diſtinguiſhes them from the other, 
by the name of Ideas of Reflection. Thoſe fingle perceptions, 
whether of the objects of Senſe or of the operations of our own 


Mind, when generalized, he calls General Ideas ; and they are ge- 


neralized by the Mind's comparing together particular Senſations 
with one another and alſo particular Reflections with one another, 
and obſerving what they have in common, and ſeparating or ab- 
ſtracting that which they have particular or peculiar, And thus is 
formed the Idea, which, from having what is common to fo many 
of them, is called a General Idea; and, from being ſeparated or 
abſtracted from what is peculiar to each of them, is likewiſe called, 
in the language of Mr Locke's School, an Abſtrat Idea. And all 
Ideas, according to Mr Locke, by which he means all appearances 


in the Human Mind, of whatever kind, (for in that Senſe he has told 
| us 
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us he uſes the word * ) are either Ideas of Senſation, or Reflection, 
in the ſenſe which I have given to theſe terms, 


If this doctrine be true, we have no Idea that is not made out of 
perceptions of Senſe, or perceptions of the operations of our own 
Minds. Senſation, therefore, and Reflection, are, according to Mr 
Locke, the only Sources of our Ideas: Or, to ſpeak more properly, 
there is but one ſource of them, viz. Senſation, as the Mind, at 
firſt, only operates upon the objects of Senſe ; ſo that, even our 
Ideas of RefleQion are to be derived from Senſe, And, further, 
as Senſe is excited by external objects, theſe objects are ul- 
timately the ſource and origin of all our Ideas; ſo that all we 
know and underſtand, all thoſe eternal truths which philoſophers 
talk fo much of, have no better origin than thoſe tranſitory, material 
objects, which are running a conſtant round of generation and cor- 


| ruption. 


Mr Locke does not appear to have believed, that the Human Mind 
had any Ideas, or, indeed, any exiſtence, before its appearance on 
this tage: And, if ſo, our Intelligence, which cannot be concei- 
ved without Ideas, muſt be derived entirely from Matter. A philo- 
ſophy, which debaſes the Human Mind ſo much, ought to be care- 
fully examined: And, if the reader is not violently prejudiced in 
favour of this material origin of our Intellectual Part, I hope to be 
able to convince him, that, however much ſome of our Ideas may 
be connected with Matter, we have others, and thoſe too of the 
greateſt importance, which kave no connection with Matter, and 
cannot be derived from any reflex act of the Mind upon its own o- 
perations, but are immediately and directly from thoſe ſtores, 
which, I ſay, are originally in the Mind itſelf. 


In 
Introduction, ſect 8. 
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in God, will ſay, that all the Ideas of every Mind, and particularly 
of the Divine Mind, are from Matter; or, that the /deas, or 
Forms, which we find incorporated with Matter in the Material 
World, are not derived from thoſe Idzas in the Divine Mind which 
make what we call the Intellectual World, of which the Material 
is no more than a type, or ſhadow, that is continually paſſing away. 
If then it be true, that we are made after the image of God, is it 
not natural to ſuppoſe, that we have in our Minds ſome, at leaſt, 
of thoſe original Forms underived from Matter, which, though they 
may be latent ſome time, are, at laſt, rouſed and excited, firff, by 
[Impulſe from external objects upon our organs of Senſe, and then 
by that active power which is eſſential to the Intellectual Mind. 


But the matter does not reſt upon this probability ; for, I will 
give many examples of Ideas, and theſe too of the greateſt impor- 
tance, which can have no other origin: And I will ſhow, that Mr 
Locke's ſyſtem, which derives all Ideas, or Appearances, in the hu- 
man Mind, from Senſation and Reflection, however plauſible the 
novelty of it may have made it appear at firſt, is, when thoroughly 
examined, exceedingly defective and altogether erroneous, 


, The firſt example I give of an Idea that is original and indige- 
e nous in the Mind, and not derived either from Matter, or from the 
„ operations of our Mind upon Matter, is an Idea which ſtands at the 
2 head of the categories: The Idea I mean is Subſtance, which be- 
d longs to the Univerſity of things, as all things in the univerſe are 
1 either Subſtance or Accident. Now, this Idea is certainly not a per- 
ception of Senſe, as I have ſhown elſewhere * ; and, accordingly, 


8, 
che Brute has it not: Nor is it a Perception of any operation of our 
bn Vol. II. | Z —_— 
p. 78. 


In the rt place, Neither Mr Locke, nor any body that believes 
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own Mind; for, let us abſtract, generalize, combine, and repeat, as 
much as we pleaſe, any Senſation or Reflection, we never can pro- 
duce the Idea of Subſtance, 


It may be ſaid, perhaps, that the Mind, by abſtracting the quali- 
ties of any thing from the ſubject of which they are qualities, gets 
the Idea of Subſtance, But the Mind, before it can make ſuch an 
abſtraction, muſt have already acquired the Idea of Subſtance ;. for 
we only abſtract one thing from another, which we know. Thus, 
we abſtract the ſmell of a roſe from the colour, and both from the 
feel; but we cannot abſtract any of the three from the Subſtance 
of the roſe, till we have got the Idea of that Subſtance. 


It will be aſked, How then do we get an Idea, which neither 
Senſe, nor attention to the operations of our own Mind, furniſhes ? 
My anſwer is, That the Mind produces it out of her own ſtore; be- 
ing excited to this production, by conſidering that there muſt be 
ſomething to which the qualities of any external object, perceived 
by the Senſe, belong, and in which they are inherent. Thus, I diſ- 
cover, by my ſenſes, the qualities of Extenſion, Solidity, and Re- 
fiſtance, in Bodies ; upon conſidering which, the Mind immediately 
perceives, that there muſt neceſſarily be ſomething which is extended, 
ſolid, and reſiſting : And this ſomething I call the Subſtance of each 
Body. I know, by Conſciouſneſs, certain Operations of my own Mind; 
and, in like manner, I diſcover, that, where there are operations, there 


muſt be ſomething that operates: And this POE, is the Subſtance 
of Mind, 


Mr Locke ſeems to have been ſenſible, that the Idea of Subſtance 
cannot be drawn from either of the two ſources, which he has aſ- 
ſigned to all our Ideas: And, therefore, he would fain deny that we 
have any ſuch Idea; at leaſt he ſays, it is ſo obſcure and imperfect, 
that it does not in the leaſt add to the ſtock of our knowledge. But 

there 
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there are many things that we are ſure do certainly exiſt, and yet 


we have no clear conception of the manner of their exiſtence. This 


is the caſe with reſpe& to the Supreme Mind, and even our own 
Minds, of the exiſtence of which we have much greater certain- 
ty than of the exiſtence of Body. And, as to our knowledge, it 
would be exceedingly imperfect without the Idea of Subſtance, or 
rather we ſhould have no knowledge at all: For we could not con- 
ceive Qualities, without, at the fame time, having an Idea of ſome 
Subſtance in which they are inherent ; and I hope I have already 
ſhown, and will further ſhow, that, by diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral 


ſubſtances of which we are compoſed, there is nn. to be ad- 


ded to our knowledge, 


There are other two Ideas of the greateſt importance to philoſo- 


phy; but which likewiſe are neither Senſations nor Reflections. 
Theſe are the Ideas of Matter and Form, of which the whole 
Material world is compoſed : For it is only the compoſite of theſe 
two that is perceived by the Senſes ; but it is Intelle& alone that 
can make the ſeparation, and conceive each of them by itſelf, Mat- 
ter, without form of any kind, is not only no Perception of the 


Brute, but it is an Idea of the Human Mind, fo remote from com- 


mon ſenſe-and obſervation, that I doubt very few of our modern 
philoſophers have any ſuch Idea: And, as to Form without Mat- 
ter, I do not believe that Mr Locke was learned enough to know, 
chat Ideas, of which he ſpeaks ſo much, are nothing elſe but Forms 
of that kind. And, as to ſubſtantial Forms, it is plain from what 
he ſays, that he had not the leaſt Idea of them; for he did not 
know enough of the ſyſtem of Nature, to know, that, in all natu- 
ral Subſtances, there is a certain Form from which all the qualities 


of the Subſtance reſult: And this is what is called, in the language of 


the Peripatetics, the Sub/antial Form of the thing. In every ſubject of 
Science this Form muſt be diſcovered, otherwiſe there could be no 
Science, Thus, for example, the Geometer muſt know the Eſſence 
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or Subflantzal Form (for theſe words are ſynonimous) of the Triangle, 
or any other Figure of which he treats, otherwiſe he never could de- 
monſtrate the ſeveral qualities and properties of the Figure reſulting 
from that Form. It is the ſame in the works of Art, if chey are perfect 
in their kind; for in them there muſt be ſomething principal, to which 
every thing elſe in the piece is to be referred. Now, to ſuppoſe that it is 
otherwiſe in the works of God, and that an Animal or Vegetable 1s 
nothing but brute lifeleſs Matter, with ſo many qualities inherent in 
it, but unconnected, and without any bond of union amang them, 
would be contrary to the whole analogy of Nature, in every part of 
which we obſerve a wonderful union and ſubordinacy of things to 
one another. But of this I have ſaid a great deal more in the 
Firſt Volume of this work *. 


Farther, there are two other grand Ideas, which never can be 
derived from Senſation or Reflection; and yet they are ſuch, that, 
without them, we never can philoſophiſe upon the ſubje of God 
or Nature, or indeed upon any other ſubject: The ideas, I mean, 
are thoſe of Cauſe and Effect. For, whatever Idea we may have from 
Senſation or Reflection, of the thing that produces or the thing 
produced, we never can derive from thoſe ſources the Idea of Pro- 
duction, or of the one being the Caufe of the other. Mr David 
Hume, therefore, argued very well upon the Principles of Mr 


Locke's philoſophy, when he maintained, that we had no Idea of 


Cauſe and effect; and that we only knew that one event preceded 
another. 


There is alſo another Idea, of ſovereign uſe in human life, the 
foundation, as I have thown f, of Virtue, and of every thing that 
gives delight to the nobleſt part of our Nature, which is neither an 
Idea of Senſation nor Reflection. The Idea, I mean, is that of 
Beauty, which, though perceived in. objects of Senſe, is perfectly 

diſtind 


® B. 2. chap. 2. 
+ P. 112, &c. 
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diſtinct from the perception of theſe objects: And, accordingly, the 
Brutes, which perceive theſe objects as well as we do, have no per- 
ception of Beauty; and many of our own ſpecies ſee numbers of 
moſt beautiful things without perceiving any Beauty in them. And 
it is the ſame with reſpect to the operations of our Mind; for the 
perception of Beauty in them is quite diſtin from the perception 
of the operations themſelves. 


Mr Locke ſays, that the Idea of Beauty is a complex Idea of Co- 
lour and Shape, If his own Idea of Beauty had been more perfect, 
he would have added Motion; the Beauty of which is a much higher 
Beauty than that of either Shape or Colour. But I ſay, that a 
man may combine what Ideas he pleaſes, and perceive the combina- 
tion as diſtinctly as poſlible ; yet, if he has not in his N ind a pre- 
conceived Idea of Beauty, or, in common language, if he has not 
Taſte, he will have no perception of Beauty in any ſingle thing, or 
in any combination of things. 


Moreover, I ſay, that we have not, from Senſation or Reflection, 
the Idea of Good, for the ſame reaſon that we have not the Idea of 
Cauſe and Effet; becauſe Good is that which has a tendency to 
produce Happine/s. Now, how defective muſt any ſyſtem of Ideas 
be, that does not take in thoſe two governing Ideas of Human Life; 
the Beautiful and the Good ? | 


But what need I inſiſt upon particulars, when that whole claſs of 
[deas, which, according to Mr Locke's own account of them, is moſt 
numerous, cannot be derived either from Senſation or Reflection? 
The Ideas I mean are thoſe of Relation; For, though from Senſa- 
tion and Reflection we may have the Idea of each of the two things 
related, it is impoſſible that from either of theſe ſources we can have 
the Idea of the Relation ; which, therefore, is an Idea that the Mind 
muſt draw from its own ſtore, without the aſſiſtance of either Senſe 
or Reflection. 

Thus. 
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Thus it appears to be true, what the Biſhop of Worceſter has 
maintained in his diſpute with Mr Locke, that all our Ideas are not 
derived from Senſation or Reflection, but that many of them are 
from Reaſon *; by which he means the Mind operating otherwiſe 
than either by Senſe or Reflection. 


Mr Locke has thought proper to claſs our Ideas according to their 
origin, as he conceived it. But the Antients diſtinguiſhed betwixt 
the origin of them, and the claſſification or arrangement of them, 
With reſpect to the arrangement, they diſtributed them into ten 
claſſes, called Predicaments or Categories; and human wiſdom has 
not invented any better diviſion of them : As to the origin of them, 


they conſidered that as a ſeparate ſubject of inquiry, of which I have 


laid a good deal in this chapter, and ſhall ſay more in the next. 


But, before I leave the ſubject of Mr Locke's philoſophy, I can- 


not help obſerving, that, not only the Matter of it is very erroneous 


and imperfect, but the language of it, and the terms of art he uſes, 
are ſuch as I cannot approve of, | 


The language of antient philoſophy, which came down from the 
School of Pythagoras to the Academy and Lycacum, is ſhort, elear, 
and comprehenſive, as their Ideas of things were. They divided the 
univerſity of things according to their manner of exiſtence, whether 
primary or ſecondary ; calling thoſe things which exiſted premaruly, 
that is, independently by themſelves, -Subfances, and denominating 
thoſe things which had but a ſecondary exiſtence, dependent upon o- 
ther things, Acc:dents, This diſtinction of things Mr Locke has 


endeavoured to ridicule f : He has, however, been obliged to uſe it, 
though 


* See the Biſhop of Worceſter's anſwer to Mr Lockæ's letter concerning ſome 
paſſages relating to his Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, p. 100. 


+ Lib. 2. cap. 13. parag- * and 20. 


Book IV. 
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though he has thought proper to change the name of Accident (a 
moſt ſigniſicant appellation, as I have elſewhere obſerved, eſpecially oy 
in its Greek origin, ) into Mode.—Further, they diſtinguiſhed and ar- 1 


ranged things, according to their Genuſes, Specieſes, and Differences, 7% 
that is, the qualities which diſtinguiſh one ſpecies of the ſame genus . 
from another. This diviſion of things, likewiſe, Mr Locke has „ 
thought propet to repreſent as merely nominal, adapted only to the F 
uſe of different languages, but without any foundation in the Nature | 47 
of things“. But the antients thought this diſtinction ſo much 0 


founded in Nature, that they deſined things according to their Genus, 
Species, and Difference. And, indeed, nothing ſhows more that Sy- 
ſtem of the univerſe, the contemplation of which is the chief delight 
of the philoſopher, but of which Mr Locke appears to me to have 
hardly had any Idea: For it ſhows the proceſſion of things, ſuch as 
it is in Nature, from the higheſt to the loweſt, from what is moſt 
general, that is, the higheſt Genus, ſuch as thoſe that compoſe the 
Categories, down to the loweſt Specieſes, below which there is no- 
thing but Individuals: Then it ſhows moſt manifeſtly the rerum 
concordia diſcors, that wonderful ſimilarity and yet difference of 


things, and that connection and dependency of one thing upon an- 

other, by which every Species is a Syſtem, the Genus above it a 

greater Syſtem, and ſo on till we come to the Category, or higheſt 
| Genus 


* Book 3. chap. 5. fect. 8. and foll, And, in his diſpute with the Biſhop of 
Worceſter, he has gone fo far as to maintain, that there is no Nature common to the 


ſeveral individuals of a Species—that Man, for example, is a common name for Pe- 2 | 
ter, James, and John, but denotes no Nature common to theſe three; ſo that it is 8 2 
impoſſible there can be three perſons in one Nature. dee the Biſhop of Worceſter's * 
anſwer to Mr Locke's ad letter, towards the end, where the Biſhop ſhews the dan · 2 
gerous conſequence of ſuch a philoſophy to Religion. And, indeed, a philoſophy = 
which maintains that there cannot be three perſons in one Nature, or two Natures in 3 
one perſon, is totally adverſe to the myſteries of the Chriſtian faith, as it muſt deny us 
the doctrine both of the Trinity and the Incarnation. 5 
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Genus of the order, This diviſion alſo ſhows the wonderful tenden- 
cy there is in Nature to the one, and that aſcent by which things riſe 
above one another, till they end, like a pyramid, in a point, And ſo 


.comprehenſive is the diviſion, that it includes all the poſſible variety 


there can be in the matter: For every thing muſt either be only a 


Species, only a Genus, or both Genus and Species ; and, beſides 
theſe, there can be nothing elſe. Man, for example, being the loweſt 


Species, and having nothing under it but Individuals, is a Species only: 
The Genus, Animal, which is immediately above Man, is both Genus 
and Species; for it is a genus with reſpect to Man, but it is a Spe- 
cies with reſpect to the ro ewyvxzeov, or animated Being: And ſo we a- 
ſcend till we come to Sub/ance, which is a Genus only, and not a 
Species; and, as I obſerved elſewhere *, we may reduce all the Cate- 
gories, or higheſt Genuſes, to one, viz. Sub/fance and its Attributes, 


which makes this Logical Syſtem of the Antients a kind of Syſtem of 


Theology. 


Thus, it appears that the language of antient philoſophy moſt 


clearly expreſſes the nature of things; and the terms of Art, ſo far 


as concerns this philoſophy of Ideas, are very few, being no more 


khan five, viz. Subſtance and Accident, Genus, Species, and Differ- 


ence. In place of this language, ſo ſimple and plain, Mr Locke has 
4hought proper to introduce a new one, much more perplexed and 
obſcure : For, in the firff place, he has confounded Senſations and 


Ideas, making Ideas to be Senſations, and Senſations Ideas ;—things, 


as I have ſhown, in their nature, perfectly different : What is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, Ideas, he calls Abſtract Ideas, as if there were no 
Ideas but what were abſtracted from Matter: Then he ſpeaks of 
Simple Ideas and Compound Ideas, and Simple Modes and Mixed 


Modes ;—terms which he uſes in ſuch a way, that I am often at a loſs 


to know whether he means by them Accidents or Specieſes, And | 
| think 
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think it is not without reaſon that the Biſhop of Worceſter, in the 
treatiſe above mentioned “, accuſes him of confounding Men's 
apprehenſions with his new Terms, ſuch as Complex and Abſtract 


eas, and Specific Names; to which, I think, he might have added, 


Modes, and Mixed Modes,—In ſhort, I cannot help ſaying, though 
| ſhould give offence, that the philoſophy of Mr Locke is, under the 


appearance of a new ' philoſophy, nothing but the antient, much 


mangled and deformed, and expreſſed in a barbarous jargon, From 
this barbarity, Mr Harris has the merit of having firſt reſcued Philo- 


ſophy : And I deſpair not to live to ſee both the doctrines and the 


language of antient philoſophy reſtored, 


I have inſiſted fo much upon the errors and defects of Mr Locke's 


_ philoſophy, for two reaſons: i, To clear the way for Plato's doc- 


trine of Ideas, which I am to deliver in the next chapter, by remo- 
ving thoſe objections to it, which will naturally ariſe in the Mind of 
every one who has ſtudied Mr Locke's book upon human under- 


ſtanding ; and, 24ly, To ſhow how inſufficient the beſt natural parts 


are, unaſſiſted by antient learning, in the ſtudy of philoſophy ; for 
Mr Locke was undoubtedly a man of excellent natural parts, very 
much ſuperior, in that reſpect, to Mr David Hume, or to any that 
has philoſophiſed without the aſſiſtance of the Antients ſince his 
time, And his ſtyle is as good as, I think, that of any man can be, 


who is not a Scholar and has not formed his Taſte upon the beſt 


models of antiquity ; without which it is as impoſſible to write well, 


as to excell in the arts of Sculpture and Painting, without ſtudying the 
antient monuments of that kind. 
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. II. 


The general Propoſition maintained in this Chapter, That all Ideas are 
originally in the Mind, is demonſtrated from the Nature of Ideas, and 
the Diſtinction betwixt them and Senſations, —Al[ldeas muſt originate, 
either from Mind or Body.—T he Ideas of External Forms firſt conſi- 
dered. The Senſations which theſe Forms produce, not Ideas, how- 
ever much generalized or abſtracted they may be —Our Senſations not 
the Materials out of which Ideas can be made. Ideas re/emble the 
Form of any Piece of Workmanſhip, which is not from the Matter 
but from the Mind of the Artiſt. —Without Senſations we cannot 
have Ideas ; but Senſations, therefore, are not the Cauſe of our 
Ideas.—They are excited by Senſations—are leſs perfect at firſ.— 


Matter.——0f Ideas of Reflection. Every individual Perception of 
the Operation of our Mind, 2s, according to Mr Locke, an Idea,— 
— This not truc.— There muſt be the Knowledge of the Nature of 
the Operation. — This cannot be without the Knowledge of the A- 
gent. hit Knowledge can only be derived from Mind. The only 
Duefhion remaining is, Whether our Mind creates its Ideas? This 
cannot be concerved.—Ideas cannot be diſcovered in the Objects in 
which they are inberent, unleſs they be previouſly known.—The 
Soul being a diflinft Subſtance, puts this Matter out of doubt. — No 
Soul can be without Ideas, —If it creates Ideas, it creates itſelf. — 
This impoſſible. — All our Ideas, as well as our Minds, are from 
God. -In his Mind the Ideas cannot be abſtracted from Matter,— 
This Origin of our Ideas much nobler than that aſſigned by Mr 
Locke ii the conſequence of our being made after the Image of 
God.—N innate Ideas in one Senſe,—A previous State of the 
Human 
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Human Soul.—The latent Ideas in us not called up by an Act of the 
Mind, lite the Ideas we have already acquired. That we have no 
conſciouſneſs of any thing in a State of pre- exiſtence, no proof that there 
was no ſuch State. Mr Logke's Error, inconfounding Conſciouſneſs 
and1ldentity.—The Intellectual Part of us may be dormant and quieſcent 

for ſome Time. — I his agreeable to the Analogy of Nature.—Inflances 
of ſuch a State, both in the Vegetable and the Animal. —Qur Intel- 
lectual Part ſometimes quieſcent, even after we are grown up,— 
Ideas even then lie dormant in our Minds for Years. 


N the preceding Chapter, I think, I have ſhown, that there are 
very many of our Ideas, and theſe of the greateſt importance, 
which are not derived from Body. The Reader, I believe, will not 
be inclined to divide the matter, or to think that ſome of them come 
from Body, and ſome from Mind ; and, therefore, I hope he will 
be prepared for the general propoſition which I am to maintain in 
this Chapter, that all the Ideas of our Mind can come from no other 
ſource than the Mind itſelf, This, I think, I am able to demon- 
ſtrate from the account I have given of Ideas in the preceding 
Book, and the diſtinction I have made betwixt them and 
Senſations, I have there ſhown, that, by the Senſes, we only 
apprehend the external and material Qualities of things, which are 
continually changing and paſling away, as well as the Matter in 
which they are inherent ; whereas, by the Intellect, we apprehend 
the Nature and Eſſence of the Thing, that which makes every thing 
what it is, and continues always the ſame, in all the viciſſitudes of 
Generation and Corruption and amid all the changes to which the 
matgrial and outward Form of the thing is liable. And this is what, 


in the genuine ſenſe of the word, and, as it is uſed by antient philo- 


ſophers, is an /dea ; which, therefore, they ſay, is eternal and un- 
Aa 2 changeable, 
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changeable, and which to know is the only Knowledge and Science “. 


And, as this internal Nature and Eſſence of every corporeal form is 
nothing elſe but that internal principle which moves the Body,. — 
makes it cohere, - produces all its Qualities and Accidents, —and which, 
therefore, can be nothing elſe but Mind, as it is Mind that gives 
being and energy to every thing; I ſay, it is only from Mind that our 
knowledge of this or of any other Mind can be derived, and not 


from Body, which never can produce Mind, nor any conception of 


Mind. 


All our Ideas, it is evident, muſt originate either from Mind or 
Body : I will begin with thoſe which are moſt likely to originate 
from Body, I mean our Ideas of external Forms; of which as we 
have Ideas as well as Senſations, it is ſometimes, as I have obſerved 7, 
not eaſy to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. 


Mr Locke has been pleaſed to call even our particular Senſations 
by the name of Ideas : But this is a language which no Man, who 
either thinks or ſpeaks accurately, will uſe ; and the utmoſt that 
the greateſt Materialiſt can pretend, is, that our Senſations, when 
abſtracted and generalized, become Ideas. But I think I have ſhown 
moſt evidently, that Senſations, however abſtracted from the Mat- 
ter which produces them, or from one another, or, however much 
generalized, that is, applied to different ſubjects, are ſtill no more 
than Senſations, that is, impreſſions made upon our organs of Senſe, 
preſerved in our Phantaſia or Memory t. And, if Senſations, by be- 

ing 

* To know, therefore, in the language of Plato, is Writs; Tus evrins: And 

Ideas are, in his language, the re «79; ors, and Saures ai $077; While things, 
in generation and corruption, vx «T4, h youre: The more I ſtudy the doctrine 
and the language of this philoſopher, the more I admire him; and I am perſuaded 

| that no man ever knew more of the inmoſt Nature of Things, without excepting even 
his ſcholar Ariſtotle, or had more exalted notions, both of divine and human things, 
than Plato, | 
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ing abſtracted and generalized, cannot become Ideas, I think it is as 
evident, that, neither by ſeparating, compounding, or combining 
them in any way, can they be ſo transformed. 


But, it will be ſaid, that, though our Senſations are not themſelves 
Ideas, they are the materials out of which the Mind makes them, 
in the ſame manner as an artiſt makes any piece of work out of 
Timber, or Stone, or any other Material; and this I know is the 
common opinion. of thoſe who derive all our Ideas from Senſa- 


tion. 


But I ſhould be glad to know how the Mind can operate upon its 
Senſations, otherwiſe than by abſtracting, generalizing, ſeparating, or 


compounding them; and, if by none, nor all of theſe operations, no 


[deas can be produced, it is not to be conceived how Ideas are to be 
made out of Senſations, —As to the works of art that are made out 
of Stone or Metal, theſe materials only change their form, and the 
piece of work produced is ſtill Metal or ſtone, But an Idea is not 
a Senſation in any reſpect, but is as different from it as the Form of 
the piece of work is from the Matter: And, as the Form has an o- 
rigin quite different from the Matter, ſo is the Idea derived from a 
ſource quite different from the Senſation. 


It is true, indeed, that, in this ſtate of our exiſtence, confined as 
we are in this priſon of fleſh and blood, we can have no Ideas with- 
out impreſſions made upon that fleſh and blood by external objects. 
But this is ſaying no more, than that our Mind at preſent cannot o- 
perate without Senſations : But it will not from thence follow, that 


our Senſations are the Cauſe of our Ideas; for we muſt diſtinguiſh 


betwixt the Cauſe and that without which the Cauſe cannot operate. 
An animal cannot act, or exert the functions of the Animal Life, 
without a certain degree of heat and moiſture ; and yet heat and 
moiſture are not the Cauſes of the Animal acting: I cannot ſee an 
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1 
* 


object, if a perſon ſtands betwixt me and it ; but that perſon moving 
out of the way is not the Cauſe of my ſeeing it “. 


Thus, it appears, that the Ideas, even of objects of Senſe, are 
not from Senſe : And, if not from Senſe, they muſt be from Mind ; 
and all that the Senſe can do is, to excite the Mind to produce them 


out of its own ſtore. 


But, as there is a progreſs in our Intellectual Part, as well as in e- 
very other part of our wonderful compoſition, ſo the Ideas of ſenſi- 


ble objects, when they are firſt excited in us, are far from being 


perfect: But the latent Idea is only by degrees diſcloſed and per- 
fected. This is evident in the Idea of Figure, which being excited 
by our ſenſes in the manner that I have deſcribed f, is, no doubt, at 
firſt, very imperfect; but, when it comes to be perfected by the 
ſcience of Geometry, it is an Idea which cannot be derived from 
Matter, becauſe it does not exiſt in Mattgr ; for there is no ſuch 


thing in Nature as a perfect circle or globe, ſuch as is defined by 


Geometers;—there cannot even be drawn a ſtraight line, in which 
many crooks and Inequalities my not be perceived with a micro- 


ſcope. 


The ſame is true of thoſe Forms, which we admire ſo much in | 


Painting and Statuary ; for it is acknowledged by all the connoiſ- 


ſeurs in thoſe arts, that, if an artiſt did no more than copy life 


exactly, as the Indian and Chineſe painters do, he would not de- 
ſerve the name of an artiſt. The [deal Beauty, therefore, (for fo 
it is properly called), makes the perfection of all the fine arts; and 
this Beauty is not collected from Senſe or Obſervation, but ariſes 


from our own Mind. 


Here, 
See upon this ſubject, vol, 1. p. 162, 
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Here, therefore, we have two ſets of Ideas, which cannot be de- 
rived from Matter, becauſe they do not exiſt in Matter; and in this 
they differ from other Ideas which exiſt in material objects, as well 
as in our Minds. If then we have Ideas which we do not exiſt in 


Matter, but only in our Minds, and which, therefore, cannot be de- 


rived from Matter, we ought not, as I ſaid in the beginning of this 
chapter, to divide the matter, but to ſuppoſe that all our Ideas are 


originally in the Mind. —And ſo much for the Ideas of ſenſible ob- 


jets, k 

As to Ideas of Reflection, Mr Locke does not pretend that they 
ariſe immediately from the objects of Senſe ; but they ariſe, accor- 
ding to him, from our Conſciouſneſs of our perceptions, of thoſe 
objects: And every individual perception of the operation of our 
Minds upon thoſe objects, is an Idea in his language, as well as 
every individual Senſation. But I deny the one as well as the o- 
ther; and I ſay there can be no Idea without ſome knowledge of 
the Nature of the Thing. Now, it is impoſlible that we can have 


any knowledge of the Nature of any operation, without knowing 


ſomething of the Agent. In order, therefore, to have an Idea of 
Perception, Volition, Thinking, and Reaſoning, we muſt know that 
the Agent in theſe operations is ſome Inviſible Power, by whatever 
name we call it, whether Mind or Spirit. And ſo far even the moſt 
barbarous nations have Ideas of Reflection; for they know that all 
that they themſelves do is the operation of a principle, which is di- 
ſtint from their Bodies and will ſurvive their Bodies. And thus 
it appears, that the Ideas of the operations of our own Minds, as 
well as the Ideas of ſenſible objects, are all originally from Mind, 


and not from Body. 


The only queſtion then remaining is, Whether our Ideas are 


created by the Mind?—or, Whether they are always in the Mind, but 
in 
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in a dormant and unconſcious ſtate, till they are excited by the im- 
preſſions of external objects upon our organs of Senſe ? For, as I 
have ſhown that our Senſations cannot be the materials of which 
our Ideas are made, it follows of neceſſary conſequence, that, if they 
were not originally in the Mind, they muſt be created by the Mind, 


| that is, produced out of nothing. Now, a power of producing out 


of nothing is what the antient philoſophers would not allow, even to 
the Supreme Mind : But no philoſopher, antient or modern, has ever 


thought that it belonged to any Inferior Mind. If, therefore, the 
Human Mind does not create Ideas, it muſt derive them, like the o- 


ther Materials upon which it operates, from a Superior power ; 


with this difference only, that the materials of the one kind are Ex- 


ternal, but our Ideas are Internal and Original in the Mind. 


It way be objected, that we do not create our Ideas, but only 
diſcover them lurking, as it were, in external objects, and immer- 
ſed in Matter, from which we evolve them. But here I repeat 


what I ſaid before *, ſpeaking of abſtract Ideas, which, by many, are 


believed to be the only Ideas, That it is impoſſible to abſtract an I- 
dea from the Matter in which it is inherent, or from other Ideas 
with which it may be mixed, without previouſly knowing what 


| that Idea is. In all compoſitions of Bodies we never can find any 


ingredient in the compoſition, or ſeparate it from the reſt, unleſs we 
firſt know what it is: And, if we ſeek for any man in a crowd, we 


cannot expect to find him, unleſs we have ſome knowledge of him 


before hand. — The truth, therefore, appears to be, that our ſenſations, 
and the perceptions of the operations of our Mind, make us recognize 
Ideas which were before in our Minds but without our being conſcious 
of them, in the ſame manner as the Idea of an old acquaintance, 
whom J had long forgot, is revived in me by ſeeing him, or any 
thing that I knew belonged to him. 


What 
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What appears to me to put this matter out of all doubt, is the 
doctrine that I have maintained, and, I hope, have proved to the ſa- 


tisfaQtion of the reader, That our Intellectual Mind is not a ſuperi- 


or faculty of our Animal Nature, but a ſubſtance diſtin& by itſelf. 
If ſo, it is neceſſary that it muſt always, while it exiſted, have had 
Ideas; for it is impoſſible to conceive Intelligence without Ideas, 
either latent and inactive, or exerted and produced. 


It may be ſaid, that the capacity of forming Ideas is of itſelf ſuf- 
ficient to conſtitute a Soul, or Intellectual Part. But there is no- 
thing in Nature that conſiſts of Capacity merely ; for, though there 
be many things that have Capacities, without having thoſe things 
actually of which they are capable, there is nothing exiſts that hath 
not ſomething in Actuality and Energy ; for, if it wanted that, it 
would be really nothing, | 


If, therefore, we could ſuppoſe that our Intellectual Mind created 
its own Ideas, we muſt ſuppoſe that it likewiſe created itſelf : Now, 
this is a thing altogether inconceivable, even of the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, which we do not ſay created or produced itſelf, but that it 
exiſted neceſſarily from all Eternity: And, if we could conceive 
the Intellectual Nature producing itſelf, Why may not the Animal 
nature Why may not the Vegetable likewiſe produce itſelf ? 


It is, therefore, the Supreme Mind, from which all ſubſtances 
material and immaterial, the viſible and the inviſible world, are de- 
rived, that is the Source of our Ideas, as well as of our Minds, in 


which they exiſt. In his Mind there are undoubtedly Ideas, which, 


it would be impious to ſay, originated from Matter; and yet | doubt 
thoſe who ſpeak of all Ideas as AbſRraft Ideas, muſt believe either 
that he has no Ideas, or that they are of that kind. This laſt Mr 
Hobbes denies, and calls, very properly, ſuch Ideas a Tumult in the 
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Mind, excited by external things preſſing upon the organs of our 
Senſes *, But he does not ſay what other Ideas are in the Divine 
Mind: And the fact truly is, that he believed there were none, or, 
in other words, that God did not exiſt ; and, thoſe who believe that 
there are no Ideas but Abfirat? Ideas, muſt believe the ſame, if they 
know the conſequences of their own doctrine. | 


This origin, which I have aſſigned to our Ideas, muſt, I think, be 
acknowledged to be much more noble than that which Mr Locke has 
given to them, and more conformable to our divine original ; for we 


muſt ſuppoſe, that there is ſome reſemblance betwixt us and that o- 


riginal, If there was not ſuch reſemblance, we could not, as I 
have often taken occaſion to obſerve, have any comprehenſion of 
the Supreme Mind. And what more natural reſemblance than this, 
that, as all the Ideas of the Divine Mind do not ariſe from any 


thing foreign, but are originally in his Mind, ſo are ours; and 


that our Ideas are not, any more than our Minds themſelves, deri- 
ved from ſo vile and low a thing as Matter. If this were not the 
caſe, I do not think we could be ſaid to be made after the image of 
God, 


At the ſame time, I agree with Mr Locke, that there are no A. 


nate Ideas, if, by Innate Ideas, he means Ideas that are preſent to 


the Mind, and contemplated by it, before they are excited by that 
tumult, to uſe the words of Mr Hobbes, which the preſſure of ex- 
ternal objects upon our organs produces. But I ſay they were 
there, though latent and unproduced, before any fuch Tumult, and 
were there even before our exiſtence in this world. 


There are, perhaps, who believe, that our Souls did not exiſt 
before they came into this Body, and that there is a new creation of 
5 Soul. 


* Sec Mr Hobbes's words, quoted vol. 1. p. 143+ 
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Soul for every Body ;—a doctrine, which I hold to be as unphiloſo- 
phical as it is unwarranted by Revelation: But, ſuppoſing it were 
true, what the learned Biſhop would not believe“, that our Soul is 
the younger brother of the Body, I ſay, that our Souls, at whate- 
ver time created, muſt have been created with Ideas, and not mere- 
ly the capacity of forming them, when they ſhould be joined to 
our Bodies ; for it is inconceiveable, that a ſubſtance, ſuch as I have 
proved the Soul to be, ſhould exiſt with a Capacity only to exert 
certain powers at ſome after time. A Being, no doubt, may have 
powers only in Capacity ; and we ourſelves have many ſuch : But 
we are ſomething, in the mean time, without thoſe Capacities. 
Now, a Soul, without Ideas, either exerted or latent, is, as I have 
ſaid, a mere nonentity ; for it is a ſubſtance without the qualities eſ- 
ſential to it, fk 


We are not, however, to imagine, that thoſe latent Ideas are like 
the Ideas preſerved in our memory in this ſtate of our exiſtence, 
which can, by an act of our Mind, be called up, and preſented a- 
gain to the Mind; but Nature has ſo ordained it, (and, no doubt, 
for very wiſe purpoſes), that they can only be excited by the im- 
pulſe of objects upon our organs of Senſe; and even this not at 


once, but with a good deal of difhculty, which makes the progreſs 
low from Senſations to Ideas. 


Neither is it neceſſary to ſuppoſe that, if we had thoſe Ideas for- 
merly, we muſt be conſcious of them when they are excited in us, 
as we are conſcious of Ideas that we recollect from our Memory. If, 
indeed, it were true, what Mr Locke has maintained, that Conſei- 
ouſneſs is the principle of Identity, being that which make us the ſame 
to-day that we were yeſterday or twenty years ago, there would be an 

Bb2 end, 


* His name is Syneſius, the moſt learned in philoſophy of all the Fathers of the 


Church whoſe writings I have peruſed. See the paſſage from him quoted in Vol. 


1. p. 266. in the Note. 
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— . * 
i. 


end, at once, of the doArine of the pre-exiſtence of Souls; becauſe we 
certainly are not conſcious of what paſled in our former ſtate. But here, 
again, the Biſhop of Worceſter is right, who, in his anſwer to Mr Locke's 
Second Letter, maintains, that, for Identity Conſciouſneſs is not 
neceſſary, but only that the Vital or Intellectual Principle ſhould 
continue the ſame, whatever ſtate it may be in. And, indeed, the 
confounding Conſciouſneſs with Identity, is one of the groſſeſt and 
moſt nonſenſical errors of modern Metaphyſics, ſuch as never enter- 
ed into the imagination of any antient philoſopher “: For it is con- 
founding the evidence of a thing with the thing itſelf ; conſciouſ- 
neſs being no more than a proof, which our memory furniſhes us, of 
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our prior exiſtence ;—a proof, indeed, as clear as any we have of our 
preſent exiſtence, of which Conſciouſneſs is the only proof. But, 


ſuppoſe we have not that proof, will it from thence follow that we 
did 


* Whoever will take the trouble to read, with attention, what Mr Locke has 
written upon the ſubject of Perſonal Identity, will not think this cenſure too ſe- 
vere. It is the moſt obſcure and perplexed piece of reaſoning I ever read, upon a 
ſubje in which there is really no difficulty, if he had known the nature of the 
thing which he has made the ſubject of his book; I mean Ideas: For, if he had 
known that the Idea of every corporeal thing is that internal principle which makes 
the particles, that compoſe it, cohere together, produces its movements, and all its 
qualities and properties ;—in ſhort, makes the thing what it is, he would have 
been at no loſs to know what conſtitutes the Identity of every thing in the Animal, 
Vegetable, or Mineral kingdoms. And, if he had underſtood, as he ought to have 
done, the philoſophy of Mind, he would have known, that this principle of Iden- 
rity could be nothing elſe but Mind; which being, by its nature, eternal, continues 
always the ſame, while the Body to which it is annexed is in a perpetual change 
and flux. He appears to have had ſome glimpſe of this truth with reſpe& to Vege- 


tables and Brute Animals; for he ſays, that it is the principle of vitality wbich E. 
conſtitutes their Identity. But, what cvidence is there that this principle always ta 
continues the ſame ? He will not ſay that there is conſciouſneſs in the Vegetable; thi 
and I think he will hardly aſſirm that it is in the Brute, though he ought to ſay fo, ſta 
ſince, according to his philoſophy, Conſciouſneſs accompanies all perceptions of tra 
every kind. Now, if the principle of the Brute or Vegetable continues always the 5 
ſame, though there be no evidence of it from Conſciouſneſs, Why may not that 

ma 


principle in Man, which we call the Soul, continue always the ſame, though want- 
ing likewiſe the evidence of Conſciouſneſs, 
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did not exiſt in any paſt time? Becauſe we have no Conſciouſneſs; 
of what we did in our ſtate of infancy, are we from thence to 
conclude that we did not then exiſt, or that we never were infants ? 


And the ſame reaſon that makes us believe we exiſted then, ſhould 


make us believe that we exiſted in the womb, and that we may have 
exiſted thouſands of years before. The philoſophers, who argue as 
Mr Locke does, do not appear to me to make a diſtinction, which 


is the foundation of all good logic, and, indeed, of all ſound philo- 


ſophy; betwixt Subſtances and Accidents, nor to have known that, 
if the Soul be a Subſtance, it may undergo a change as to its Acci- 
dents, and yet continue the ſame. It may, therefore, have Memory 
and Recollection of its paſt actions at one time, and not at another, 
and yet be the ſame individual Subſtance. And, indeed, if this recol- 
letion be neceſſary to aſſure us of our exiſtence in every paſt time, 


there is no man can be ſure that he is the ſame man that exiſted all yeſ- 


terday: For, though he may recollect his actions in ſome part of that 
day, he cannot recollect them in every part of it; and when he 
cannot recollect them, then he muſt be ſuppoſed not to have exiſted, 
Virgil, therefore, I hold to be a much better philoſopher than Mr 
Locke, when he tells us, that the Spirits, before they are reimbo- 
died, drink of the waters of Lethe: And it is no doubt for very 
good reaſons that Providence has ſo ordered it, that we have no me- 
mory or recollection of our former ſtare. | 


It may be objected, that an Intelligence, quieſcent and dormant 
in the womb, and during the time of our infancy, is difficult to be 
conceived, But to this I anſwer, that many of our Divines main- 
tain that our Souls are in that ſtate, from the time of our death till 
the reſurrection: And, indeed, thoſe who deny an intermediate 
ſtate muſt ſay ſo. Nor is there any thing unphiloſophical, or con- 
trary to the general analogy of Nature in ſuch an opinion; for 
we know that both plants and animals may be in ſuch a dor- 
mant ftate, ſome of them for a very conſiderable time. A wil- 
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low may be uſed as a ſtick ſeveral years, during which time 
the Vegetable Life appears to be quite extiuct; and yet, when 
it is put into the ground, it revives, and puts forth buds and 
leaves. In the animals that ſleep during the winter, there is a 
total ceſſation, at leaſt, of the animal and ſenſitive part of them. 
And there is an inſtance, well vouched, and recorded in the Philo- 
ſaphical Tranſactions, of ſnails, which, after being kept in a dry 
place for above fifteen years, and without the leaſt marks of Animal 
Life in them, were revived, by being put into water a little warmed®, 
Another inſtance of the ſame kind is recorded of Animalcules that have 
been diſcovered in the grains of blighted wheat, which, after being 
kept four years, revived likewiſe by being moiſtened f. Now, if the 
Vegetable and the Animal Life may be ſo long ſuſpended, Why not 
the Intellectual? Why may not that part of us be in a dormant 
and quieſcent ſtate, while we are in the womb or in a ſtate of in- 
fancy? Even when we are grown up, it ſeems often to be at reſt 
in our ſleep, when the Animal part of us, and particularly the Phan- 
taſia, is very active: We, indeed, ſometimes reaſon in our dreams, 
but not always ; and, I believe, our philoſophic poet is in the right, 
who ſays, in the.paſſage above quoted t, That Reaſon retires 
Into her private cell, when Nature refts. 

Oft in her abſence mim ic Fancy wakes 

To imitate her; but misjoining ſhapes 

Wild work produces oft, and moſt in Dreams. 


And Ariſtotle ſays, what I am perſuaded, upon inquiry, will be 
found to be true, that children do not dream: So that even their 
Phantaſia is quieſcent while they ſleep. And he ſays the ſame of 
| | ſome 

P hiloſ. Tranſactions, vol. 64. p. 432. | | 
+ See a book publiſhed by Henry Baker, F. R. S. entitled, Employment for the 
Microſcope, p. 250. | | 
t P. 167.—1 have quoted Milton more than once in this work: For I eſteem him 
not only as the greateit Poet, and beſt Writer, in modern times, both in proſe and 
verſe, in Latin and Engliſh; but he appears to me to be exceedingly learned in 

Auticnt Philoſophy, as well as in Anticnt Arts, and Antient Hiſtory. 


L 
id 
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ſome grown people ; but that happens, he tells us, very rarely *, 
Even while we are awake, and after our Minds are ſtocked with 
an infinite number of Ideas, from Experience, Reaſon, Science, 


and Converſation, how many of them lie dormant in our Intellect, 
till they are reſuſcitated by recolleQion, teaching, or the operation of 


ſome of our Senſes. What we call proving or demonſtrating, is not 
giving us new Ideas, but calling up old ones, as Plato has ſhown, by 
an admirable example of a mathematical demonſtration, in the Mena. 
And, indeed, it is characteriſtical of the Human Mind, and what 
diſtinguiſhes it as much, or, perhaps, more, than any thing elſe, 
from Superior Intelligences, that it has not all its Ideas, and, in- 
deed, but a very few of them, preſent at the ſame time, and is there- 
fore obliged to paſs from one to another, and to call them up by Re- 
miniſcence and Recollection, as it has occaſion for them, Now, if 
it be true that ſome of our Ideas lie dormant in our Minds for years 
together, Why may we not ſuppoſe that all our Ideas are in that 
ſtate while we are in the womb, and during the firſt years of our 
life, till they are excited by our Senſes, by Converſation, and by the 
Intercourſe of Life ? | 


What has led Mr Locke, and all our modern philoſophers, into 
the error, that our Ideas are derived from Matter, is the term of 
Abſftraft Ideas, which, as I have obſerved , is underſtood to be ſy- 
nonymous with Ideas: So that all our Ideas, by thoſe philoſophers, 
are underſtood to be abſtracted from Matter, and, conſequently, as 
they think, derived from Matter. That all Ideas, even the Ideas 
of the Divine Mind, are fo abſtracted, no man can believe who 
believes in God. But even the Ideas of our Mind muſt, as I have 
obſerved , be known and recognized, before they can be diſtinguiſh- 
ed and ſeparated from the Matter with which they are joined, 

E 

Liber, De Inſomniic, cap. 4+ 
7 P. 75. 

t Ibidem. 
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I have, in a preceding Chapter “, explained in what ſenſe Ariſtotle, 
and his Commentators, ſpeak of Ideas by Abſtrattion, or in Abſtrac- 
tion, which laſt is the expreſſion Ariſtotle commonly uſes f. By 
ſuch expreſſion, they did not denote all Ideas, as our modern philo- 
ſophers do, but only the Ideas of certain Accidents of Subſtances, 
conſidered by the Mind as ſeparated and abſtracted from the Sub- 
ſtances in which they are inherent, Of this kind are ma- 
thematical Ideas, ſuch as the Ideas of Magnitude, Figure, and 


Number, which the Mind contemplating by themſelves, and as 


abſtracted from the Natural Subſtances, of which they are Accidents, 


has formed out of them the Sciences of Geometry and Arithmetic F. 


And hence it is, that Mathematics are ſaid to be in the middle, be- 
twixt Material Subſtances, and Subſtances Immaterial ; For theſe, 


both in Idea, and real exiſtence, are entirely without Matter; where- 


as the Subjects of Mathematics, Figures, and Numbers, do really ex- 
iſt in Matter, and are only ſeparated from it by our manner of con- 
ceiving them and thinking of them. 


The proceſs by which thoſe Ideas are abſtracted I have minutely 
deſcribed in Volume Firſt ||. It is no more than an analyſis made 
by Science, of that operation of the Human Mind. It may be com- 
pared to the analyſis, which Ariſtotle has made in his books of Ana- 


lytics, 


Ge 


+ His commentators commonly ſay that thoſe Ideas are N“ ag, which, I 
think, is not ſo good an expreſſion, as importing that they are formed from 
Material Objects, which, I am perſuaded, Ariſtotle did not beljeve z but Ari- 
ſtotle's own expreſſion is, 1 ü Aryourre. Lib. 3. De Anima, cap. 8. in fine, 
et Cap, 9+ 1 


' 4 See the Commentary of Simplicius, p 77. upon the eighth Chapter of Ariſtotle's 
Third Book, De Anima, where all this is moſt accyrately explained, and at great 
length. 


P. 10g. et /cg. 
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lytics, of a more complex operation ſtill,—that of Reaſoning : But it 
would be as ridiculous to ſay, that Men could not have Ideas with- 
out analyſing them according to the Rules of Art, as to pretend that 
we could not reaſon without Ariſtotle's Art of Reaſoning ; though, 


no doubt, we do both the better for being taught by Art. 


To be convinced of this, let us conſider the caſe of Savages. 
They have no Logic or Science of any kind, know nothing of Genus, 
Species, or Difference, nor have any Arts, except a few of the neceſſa- 
ry Arts of Life; yet they have Ideas, though not ſo perfect, to be ſure, 
as thoſe of the men of ſcience among us, and likewiſe a language 
to expreſs them, by which they not only converſe in private, but 
deliberate in public, upon the affairs of their tribe and nation, with 
as much or more wiſdom than moſt civilized nations. But, as they 
cannot anlyſe and abſtract according to the Rules of Art, they have 
not Sciences, nor even Arts reduced to a Syſtem. Thus, not being 
able to analyſe the dimenſions of Body, as Euclid has done, into 


Points, Lines, Surfaces, and Solids, and to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh 


them accurately from Body and from one another, they have no 
Science of Geometry ; though, undoubtedly, they have the Ideas of 
different Figures. And not being able to abſtract Number accurately 
from the Things Numbered, and to inveſtigate its properties by it- 
ſelf, they have no Science of Arithmetic ; though they have the Prac- 
tice of it to a certain degree. And, in ſhort, becauſe they are not 
able to analyſe accurately compounds of any kind, and to divide 
things into their genuſes and ſpecieſes, they have no ſcience of any 
kind; though, in matters of common prudence, and ſuch arts of life 
as they practice, in which the Form is never conſidered ſeparated 
from the Matter, and the knowledge of Individuals i is more neceſſary 
than of Generals, they excel very much. | 


Thus, it appears that we have our Ideas from <vithin, and not 
from without, as is commonly believed. But, if our Minds furniſhed 
Vol. II. C c us 
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us only with Ideas, we: ſhould be able to make but ſmall progreſs in 
knowledge; as, in this ſtate of our exiſtence, we cannot immediate- 
ly and. intuitively. ſee the connection of our Ideas, otherwiſe than by 
Circuit and Collection, — that is, by Reaſoning. Now, in reaſoning, 
as Ariſtotle has well obſerved, nothing could be proved, if every 
thing was to be proyed. There muſt, therefore, be ſome propoſi- - 
tions which are ſelf-evident, and the foundation of all our Reaſoning. 
Theſe propoſitions I hold alſo to be from Nature, as well as the Ideas 
of which they are compoſed ; for they . are not from Senſe, 
nor from Reaſon or Argument,” 32 | 100 
And here we may obſerve, that, in this reſpect alſo, we Aber from 
Superior Intelligences only in degree: For theſe Intelligences muſt 
ſee very many things intuitively, which we can only fee by inference 
and deduction; and the Supreme Intelligence muſt fee every thing 
in that way: But it was of abſolute neceſſity that we ſhould ſee ſome- 
thing in that way, otherwiſe we never could have a any 


thing by Reaſoning. 


Thus, I think, I have ſhown, that Ideas are as different from Sen- 
ſations in their Origin, as they are in their Nature—that Senſations 
ariſe from the impreſſion of Material Objects upon the Organs of our 
Senſe ; and, therefore, they indicate nothing but the various Motions 
of theſe objects, and the alteration thereby produced upon our or- 
gans—that they only ſerve the purpoſe of the Animal Life, and, 
therefore, are common to us with the Brute, and are retained in the 
Memory and Phantaſia, as long only as they are neceſſary for the 
purpoſes of that Life; That, on the other hand, Ideas are from the 
Mind itſelf— That they indicate to us tlle Nature of things, that is, 
the Form without the Matter that, as they are from Mind; they 
are, like Mind itſelf, eternal, being there before our exiſtence in 


this life, and continuing after we. ceaſe to exiſt here —and, 22 
that 


O_o; TE 


that Natute has ſo connected dur InteHeftuial with our "Animal 
part, that the former cannot operate tiff it is rouſed and put fte 
Action by the operations of the latter: And, as our Intelle& is in 
a dormant ſtate -while deere ina the wofub, and during the firſt 
years of our infancy, it is of ieeeſſity SES eh EIN 
alſo. 7 401 p 


I will conclude this Chapter with obſerving the wonderful pro- 
greſs of Man from the rudeſt and moſt imperfect ſtate to the per- 
feQion of his Nature in this life, and by what ſlow degrees the ſe- 
reral ingredients of his wonderful compoſition diſcloſe themſelves, 
At firſt, his Vegetable Nature appears to be entirely predominant ; 
for the Embryo ſeems to be no more than a mere Vegetable, ſo that 
even the Animal is then latent. Ir is, however, there; and fo alſo is 
the Intellectual. Then, by degrees, the Animal Life appears; but 
he can hardly be called a Senſitive Being till he is born, and his 
Animal Powers are diſcloſed and brought into energy by the Action 
of External Objects upon his Organs of Senſe. But ſtill his better 


part lies buried under the Vegetable and Animal, till it is likewiſe 


produced in its turn, ii, by the neceſſities of Life, and the Arts in- 


vented to ſupply thoſe neceſſities; then, by the Arts of Pleaſure and 


Entertainment, the Fruit of Plenty and Leiſure ; . laſt of all, 
by Science and Philoſophy. 


This is undoubtedly the progreſs of the Individual, —ſlow enough in- 
deed, being from a ſtate no better than the mere Vegetable and Animal. 
But the progreſs of the Species to a ſtate of civility and Arts, that is, of 
Intelligence, is very much ſlower. For the Individual in the civilized 
nation learns both by Imitation and Inſtruction: Whereas Savages 


learn neither way, but mult invent every thing; ſo that their progreſs 


muſt be wonderfully flow, — ſo flow, that the Antients thought that the 
Cc 2 aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance of Gods, or Superior Intelligences, inventing Arts for them, 
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was neceſſary to carry them on. 
This progreſs of the Species is an important article in the hiſtory 


and philoſophy of Man; and I hall make much uſe of 1 it in the ſe- 
quel, 


CHAP, 
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Of the Difference of Minds. —Great Errors proceed from not knowing 
accurately that Difference. — The Vegetable differs from the Ele- 
mental Life, as to the Body moved—the Motion—the Growth 
and the Final Cauſe. —Difference betwixt the Animal and Vege- 
table. The Animal ſenſitive, the Vegetable not.—Reaſon for this 

| Difference, —The Animal has a Feeling of Pleaſure and Pain— 
the Vegetable not.—This Difference betwixt the Animal and Ve- 
getable proved by Experiment,—The Vegetable propagated many 
more ways than the Animal.—The Vegetable Life ſub/ervient 60 
the Animal.—Remarkable Inflance of this in the ConſtruQtion of the 
Vegetable Part of Animals. — The Vegetable and Animal Life come 


very near one another. 


AVING thus ſhown, that our Intellectual Mind is a ſubſtance 
quite diſtin from Matter, and borrowing nothing from it, 

I return to a ſubject upon which I have faid a good deal already, 
but which I think it is neceſſary further to explain: The ſubject 1 
mean is the difference of the ſeveral Minds. To know this accurately, 
is, I think, of great importance in philoſophy ; and I obſerve, that 
many of our modern philoſophers have fallen intogreat errors by not 


diſtinguiſhing accurately the ſeveral kinds of them. Des Cartes, for 


example, not being able to diſtinguiſh betwixt the Intellectual Mind 
or Soul and the Animal Life, —and being perſuaded that the Brutes had 
no Soul, but not conceiving how they could have Senſations, Appe- 
tites, and Deſires, without a Soul, maintained, that they had no 

Minds 
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Minds at all, but were mere machines. Others, rejecting this no- 
tion of Des Cartes, but as ignorant as he of the difference betwixt 
the Intellectual and Animal Life, go to the other extreme, and be- 
lieve, that Brutes have Intelligence as well as we, differing only in 
degree. Others, again, not diſcriminating exactiy the Vegetable 
and the Animal Life, ſeem to think that Vegetables, for any thing 
we know, may have Senſations as well as Animals, though perhaps 


leſs perfect. And, as to the Elemental Life, as J call it, which in- 


forms every particle of Matter; having no Idea at all of it, they 
endeavour to account for the motion of ſuch Bodies by certain 
Ethers, Fluids, Subtle Matter, and I don't know what : And, per- 
haps, from their inability to account for theſe Motions upon any hy- 
potheſis that has the leaſt degree of plauſibility, they are driven to 
abſolute Atheiſm, and maintain that Matter can move itſelf, 


I will begin with diſtinguiſhing the Elemental Mind from the 
Vegetable : And there is one diſtinction, which I have already ob- 
ſerved, taken from the Bodies that are moved ; namely, That the E- 
lemental, or Unorganized Bodies, are much more ſimple and leſs 
artificial in their ſtructure than the Vegetable.—Another difference 
is from the nature of their Motion, which, like the Body moved, 
is much more ſimple and uniform in the Body unorganized, than 


in the Body organized. And there is another remarkable difference 


in the Motion, that the Body unorganized is moved altogether, and 
not one part before another or without another : Whereas, the Vege- 
table and Animal having Organs and Veſſels, there is Motion in them, 
when there is none in the reſt of the Body ; and it is by ther means 
that the other . of the Body are moved. 


Another very material difference is, with reſpect to the produc- 
tion and the growth of the two kinds of Bodies. The unorganized 
Body is produced at firſt by particles of Mauer, homogeneous, no 

doubt, 
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doubt, in many reſpects, though in ſome particulars they may be 
of different kinds, coming together by a certain ſympathy, and co- 
hering, ſo as to form one maſs, to which, according to their diffe- 
rent Natures, we give different Names, ſuch as Gold, Silver, Iron, 
&c. And the growth of theſe Bodies is, by accretion, or appoſi- 
tion, from without, of certain particles of the ſame kind, On the 


other hand, the Vegetable is produced from ſeeds, and in a way of 


generation, which has been diſcovered to be very analogous to the 
generation of Animals; and its growth and nutrition is not by ac- 
cretion or external appoſition of parts, but by nouriſhment, which 
it receives from the earth by the means of certain organs, which 
convey it into the inward parts. of the Plant, where it is digeſted, 


aſſimĩlated, and diſtributed all over the Body. Hence comes the 


growth of the "OR its foliage, PO fruit, and ſeed. 


The laſt difference I ſhall OW is from the final Cauſe, which 
ought never to be out of the view of the philoſopher ; As the Ve- 
getable is of a Nature much more excellent than any unorganized 
Body, and' as it is a law of Nature, that what is leſs excellent is 
produced for the fake of that which is more ſo, the unorganized 


Body, being leſs excellent than the Vegetable, is intended for the 


ſake of it. And, accordingly, the Earth, the Air, the Water, the 
Fire, Salts, and all other Mineral r eee ſerve for che =. 
duction of Vegetables, 


As the ſeale of life riſes higher, the difficulty of diſtinguiſhing the 


ſeveral principles of vitality increaſes. It is, therefore, more difficult 
to diſtinguiſh the Vegetable from the Animal Life, than the Vege- 
table from the Elemental: And the ſimilarity has of late been diſ- 


covered to be ſo great, that ſome, as I have obſerved, are inlined 


to think, that the difference is only in degree, ſuch as they ſuppoſe 
| the 
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the diſſerence betwixt the Animal and Intellectual Life to be; and 


that the Vegetable has even Senſation. 


It was Senſation which the antients made the * dif- 
ference betwixt the Animal and the Vegetable: And they were 


| certainly ſo far in the right, that whatever is Senſitive is an Animal. 
But why has the Animal Senſes, and not the Vegetable? This leads 
to the final Cauſe of the diſtinction, which no genuine philoſopher 


will ever have out of his view ; and the general principle, from which 
I imagine all the differences betwixt the Vegetable and Animal may 


be deduced, is this, that the Vegetable is fixed to a certain ſpot from 


which it draws its nouriſhment ; whereas the Animal is locomotive, 
and has its nouriſhment to ſeek, ſometimes in places very diftant, 
This makes Senſes neceſſary to the Animal, which would be entire- 
ly uſeleſs to the Vegetable ; for the Animal being obliged to go a- 
bout in ſearch of his food, it requires that correſpondence with ex- 
ternal things which the Senſes furniſh, and by which it is enabled 
both to find out its food, and to defend itſelf from the dangers 
which threaten a Being that goes about, much more than one that 
is fixed to a certain place, —In ſhort, it is by the information of the 
Senſes that an Animal is enabled both to preſerve the individual and 


continue the kind. 


If the Animal has Senſes, it follows of neceſſary conſequence, 
that he muſt bave likewiſe the feeling of Pleaſure and Pain : For it 


zs impoſſible to conceive that a creature ſhould have the Senſe of 


Touch, which may be ſaid to be an univerſal Senſe common to all 


Animals, or of Taſte, withcut feeling Pleaſure or Pain; nor in- 


deed would theſe Senſes anſwer the purpoſe for which they are given, 
if they did not inform the Animal, in that way, of what was uſe- 
ful or not uſeful. 


Further, 


it 
e 


er, 


believe what they cannot ſee with their Eyes or perceive with | 


in that member below where the neryes are cut, and yet the Vege- 


different ways : For almoſt all Animals are propagated only by ſeed 
in the common way of generation ; whereas the Vegetable is not on- 
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Further, if he has the feeling of Pleaſure and Pain, he mult like- 
wiſe have Appetites and Deſires, by which he ſeeks the one and a- 
yoids the other. Thoſe, therefore, who maintain that the Plant 
has Senſation, muſt alſo maintain that it has both Pleaſure, and 
Pain, and likewiſe Appetites and Deſires. | 


Thoſe, who philoſophiſe only by facts and Experiments, will hardly 


ſome other of their Senſes, They will not, therefore, be conyinced 
by this Reaſoning à priori and from Final Cauſes, that the Vege- 
table has not Senſation and a feeling of Pleaſure and Pain. But, 
luckily for theſe philoſophers, there is an Experiment, which, if they 
pleaſe, they may make upon their own Bodies, and which will con- 
vince them that the Senſitive Nature in them is quite diſtin from 
the Vegetable ; for, if they cut the nerves of any member of their 
Body, they will immediately perceive that they have no Senſation 
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table part there, if the artery be not cut, and if the blood continue 
to circulate, will remain entire and uncorrupted. | 


© > 49s — 37; * > 


As the Vegetable part of the creation is intended for the fake of. 
the Animal, it is therefore more abundant, and is propagated in more 


ly propagated in that way, but by Slips, Grafts, Laying, Suckers 
from the root, and even by Cuttings, in which laſt way it is now 
diſcovered that all Plants, with ſufficient care and attention, may be 
propagated. — 3 


- 


«x - ak 
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And from hence reſults a remarkable difference betwixt the Ani- 
mal and the Vegetable ; namely, that the Vegetable Life appears to 
be in every part of the Vegetable, whereas the Senſitive Life has 
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- 


a particular Seat, which is the Brain, in all Animals that have Brain; 
ſo that the communication with that Seat being cut off, by the cut- 
ting of the Nerves, which all proceed from the Brain, there is, as I 
have ſaid, an end of the Senſitive Life in the Animal. 


Further, as the Senſitive Life is more excellent than the Vege- 
tative, ſo the latter, according to the order of Nature, is made ſub- 
ſervient to the former, And this accounts for a remarkable differ- 
ence betwixt the Vegetable, when it is by itſelf, as it is in the Plant, 
and when it is joined with the Senſitive Life, as it is in the Animal : 
For, in the Plant, the ſap by which it 1s nouriſhed only aſcends and 
deſcends, but does not circulate as the blood does in Animals ; nor 
has it one common Fountain or Reſervoir, where it is thrown out, 
and again taken in; for that was not neceſſary for the oeconomy of 


the Plant: Whereas, for the ſupport of the Body of the Animal, ſo 


much more artificially organized than the plant, and for enabling 
the organs to perform their ſeveral functions, it was neceſſary that 
there ſhould be a circulation of the Blood, a diſtribution of it to 
every part, and a ſecretion from it of any different juices, of which 
the Vegetable has no need. 


Another remarkable difference is, that, as the Animal is an e- 
mancipated fon of the earth, (as he is called by ſome philoſopher, 
whoſe name I have forgot), and goes from place to place, he has 
members adapted to that progreſſive Motion, by which he moves not 
only on the Earth, but in the Water and the Air. And he has alſo 
a certain impulſe of his Mind, called in Greek h, and, in Eng- 
liſh, Spontanezety, by which he is excited to that Motion ; whereas 
the Vegetable, being fixed to a certain place, has neither. 


The laſt obſervation I ſhall make upon this ſubje& is, that, as 


there 1s no gap in Nature, the Vegetable Life comes ſo near to the 
Animal, that there are Animals which partake ſo much of the Vege- 
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table, as to be denominated by both names, and called Zoophytes, 


ſuch as Polypuſes and Corals, and ſeveral others that have been of 


late diſcovered and cutiouſly examined. In them the uſe of that 


great principle, which I have laid down as a diſtinguithing characte- 


riſtic of the Animal from the Vegetable, is well exemplified ; for, 


as Animals are more or leſs locomotive, ſo they have more or leſs the 
uſe of Senſes. Thoſe Animals, who, like the Vegetable, are fixed to 
one place, and only move themſelves in that place in order to take 
in their nouriſhment, have very few Senſes, perhaps only one, viz. 
the Touch, without which they could not be an Animal at all. 


Thus, I have endeavoured to explain the Differences betwixt the 
Animal and the Vegetable : Some of the Similarities I have likewiſe 
mentioned ; and I will ſay more upon that ſubje& when I come to 
treat of Nature, and to ſhow what a wonderful analogy the differ- 


ent parts of Nature have to one another. 


The only two Minds, that remain to be compared, are the Animal 
and the Intellectual. But, upon this ſubject, I hope I have already 
ſaid enough for the ſatisfaction of thoſe who can be convinced by o- 
ther evidence than that of their Senſes : For there is no experiment 
that can ſhow this difference, as in the caſe of the Animal and Ve- 


getable Life ; it is only ſound reaſoning and good philoſophy which 
can ſatisfy a Man that he is not a Brute. 
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CC HiA F.-- Iv, 


The Importance of the Doctrine of Cauſes, —Ariſtotle's Account of 


Cauſes, full and complete.—Plato's Addition of two other Cauſes, not 
neceſſary. — Abuſe of the Term, Cauſe.—-Things ſaid to be Cauſes 
which are only the removal of Impediments that hinder the real 
Cauſe to operate. be Power of the Mind without the Organs of 
Senſe, evident in Dreaming and Night-walking, or when the Body 
1s affefted by certain Diſeaſes. —The Internal Organs, fuch as the 
Brain, not properly Cauſes, any more than the External.—T he 
Intellectual Mind, not immediately connected at all with the Body 
or its Organs, Hot and Cold, Moiſt and Dry, no Cauſcs of 
Things. —T he conſidering Jjuch Things as Cauſes, leads to great Er- 
rors,-The common Diſtinction betwixt Firſt and Second Cauſes, 
not ſufficiently attended to by our Modern Philoſophers, particularly 
the Newtonians. 


Þ: order to think and ſpeak accurately upon Metaphyſical Sub- 
jects, we muſt not only diſtinguiſh betwixt the different kinds of 
Mind, but alſo betwixt the different kinds of Cauſes, Mind is un- 
doubtedly the Cauſe of all things in Nature, and the only active 
Being in the Univerſe, all things elſe being merely paſſive ; and yet 
we ſpeak of many other things as Agents and Authors of various 
productions: And 1 doubt not, but that an inaccurate language of 
this kind has led into many errors in philoſophy. 


No philoſopher has ſo well diſtinguiſhed the different kinds of 
Cauſes as Ariſtotle ; and, as philoſophy is the knowledge of Cauſes, 


he 
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he may be ſaid thereby to have laid the very foundations of philo- 
ſophy. There are, according to him, four kinds of Cauſes, the Ma- 
terial, the Formal, the Efficient, and the Final. This Diviſion I 
have explained in the firſt part of this work *; and I ſhall only add 
here, that, however little Final Cauſes may be ſtudied by philoſo- 
phers at preſent, yer, if we believe in God, and hold that every 


thing in this univerſe is produced and governed by Intelligence, we 
muſt of neceſſity, at the ſame time, believe that the Final Cauſe is 
truly the Firſt of all Cauſes, and therefore moſt worthy of the ſtudy 


of the Philoſopher, being that for the ſake of which every other 
Cauſe is employed: So that it may be called the Cauſe of Cauſes ; 
for it is for the ſake of the end that the Efficient Cauſe acts, that the 
Form is given to the thing, and the Matter provided to receive that 
Form, And, as the Final Cauſe is the firſt and higheſt of Cauſes, 
fo the Material is the loweſt ; yet it is of abſolute neceſlity, as it is 
the ſubject in which the Form muſt exiſt, in the works both of 


Nature and of ArtF. 
| To 


„ Vol. 1 p. 33- 

+ Ariſtotle, in the laſt chapter of his 2d Book of Phyſics, ſpeaking of the final 
and material cauſes, expreſſes the difference of them in this way. He ſays, a thing 
is done Js 70%, meaning the final Cauſe, or the 5 b; but, at the ſame time, 
he ſays, that the thing cannot be done vx «v1» verb, meaning the bas, or material 
Cauſe. And he adds, . «pf» wir Tv Prrizg A Ai, K & b Te d- 
ae vg TOuTe Tas öh, MN R GuTy Tov ve,. that is, © Both Cauſes, (the Final 
« and Material), ought to be treated of by the Natural Philoſopher ; but chiefly 
« the Final, becauſe. this is the Cauſe of the Material, not the Material of it.” 
Our modern philoſophers have juſt reverſed this method of treating Phyſics; for 
they ſpeak a great deal of Material Cauſes, but little or nothing of Final. 

I will ſubjoin here Simplicius's account of the pre-eminence of the Final Cauſe ; 
T. ghd ar 76 TIMED" bv del xai T6 TONTIBO7 ge, x41 T6 dee ga, 4, To N 
x67 aiTi07 rarrgeras erties Toi Trayueri—iIn libros De Anima, lib. 3. fol. 89. p. 2. 
where the learned teader will obſerve, that he ſays the vo he, or Species, ige. 
76 ee, that is, bounds or determines the thing, becauſe it is by the Species, 
not by the Matter, that every thing is what it is, and is ſeparated from every thing 
elſe ; and accordingly it is by the Species that we know every thing. 
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To theſe four Cauſes Plato has added two others, viz. the Inſtru- 


mental Cauſe and the Exemplary, but without any neceſſity or 


good reaſon : For the inſtrument, by which any agent performs any 
work, is not the Cauſe of the work, properly ſpeaking, but the means 


by which it is performed; and, accordingly, in common language, 


we do not ſay that the pencil is the cauſe of the picture, or the gra- 
ving-tool of the ſtatue, but the Artiſt of both *. Or, if the Platonicians 
will dignify it with the name of a Cauſe, it is to be referred to the Ef- 
hcient Cauſe; but it is only a Secondary Cauſe of that kind, and of a 
nature very much inferior to the Primary, as much inferior as Body 
is to Mind, or the Tos/ to the Artiſt. And I ſay the ſame of all the 
operations of Body upon Body ; as, when one Body impels another, 
the impelling Body is only the Secondary Efficient Cauſe of the Mo- 
tion, but the Primary Cauſe of it is Mind, moving either that im- 
pelling Body, or ſome other which impels it. And here again the 
truth appears of what I have elſewhere obſerved f, that Mind is ul- 
timately the Efficient Cauſe of every thing in the univerſe. As to 
what is called the Exemplary Cauſe, if it is to be conſidered as a 
Cauſe, it muſt be referred to the formal ; and the expreſſion denotes 
no more, than that the Form, inſtead of being derived from the 
Mind of the Artiſt, which is commonly the caſe of the works-of Art 
and Intelligence, is taken from ſome thing without the Mind of the 
Artiſt 4. 

Having 


* The learned in the Greek language will obſerve, that the inſtrument or means, 
by which any thing is done, is expreſſed by the prepoſition d, conſtrued with the 
genetive ; for they ſay a thing is done Is e rovi« : Whereas the Final Cauſe is 
expreſſed by the ſame prepoſition joined with the accuſative, as appears from 
the paſſage of Ariſtotle quoted in the preceding note. 

' + P. 20. : 

4 I will enumerate all theſe fix cauſes, as they are expreſſed by the various 

uſe of the Greek prepoſitions. Tergaxa; ov» 4 gn xare T6 Agieroriany* y yay To 
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Having ſaid ſo much of Cauſes in general, I will proceed to take 
notice of ſome things which are commonly ſpoken of as Cauſes, but 
which are truly not ſuch. It is commonly ſaid that the Eye ſees, 
and the Ear hears; by which expreſſion, one might be induced to 
believe, and, I imagine, it is generally believed, that the Eye is 
the Cauſe of our Seeing, and the Ear of our Hearing, or that the 
Eye 1s the Agent in the operation of Secing, and the Ear in the ope- 
ration of Hearing. But neither is true; for it is moſt certainly the 
Mind that both Sees and Hears. Neither is the Eye or Ear even the 
Inſtrumental Cauſe, or the Means by which the Mind Sees and 
Hears. But true philoſophy teaches us, that the Mind perceives all 
things by its own Natural Powers, and that the Body, ſo far from 
aſſiſting its perceptions, is an impediment to them, which is only in 
part removed by thoſe five inlets of knowledge we have from the 
Senſes; ſo that a Man cannot be ſaid to See by means of his Eyes, any 
more than a perſon can be ſaid to See an object by another going 
out of the way, who is betwixt him and it. The obſtruction, indeed, 
is removed; but there is a great difference betwixt the Cauſe of any 
thing, and the removal of an impediment, without which the Cauſe 


could not act *. 
This 


NM, TOravTaxe; nai T4 ai7i69,—Sjmplicius, upon the Phyſics of Ariſtotle, lib. 1. 
fol. 3. I have given this quotation for the ſake of the young ſtudent of Greek, 
who, if he bas made any conſiderable advances in the language, will perceive, 
that the uſe of the prepoſitions, either ſingle ot in compoſition, is one of the great- 
eſt niceties in it. The Theologian alſo may, from this paſſage, learn how impro- 
perly the words , aye; . 76Y ©w67, in the beginning of St John's goſpel, are 
tranſlated, © And the word was with Cad;“ whereas it ſhould be, after the i- 
« mage of God,” as it is expreſſed in other parts of ſcripture. 

„This I have explained at more length in the firſt volume of this work, p. 162. 
where I have quoted the words of Plato in the Phacdo, where he has expreſaly made 
the diſtinction betwixt the Cauſe, and that without which the Cauſe cannot operate. 
AAAS tv e ve Are TY OIT6, AAS Tt e % % re e νν WOT" Ly He 

This paradox, as I know it will appear to the moſt of my readers, that the Mind 


ſees without eyes, the learned reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee explained by Ci- 
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This will appear the leſs incredible, even to the Reader who is no 


philoſopher, if he conſiders the common phaenomenon of Dreaming, 


which evidently ſhows that the Mind has the Power of Perception, 
independent of the Body and its Organs; for, in our Dreams, we 
ſee and hear without our Eyes and Ears, and ſometimes in ſo lively 
and forcible. a mauner, that we are more affected than by the ſame 
perceptions when awake, The caſe of the Night-walker is till a 
more remarkable example of what the Mind can do by itſelf ; for 
the Mind of the Night-walker, as it appears to be more ſeparated 
from the Body than in common Sleep, does things which are gene- 
rally not believed, becauſe few people are philoſophers enough to 
know the Power of Mind acting by itſelf *®. The ſame is the caſe 

| | | a of 


cero, with that copiouſneſs and elegance which diſtinguiſh his philoſophical ſtyle, 
| as well as that of Plato, from every other of the ſame kind. The paſſage is in the 
firſt Book of his Tuſculan Queſtions, cap. 20. where, after ſpeaking of the enlarged 
views and wonderful proſpects that the Mind ſhall enjoy after its ſeparation from the 
Body, he adds,“ Nos enim ne nunc quidem oculis cernimus ea quae videmus. Ne- 
que enim eſt ullus ſenſus in corpore, ſed ut non ſolum Phyſici docent, verum 
etiam Medici, qui iſta aperta et patefaQta viderunt, viae quaſi quaedam ſunt ad 
te oculos, ad aures, ad nares, a ſede andi perforatac. Iague ſacpe aut cogitatione, 
« aut aligua vi morbi impediti, apertis atque integris et eculis et auribus, nec vi- 
% demus nec audimus : Ut facile intelligi poſſit, animum ct videre et audire, non 
eas parteis quae quaſi ſeneſtrae ſunt animi: Quibus tamen ſentire nihil queat 
© mens, niſi id agat et adſit. Quid quod eadem Mente res diſſimillimas compre- 
« hendimus, ut colorem, ſaporem, odorem, ſonum ? Nuae nunguam quinque nun- 
« tiis animus cegneſteret, niſi ad cum omnia referrentur, et is omnium j ude x ſolus e/- 
1 t. Atque ea proſecto tum multo puriora et dilucidiora cernentur, cum, quo 
natura fert, liber animus pervenerit. Nam nunc quidem, quanquam foramina 
© illa, quae patent ad Animum a corpore, calidiſſimo artificio natura fabricata eſt, 
i tamen terrenis concretiſque corporibus ſunt intercepta quodam modo, Cum 
« autem nihil erit praeter animum, nulla res objefta impediet, quo minus percipiat 
* quale quidgue fit.” I have faid the ſame thing in vol. 1. p. 162. when I had not 
this paſſage of Cicero before me, in which ir is ſo much better expreſſed. 


» See what I have ſaid upon the ſubject of the Night-walkers, vol. 1. 
P- 161. a 
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of perſons aſſected by certain diſeaſes, of which I have given one ex- 
ample in the preceding Volume, which fell under my own obſerva- 
tion; and I will here give another, which I had from very good 
authority. It was communicated to me in a letter from the late Mr 
Hans Stanley, a gentleman well known both to the learned and po- 
litical world, who did me the honour to correſpond with me upon 
the ſubject of my firſt volume of metaphyſics, I will give it in the 
words of that gentleman, He introduces it, by ſaying, that it is an 
extraordinary fact in the hiſtory of Mind, which he believes ſtands 
ſingle, and for which he does not pretend to account: Then he 
goes on to narrate it. About {ix and twenty years ago, when [ 
was in France, I had an intimacy in the family of the late Ma- 
* rechal de Montmorenci de Laval. His fon, the Comte de Laval, 
* was married to Mademoiſelle de Maupeaux, the daughter of a 
© Lieutenant General of that name, and the niece of the late Chan- 


© cellor. This gentleman was killed at the battle of Haſteabeck ; 


his widow ſurvived him ſome years, but is fince dead. 

The following fact comes from her own mouth. She has told 
it me repeatedly. She was a woman of perfect veracity, and very 
good ſenſe, She appealed to her ſervants and family for the truth: 
Nor did ſhe, indeed, ſeem to be ſenſible that the matter was ſo ex- 
* traordinary as it appeared to me. I wrote it down at the time; 
* and I have the memorandum among ſome of my papers, 


The Comteſſe de Laval had been obſerved, by ſervants who ſate 
* up with her on account of ſome indiſpoſition, to talk in her fleep 
* a language that none of them underſtood ; nor were they ſure, or, 

indeed, herſelf able to gueſs, upon the ſound's being . to 
* her, whether It was'or was not gibberiſh, 


* Upon her lying in of one of her children, the was attended by 
* a nurſe, who was of the province of Brittany, and who imme- 
Vor. II. E e * diately 
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diately knew the meaning of what the ſaid, it being in the idiom 

* of the natives of that country ; but ſhe herſelf, when awake, did 
** not underſtand a jingle ſyllable of what ſhe had uttered in her 
+* ſleep, upon its being retold her. 


She was born in that province, and had been nurſed in a family 
© where nothing but that language was ſpoken ; fo that, in her firſt 
'* infancy, ſhe had known it, and no other; but, when ſhe returned 
to her parents, ſhe had no opportunity of keeping up the uſe of 
it; and, as I have before ſaid, ſhe did not underſtand a word of 

, Bretos when awake, though ſhe ſpoke it in her ſleep. 


I need not fay that the Comteſſe de Laval never ſaid or ima- 

* gined, that the uſed any words of the Breton idiom, more than 
* were neceſſary to expreſs thoſe ideas that are within the compaſs 
* of a child's Ty of objects, &c. 


I have not the leaſt doubt of the fac, being atteſted by a man of 
fo reſpectable a character. I think with Mr Stanley, that it is a very 
extraordinary fact in the hiſtory of Mind, though I am not ſurpriſed 
that the Comteſſe, who, I ſuppoſe, was no philoſopher, did not think 
it ſo. I will endeavour to explain it upon the principles of the phi- 
loſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle, leaving it to thoſe, who believe 
that we are nothing but Matter and Mechaniſm, to account for it up- 


on the principles of their philoſophy. | 


In the fr/t place, the reader will be ſurpriſed, when I tell him, as 
I believe Mr Stanley was when he read my letter in anſwer to his, 
that I do not think the Comteſſe was dreaming, though, ſhe was cer- 
tainly ſleeping ; but ſhe was in the ſtate of a night-walker or /om- 
nambule, as the French expreſs it: And I have two reaſons for think- 


ing ſo, The firſt is, that ſhe remembered nothing of what ſhe had 
_ uttered 
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nttered in her ſleep. Now, as I have obſerved in my Firſt Vo- 
lume “, the difference betwixt dreaming and night-walking is, 
that we remember our dreams, but never what we do when we 
are in the other ſtate T. 2dly, Our dreams are compoſed of what is 
at the time in our memory and our phantaſia, not of things which 
never were there, or, though they may have been there, are, at the 
time we dream, utterly forgot and obliterated. Thus, in our dreams, 
we ſpeak or hear a language which we underſtand, though it may 
not be our native language; but we neither ſpeak nor hear a language 
that we never underſtood, or, having once underſtood, have utterly 
forgot. In the ſame manner, we ſee in our ſleep perſons that we 
know, or have known, and ſtill retain the memory of, but never 
perſons that we know not, or have never known. At the ſame 
time, I do not deny that, in our dreams, as well as in night-walk- 
ing, the Mind may perceive objects that it never perceived before, 
or, perhaps, never could perceive by any of the five Senſes. That 
it will have ſuch perceptions in a ſtate of perfect ſeparation from 
the body, I have not the leaſt doybt. Nor do I deny that, even in 
this life, it may perceive what eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. But this 
[ hold to be ſupernatural: And of this kind I believe Lucullus's 
dream to have been, which I have mentioned in the Firſt Volume , 
and likewiſe the dream concerning Pompey F. And if the Comteſſe 
had ſpoken a language that ſhe had never before underſtood, I ſhould 
have thought the caſe altogether beyond Nature, and not to be ac- 
counted for upon any principles of philoſophy that I know. 


Ee 2 Holding, 


page 161. 
+ Ariſtotle has obſerved this in his treatiſe De Somno et Vigilia ; and he ſays that, 


in his Problems, he has given a reaſon for this difference betwixt ning and 
night walking 3 but I have not been able to find the paſſage. 8 

Page 155. E 

F Page 156. 
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Holding, therefore, that there was nothing ſupernatural or mira- 
culous in the caſe, it is, I think, a necefſary conſequence, that theſe 
articulate ſounds, with the ſignification annexed to them, muft have 
been in the Mind of the Comtefle before ſhe fell aſleep, or became 


diſeafed ; for, if they had never been in her Mind, it would have 


been, as I have faid, miraculous; and it would have been fo like- 
wiſe, if they had been once in the Mind, but had been altogether out 
of it at the time ſhe became diſeaſed, or fell aſleep ; for their coming 
back again to the Mind, in that caſe, muſt have been by the opera- 
tion of ſome ſupernatural power, as much as if they had been pre- 
ſented to the Mind for the firſt time. 


The fact, therefore, as I underſtand it, was, that this Breton Lan- 
guage was in the Mind of the Comteſſe at the time ſhe became diiea- 
ſed and fell aſleep, though the perception of it was not, at that time, 
preſent to her Mind. Nor is this ſingular ; for we very often dream 
of things, the perception of which was not preſent to aur Minds 


when we fell afleep ; but then theſe things we could have recollect- 


ed, and ſo preſented to the Mind before we fell aſleep, if any acca- 
ſion of ſuch recollection had been given us; and the ſingulatity of 
the caſe of the Comteſſe was, that ſhe had totally forgot the Breton 
language, and could not have recollected a word of it before ſhe fell 
aſleep. This ſingularity makes the caſe a phaenomenon of Mind, 
which cannot be explained without knowing, better than is to be 


learned in any modern book of philoſophy, the nature both of Mind 


and Body. 


And, in the fir/ place, as Mind is an immaterial ſubſtance, of a 
nature perfectly different from Body, we cannot conceive that the 
perceptions of our Minds make an impreſſion upon it, ſuch as a ſeal 
does upon wax, and every Body, more or leſs, upon another ; 
though, as almoſt our whole language concerning Mind conſiſts of 


metaphors 
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metaphors taken from Body, we frequently ſpeak of impreſſions up- 
on Mind's and even Ariſtode, whoſe philoſophical language is leſs 
metaphorical than any I know, often ſpeaks in that way. Whatever 
perceptions, therefore, were once in our Mind, we cannot conceive 
to be worn out of it, or effaced, as we are ſure all impreſſions 
upon Body will be ſooner or later: And it is for this reaſon that 
we cannot conceive that any perception of the Mind, whether Idea 
or Senſation, which was once in it, can ever go out of it, though it 
may not be actually preſent to it for a reaſon that thall be immedt- 
ately given. 


On the other hand, Body is, by its nature, fleeting and tranſitory, 
in ſo much that it is not preciſely the ſame Body for two moments 


together, but is in a conſtant flux and viciſſitude of change and 


ſucceſſion. 


This being the nature of Mind and Body, the next thing 
to be conſidered is, what the confequence muſt be of their being 
ſo cloſely joined, as they are, in our wonderful compoſition. And, 
in the firſt plate, as the union is ſo intimate, it ſeems to be ne- 
ceſſary that the Mind ſhould ſo far partake of the nature of its com- 
panion, as not to have its perceptions fixed and permanent, but 
tranſitory as the particles are, which compoſe the body to which it 
is joined. And, accordingly, its perceptions of Senſe it has only by 
fuccefſion, one after another; nor does any perception of that kind 
laſt longer than the impreſſion, made by the external object upon the 
organs of ſenſe, continues: And, in like manner, our Ideas, which 
are excited by thoſe perceptions, are fleeting and tranſitory. 


But, if theſe perceptions, thus excited, were to be carried away 
by the flux of the body, as by a ſtream, ſo that we could not recall 
them again and preſent them anew to the Mind, it is evident that 


we 
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we ſhould have no knowledge at all in this ſtate of our exiſtence, 


but all the impreſſions upon our Minds would be immediately 


effaced, like traces in water. But we have a faculty, by which our 


perceptions, after they are paſt, are revived and preſented anew 


to the- Mind. This faculty is called Memory *, without which we 
could acquire no knowledge in this life; and the exerciſe of it is 
what we call Reminiſcence or Recollection, which cannot be, unleſs 
we have the conſciouſneſs that we formerly knew the thing. The 
loſing of that conſciouſneſs is what is called Ob/zvion : And then there 
can be no Reminiſcence or Recollection; but we muſt learn it again, 
that is, know the thing anew, or be forever ignorant of it. 


And here we may obſerve a wonderful analogy between Plato's 
ſyſtem of Reminiſcence of what we knew in a former life, and our 
Recollection of things in this life. For this Recollection is never 
without either the thing itſelf being preſented again to the Mind, or 
ſomething that has a connection with it. In like manner, ſays Plato, 
we have no Reminiſcence of any thing in a former life, without that 
thing being again perceived by the Mind, or ſomething that has rela- 
tion to it; yet the notions of both are in the Mind, but latent, and 
not perceived, till they be excited in the manner I have mentioned. 
And I lay ſo much weight upon arguments from analogy, in que- 
ſtions concerning Nature, that, if there were no other reaſon to 
convince me of the truth of Plato's philoſophy upon this. point, it 
would be to me ſufficient. But I hope I have given other reaſons 
For this opinion, that will convince e the reader, as they n convin- 
ced myſelf f. | 

I 

„I have, in the Firſt Volume, page 96. made a diſtindtion betwiat Memory 
and Phantaſia, the one being, according to my apprehenſion, the receptacle of 
Ideas, the other of perceptions of Senſe ; but it is W to W this ar- 


gument with that diſtinction. 
+ See Chap 2. of this book. 
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1 will add another obſervation upon this ſubject: That the Nate of 
the Night-walkers bears a moſt perfect reſemblance to the ſtate ot 
pre-exiſtence in which Plato ſuppoſes our ſouls to be before they 
appear upon this ſtage : For the Night-walker has ideas and percep- 
tions of the objects of Senſe, though without the aſſiſtance of the 
Senſes , ſuch as we muſt ſuppoſe our Mind to have, in its 
pre-exiſtent ſtate; and it acts likewiſe upon Body, as there is all 
the reaſon in the world to believe it does in that ſtate. But, 
when the perſon awakes, he enters, as it were, on a new ſcenc 
of exiſtence, with a total oblivion of what paſſed while he was a- 


ſleep. 


But, when we are awake, and found in Body, the ſtate of our 
Mind in this life, while we are confined in this dark priſon of fleſh 
and blood, muſt be very different from its perfect fate, when it is 
ſeparated from the Body, and is pure and unmixed f, as Ariſtotle 
expreſſes it ; then it has no Memory, as the ſame author tells us, 
becauſe all its perceptions are preſent to it, and conſequently it has 
no Reminiſcence, Recollection, or Oblivion. 


But how can our ſoul be ſo much ſeparated from our Body while 
it remains in it? How could the Comteſle recollect in her ſleep the 
words of a language of which ſhe did not remember a word when 
ſhe was awake? My anſwer is, That ſhe could not have done it in 
her ordinary ftate of Body and Mind, even when ſhe was aſleep ; 
though, at that time, the Soul is more diſengaged from the Body 
than when we are awake, becauſe the Animal Life and the Senſes 
are then at reſt: But the Comteſſe was then not only afleep, but 
ſhe was diſeaſed ; and in certain diſeaſes the Soul is more diſengaged 

* Sce what I have faid upon the ſubject of the Night-walker, Vol. 1. p. 161- 

+ See Vol. 1. p. 141. and this Vol. p. 165. 
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from the Body than at any other time. In fainting fits, for exam- h 
ple, men very often ſee extraordinary fights, ſuch as may be called v7 
Vifions, ſo far they exceed any thing that is to be ſeen when they ol 
are in a good ſtate of health *, ſti 

| 1. 

The tye, therefore, betwixt the Comteſſe's Soul and Body being ant 
much looſened, both by her being aſleep and diſeaſed, ſhe exerted of 
ſome part of that power which her Mind would have had, if it had ord 
been altogether ſeparated from her Body. If ſhe had been a woman red 
of Science, or a Philoſopher, ſhe might have had perceptions of tog. 
theorems, which ſhe had either never known in this liſe, or, if ſhe and 

| had known them, had altogether forgot them; and of this kind the 
I had likewiſe ſome experience myſelf, in the fever mentioned in min 
the preceding note: But, as I preſume ſhe was not a Lady of that of 1 
kind, all that was preſent to her Miad at that time was the language reve 
and ideas of her childhood, | to th 

Thus, I think I have ſhown, that this extraordinary fact is not 3 
only to be explained by my philoſophy, but ſerves very much to fiſt ; 
confirm the truth of it, and, indeed, is the beſt illuſtration I could der of 
have given of it, Our ſouls, in their pre-exiſtent ſtate, muſt have in 00 

| had tirely 
| | and th 

This Ariftotle has obſerved in his third chapter, De Somno rt Vigilia; and in 2 its Ide: 
pamphlet that was publiſhed in London in 1778, entitled. Conjectures upon it is a 0 
the Materiality of the W the author relates that he was preſent when a edge, t 
friend was blooded, who fainted as ſoon as the blood began to ſpring ; and, when * 
he recovered from his faint, ſaid that he had ſeen the moſt charming ſcenes that it not be | 

is poſſible to imagine ; and the ſargeon who let him blood ſaid that it happened (re- Mind a 
quently. I myfelf had ſome experience of this kind; for, when I was thought to late, in 
be dying of a fever, about three years ago, I had a dream, or, as I would rather diſeaſes 
call it, a viſion, in which I was happier than ever I was in my life: And it was 2 
happineſs of a kind altogether ſpiritual and intellectual, ſuch as I could not expreſs See of 
by words; but next morning IL told my phyficians that I had been in elyGium laſt of that 
night, and, upon feeling my pulſe, they declared me to be out of the fever. Vol 
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had Ideas, as we cannot conceive à Soul without Ideas; but, when 


we come into generation, and are united to the Body, theſe Ideas are 
obliterated, and, as it were, effaced. They continue, however, 


ſtill in the Mind, though in a latent ſtate, obſcured and overlaid, it 
I may ſo ſpeak, by our vegetable and animal part, but are excited 
and revived by the operation of external objects upon our organs 
of Senſe; for ſuch is the connection which God and Nature have 


ordained betwixt our intellectual and ſenſitive part. Being ſo revi- 


red, they continue in the Mind for ſome time, but not all preſent 
together, as we muſt ſuppoſe they were when the Mind was pure 
and diſengaged from Matter, but only called up, and preſented to 
the Mind, upon occaſions. This faculty of Recollection and Re- 
miniſcence is Joſt by degrees, and then the Idea or Perception, 
of whatever kind, is loſt for the preſent, as much as if it had 
never been in the Mind, In this caſe was the Comteſſe with reſpect 
to the Breton language; and in the ſame caſe is every one with re- 
{pet to what he has once learned, but has abfolutely forgot. In 
that ſtate, theſe perceptions are as much latent as when we came 
fiſt into this world; nor can they be again revived (ſuch is the or- 
der of Nature,) while our Mind continues perfectly united, as it is 
in our ordinary ſtate, with the Body ; but, when that union is en- 
tirely diſſolved, then will all theſe perceptions be again revived, 
and the Mind will enjoy itſelf, and continue in the poſſeſſion of all 
its Ideas, without interruption or diſturbance from Body; and I think 
tis a comfortable thought to every philoſopher, and lover of know- 
edge, that, whatever we acquire of that kind, during this life, ſhall 
not be loſt to us in the next, Now, betwixt the utter diſſolution of 
\lind and Body and our ordinary ſtate, there is a kind of middle 
late, in which we are while we are aſleep, or affected by certain 
liſeaſes; and then the Mind, being diſincumbered in ſome de- 
zee of the body, exerts her native power, and reſumes ſome part 
of that knowledge which ſhe had loſt by oblivion. In a ſituation 

Vol. II. Ff not 
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not unlike that of the Comteſſe, is a very old man; for the diſſolu- 
tion of his Mind and Body being then near at hand, he recollects 
what he had known in his youth, but had abſolutely forgotten for 
many years. And there is a gentleman ſtill living, concerning whom 
I'have had occaſion to be well informed, who, in his youth, loſt his 
judgment by a blow on his head, and has ever ſince been in a ſtate 
of idiotry, not remembering or giving any attention to what happens 
every day; but he remembers very perfectly every thing that paſſed 
before that accident, fince which, his Mind may be conſidered as in a 
ſtate of ſeparation from the Body, and as in another life, remem- 
bering every * that 41 5 before that ſeparation. 


Theſe are my notions of the Mind's power of oqrception, either 

when it is entirely ſeparated from the Body, or in part by ſleep or 
diſeaſe. But, when we are awake, and ſound in Body, I admit 
that we cannot perceive Objects of Senſe without the uſe of the 
Organs of Senſe, which, therefore, are then of the nature of thoſe 
things mentioned by Plato, that are not Cauſes, but without which 
the Cauſe cannot operate, 


Of this kind, I hold not only the External Organs to be, but alſo 
the Internal Organs, ſuch as the Brain or Heart, which are not Cau- 


ſes of the operations of Mind, but only things without which the 
Mind could not operate. 


What I have ſaid here, the Reader will obſerve, applies only to 
the Animal Mind, which alone perceives the objects of Senſe ; for, 
as to the Intellectual Mind, whoſe Objects are of a quite different 
kind, I hold chat it has no immediate connection with any Organs, 
External or Internal, but only mediately, by its connection with the 
Animal Life, which is ſo neceſſary to it in this ſtate of its exiſtence, 
that it cannot aQ wen it. 


The 
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The phyſiologiſts, who ate not ph philoſophers, if = a ecrtain 
temperature, of Hot and Cold, Moiſt a ad Dry, 'a belng the Cauſe 
both of the Animal and Vegetable Life. he it is truly not a Cauſe, 
but only that without which the Cauſe cannot act. 


I have been the more full upon this ſubject, becaufe I am perfua- 


ded, that the conſidering thoſe things as the Cauſes of the Operations 


of Mind, not the concomitants only, has been the original ſource 
of Materialiſm ; for it has led men to believe that Mind is nothing 
_ elſe but Body modified and organized in a certain way: And, ac- 
cordingly, Epicurus has endeavoured to prove the mortality of the 
Mind, by ſhowing, that it cannot a& without the Body ; from which 
he concludes, that it is inſeparable from the Body, and muſt ſubſiſt 
or periſh with it . And in this way all the Materialiſts, from him 
down to Mr David Hume, have always argued. 


I will conclude this chapter with putting the Reader in mind of a 
diſtinction of Cauſes, which, though commonly made, ſeems to be 
forgotten by ſome of our modern philoſophers ;—the diſtinction 
mean is betwixt Firſt and Second Cauſes, This diſtinction ſup- 
poſes, what I hold to be certainly true, that nothing can exift 
without a preſent Cauſe : So that, though there may be a remotet 
Cauſe, there muſt always be ſome immediate Cauſe operating in 
the production of the Effect, the ſyſtem of Nature being nothing 
elſe but a ſeries of Cauſes and Effects, at the head of which is the 
great Author of Nature, who is the Cauſe of all things, but only the firſt 
Cauſe, not the neareſt, or immediate. Thus, he is the Cauſe of the Life 
and Movement of all Animals, but only the remoter, not the imme- 
diate : And i in this ſenſe St Paul is to be underſtood, when he ſays, 
that in Him we live, move, and have our being f.“ In like manner I 


maintain 

See Lucretius. 
I I could have wiſhed, for the honour of our Eogliſh tranſlators, that they had 
nor 
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maintain againſt Dr Baxter, that God moves unorganized Bodies, not 
immediately, but by the intervention of that Mind which I call the 


Elemental Mind. With reſpect to things in Generation and Cor- 


ruption, which are the Cauſes of other things of like nature, the 
remoter Caufe may no longer have an exiſtence, and yet the thing 
produced continue to exiſt by virtue of ſome immediate Cauſe con- 
tinually operating. Thus, an Animal or Plant, produced in the or- 
dinary way of generation, receives its exiſtence and firſt movements 
from the parent Animal or Plant ; but it continues to exiſt and to 
be moved by virtue of the Animal or Vegetable Life, that is in it, 


after the parent, which firſt began its motion, has ceaſed to exiſt. 


If the Newtonians had attended to this diſtinQion, they would 
not have maintained, that a Body, put in motion by impulſe of an- 
other Body, continues in motion by virtue of that impulſe, after it 
has ceaſed, but would have ſeen clearly that the impulſe was only 
the remoter cauſe of the Motion, and that the Motion muſt be con- 
tinued by an immediate Cauſe, which can be no other than Mind. 
And I think they were the more inexcuſeable, for giving ſo great a 
handle to the Atheiſt, by the vis inſita, which they deviſed for car- 
rying on the Motion, when they knew that there were other Mo- 
tions, which were carried on in the ſame direction, which could not 
be accounted for from any impulſe, ſuch as the Motions of magne- 
tiſm, which, if we ſuppoſe to be produced by a vis infita, there 
is an end of Theiſm, —But of this more hereafter. 


C HAP. 


not followed the vulgar idiom in rendering this paffage, but had tranſlated xveugrta, 
we are moved, inſtead of we move. As of the Apoſtles, chap. 17. v. 28. 
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The Seat of Dreams is the Phantaſia— The Phantaſia belongs to the 
Animal Nature, for the Preſervation of which it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. — Diſtinction of the Human Imaginations into thoſe of which 
we perceive the Deluſion, and thoſe which we believe to be Reali- 
ties—This Diflindtion applied to aur waking Imaginations.— Di- 
tinction of our Imaginations into Voluntary and Involuntary,—0f 
this latter Kind, the Phantaſms that appeared ta Bonnet's old Man. 
Another Inflance of the ſame Kind —Ovaking Phantaſms, which 
we miſtake for Realities, — This the Caſe of the Madman,—Dif- 
ference betwixt Madneſs and Folly.—Dyference betwixt a lively 
Imagination and Madneſs. — Of our ſleeping Phantaſms, or Dreams. 
Difference betwixt Dreaming and Night-walking. / the Au- 
thors who have written. upon the Subject of Dreams.—uit.. Ari- 
ſtotle, Syneſius, and Baxter,—Fatts concerning Dreaming, The 
Dreamer is aſleep.— Diſtinci ions betwaxt ſleeping and Waking made 
by Ariſtotle.— Diſlinction betwixt Dreams and at her Appearances 
in our Sleep Definition of Dreams. Certain Poſitions, laid , down 
concerning Dreaming, — Inquiry into the Philoſophy of Dreaming, 
that is, the Cauſes it.— 1ſt, The Opinions ſlated of the, three 
Philoſophers above mentioned who have written upon this Subject, 
beginning with Ariſtotle.— His Theory of Dreams.—T hey are, ac- 
cording to him, the Relicts of our Senſations during the Day.— 
Dreams not prophetic, according to him, though there may be a for- 


tuitous Concourſe of the Event with the Dream.—Objettions to A- 


riſtotle's Syflem of Dreaming.—lt can only account for our Dreams 
of things recent.—/t does not define the Phantaſia nor a Phantaſm 
properly,—General Obſervations upon his Philoſophy, —Of Syne- 


ſius's 
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maintain againſt Dr Baxter, that God moves unorganized Bodies, not 
immediately, but by the intervention of that Mind which I call the 


Elemental Mind. With reſpect to things in Generation and Cor- 
ruption, which are the Cauſes of other things of like nature, the 
remoter Cauſe may no longer have an exiſtence, and yet the thing 


produced continue to exiſt by virtue of ſome immediate Cauſe con- 
tinually operating. Thus, an Animal or Plant, produced. in the or- 
dinary way of generation, receives its exiſtence and firſt movements 
from the parent Animal or Plant ; but it continues to exiſt and to 
be moved by virtue of the Animal or Vegetable Life, that is in it, 


after the parent, which firſt began its motion, has ceaſed to exiſt, 


If the Newtonians had attended to this diſtinQion, they would 
not have maintained, that a Body, put in motion by impulſe of an- 
other Body, continues in motion by virtue of that impulſe, after it 
has ceaſed, but would have ſeen clearly that the impulſe was only 
the remoter cauſe of the Motion, and that the Motion muſt be con- 
tinued by an immediate Cauſe, which can be no other than Mind. 
And I think they were the more inexcuſeable, for giving ſo great a 
handle to the Atheiſt, by the vis znfita, which they deviſed for car- 
rying on the Motion, when. they knew that there were other Mo- 
tions, which were carried on in the ſame direction, which could not 
be accounted for from any impulſe, ſuch as the Motions of magne- 
tiſm, which, if we ſuppoſe to be produced by a vis infita, there 
is an end of Theiſm.— But of this more hereafter. 


CHAP. 


not followed the vulgar idiom in rendering this paſſage, but had tranſlated xyeuprhn, 


we are moved, inſtead of we move» Atts of the Apoſtles, chap. 17, v. 286. 
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The Seat of Dreams is the Phantaſia— The Phantaſia belongs to the 
Animal Nature, for the Preſervation of which it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. — Diſtinction of the Human Imaginations into thoſe of which 
we perceive the Deluſion, and thoſe which we believe to be Reali- 
ties,—This Diſtinction applied to aur waking Imaginations.— Di- 
funetion of our Imaginations into Voluntary and Involuntary.— 07 
this latter Kind, the Phantaſms that appeared ta Bonnet's old Man. 
— Another Inflance of the ſame Kind — O aking Phantaſms, which 
we miflake for, Realities, — This the Caſe of the Madman, —Dif- 
ference betwixt Madneſs and Folly.—Dyfference betwixt a lively 
Imagination and Madneſs. — Of our ſleeping Phantaſms, or Dreams. 
Difference betwixt Dreaming and Night-walking. - the Au- 
thors who have written, upon the Subject of Dreams.—uiz.. Ari- 
ſtotle, Syneſius, and Baxter. Fac. concerning Dreaming. -The 
Dreamer is aſleep.— Diſtinci ions betwixt ſleeping and waking made 
by Ariſtotle.— Diſlinction betwixt Dreams and other Appearances 
in our Sleep Definition of Dreams. Certain Poſitions... laid daun 
concerning Dreaming. Inquiry into the Philoſophy of Dreaming, 
that is, the Cauſes of it. %, The Opinions flated of the three 
Philoſophers above mentioned who have written upon this Subject, 
beginning with Ariſtotle.—His Theory of Dreams.—They are, ac- 
cording to him, the Relicts of our Senſations during the Day,— 
Dreams not prophetic, according to him, though there may be a for- 
tuitous Concourſe of the Event with the Dream.—Objettions to A- 
riſtotle's Sem of Dreaming.—It can only account for our Dreams 
of things recent.—1t does not define the Phantaſia nor a Phantaſm 
properly,—General Obſervations upon his Philoſophy, —Of Syne- 
ſius's 
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ſius's Sem of Dreamy - Account of the Aut bor.— A great be- 
liever in Divination by Dreame—ttpt @ Journal of bir Dreams. 
The Seat 1 reaps, ace ording N Him, i Ihe Phantafia A bon- 
tains the orms of 6 Vater and 3} be Otg gan by which 
the Mind, pere erves FE n. be Phantaſia, Jays Syneſius, ure the 
Forms 5 of all things paſt, preſent, and furure.—Theſe the Mate- 
rials of our Dreams Lu, Dreams are of roo kindr—plain and di- | 
red m m erious and tym Iymbolical.=? Be latrer kind the more com- 
Man. The G account or.- 0075 rt of inter prrtinꝝ tbem. —Ne 
common Art for 1 interpreting * all Dreams, bur an Art peculiay to each 
Man, which he muſt learn by Experience. Ohjecbionr to Syneſi- 
uss Men. — Apology or Hg — PBaxrer's Opinion roncerning 
Dreams. —The Author's Syſtem upon the 'Subjet.— An Actount of 
the Phantafia=whleb ir divided \mt9" retentive and activ in- 
guiſhed from "Bod; Aron the Vegetable=from the Intellectua 
Life—belonging therefore to the Animal Nature. That Nature not 
t9 be divided into three Parti, baton Nature operating differently. 
g | —Neceffity 'y of theſe different Operations. Progreſs of the Animal 
s | Nature; in 'Man.—The Phantaſia exceedingly imperſect at ffeſſ.— De- 
frrttion of the Phantaſia,—The ſame with the Common Senſe of A- 
riſtotle. It has a Power of percerving Likeneſſes and Differences 
i. in Object E Senſe. —This comparative Faculty is wht ir ralled 
; the Reaſon of Brutes. —0Of the Human Phantaſia.— Anu, rſt, Of 
WU | our Phantaſia, when waking. —T he Images in it excerd Id Reulity 
| of Nature, Much" mfluenced by the Habit of the Body.—By the 
Love of Beauty it is d Ninguiſbed from the Phantaſia of the Ani- 
mal. —The Perception of Beauty, in the Intefle&t The Phattaſia 
ſubſervient ts Intellect, as the higher Power —Difference betuixi 
Genius and Taſte, he Influence of the Ridiculous upon the/Ima- 
gination,—_Of” other” Diſpgfitions of Mind —The* Influence e - the 
Studies and the Purfuitt Liſe upon the Imagination. Our wa- 


king Phantaſia under the 2: hk our governing n 
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Power not abſolute or unlimited. —Of our Sleeping Phantaſms, as 
diſtinguiſhed from the Operations of our Intelle& in Sleep. —Theſe 
likewiſe under the Influence of the Habit of the Body.—Of the Phan- 
taſms in our Sleep conſidered as diſtinct from our Reaſonings at that 
Time. —Such Phantaſms muff neceſſarily exiſt. —Conſequences of our 
Dreams being the Operation of our Phantaſia, and not our Intel- 
lect.—Ibe World our Phantaſia very much finer than the Natural 
World. — Of the Dreams of Poets — of Philoſophers. —Of the Dreams 
of the wicked. —Theſe a great addition to their Miſery.— I be 
Dreams of the generality of Men, betwixt theſe two, neither happy 
nor miſerable.— No Order or Regularity in the Phantaſms of a wul- 
gar Man, ſleeping or waking, —Otherwiſe in the Brute and the 
perfect Man.—Baxter's Ac: ount of the Origin of Dreams refuted. — 
Of Prophetic Dreams. — Objectians to Syneſius's Syflem concerning 
them.—All Prophetic Dreams plain and direct. and proceeding 
from Minds ſuperior to ours.—Such Minds may communicate with 
ours, though embodied. —The Revelation by Dreams in one of two 
Ways.—Fetts concerning Dreams—Particular Account of the 
Dreams of Ariſtides during 1 3 Years ;—Cured of a Diſeaſe, that laft- 
ed fo long, by Advice that be got in Dreams. Delivered from other 
Dangers in that Way.— Nothing incredible in the Narrative of A- 
riſtides, — Reaſons for believing it to be true. —Objeftions anſwered, 
to the Teflimony of Ariſtides —The authority of Syneſtus in favour of 
Dreams.—His whole Life conducted by them. —Of the Final Cauſes 
of Dreams.—The Phils/ophy of Human Nature very imperfeft with- 
out the knowledge of that Cauſe. — That Cauſe the Happineſs of Sen- 
ſitive Intelligent Beings during their whole Lives. —The virtuogs 
happy in that Way, as the vicious are miſerable.— Another End of 
Dreaming, to convince us that we are to exiſt in a Future State. 
The Final Cauſe of Supernatural and Prophetic Dreams is the Direc= - 
tion of Human Life, which atherwiſe cannot be properly direfled. 


T H E phaenomena of Dreaming and Night-walking, of which l 
have ſpoken in the preceding Chapter, being ſo curious, and as 
the beſt way we can judge of the operations of our Mind in a ſepa- 
| rate 
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rate ſtate, and after death, is, by its operations in that death of cac/ 
day's liſe, as Shakeſpeare deſcribes Sleep, the reader, I am perſua- 
ded, will not be diſpleaſed that I return again to the ſubject, and 
beſtow a whole Chapter upon it. I do it the rather, that I think it 
will make ſtill more evident the diſtindtion I have endeavoured 
to eſtablith betwixt our Animal and Intellectual Nature, 


That Dreams of all kinds, whatever way they come to us, whe- 
ther through the gate of Horn or Ivory, or whether, to ſpeak 
plainly, they are mere idle fancies or of ſome Truth and Reality, 
have their ſeat in that part of the Mind which is called the Phanta- 
fra or Imagination, is acknowledged by every body. I will therefore 
begin this inquiry with examining the nature of this wonderful fa- 
culty of the Mind, and which, as I have ſaid elſewhere *, preſents 
to us ſuch ſtrange ſcenes, both ſleeping and waking, that it may not 
improperly be called the magic lanthoru of the Mind. 


It is by this, faculty that the want of the uſe of our Senſes is ſup- 
plied; for, by the means of it, we perceive objects of Senſe, both 
when we have no uſe of our Senſes, as in Sleep, and when the ob- 
jedꝭs are out of the reach of them, which is the caſe of our Imagi- 
nations when we are awake, But, though it operate without thc 
Senſes, it has ſuch a conneQion with chem, and dependence upon 
them, that it never preſents to us any objects but thoſe which we 
have, either at ſome time or another, actually perceived by our Sen- 
ſes, or which are of the ſame nature with our perceptions of Senſe, but 
magnified or diminiſhed, or put together in forms and ſhapes differ- 
ent from any thing that is to be ſeen in Nature. This manner of o- 
perating of the Phantaſia is not only to be obſerved in our Dreams, 
but alſo when we are awake: For what we call caſtle-building is of 
that kind; and a Poet is nothing elſe but a ſkilful caſtle- builder. 


It is therefore true, what J have elſewhere obſerved, that the 
Phantaſia, however various and wonderful its operations may be, 
preſents to us no new object of Senſe, or, to ſpeak more accurately, 


no object of a new Senſe, So that what the Schoolmen ſay of the 
| - Intellect 


1 Vol. J. - ge 90. 
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Intelle& i 1s undoubtedly true of the Phantaſia ; and I would have the 

propoſition altered in this manner, Nihil ef in Phantufi quod non 
fait in Senſu. It is evident, therefore, that this factilty | belongs to 
the animal part of our Nature, and de, as I have ſhown in the Firſt 
volume e, an effential part of it; ſinte, Without t, the Animal 
could not fublit, nor perform” the fun&ions for which Nature Has 
deſtined it. 

EAN ,eoniz us 10 210 d 
ue k is, with reſpect to the Operations of the Phantaſia.in Man, 

a diſtinction to be made, which ought to be carefully attended to ; 
and it is this, Sometimes we perceive the. illuſion of. thoſe. fairy 
ſcenes/in our Imagination, and ſometimes, we do not. The former 
is generally the caſe when we-are awake; the latter when we are a- 


ſeep. I will begin with pm xing this Wann aur OG! i- 
maginations. | 1 


That is a ns within us, fuperier boch to > Senſe and 
Imagination, is what cannot be denied by auy man who deſerves 
the name of a philoſopher. This principle, which 1 calf All, 
is the governing principle of our Nature. It therefote corrects the 
appearances, both of Senſe and Imagination. And, particularly, 
with reſpect to the Imagination, it informs us, when we are awake, 
that the Scenes, it preſents to us, are no better than the ſcenes 
of a play, with which we may be amuſed aud citcrtzined, "bur 


ought not to believe them to be realities. 


cn beprefocritions of the Phantaſia when d bels, 
we ought to diſtinguiſh two kinds. The firſt is of thoſe which de- 
pead upon our Will, and of which we may be faid to be the poets 


'or painters ourſelves, Of this kind are all the works af Fancy 
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and Genius, which give ſo much delight, both to the performers, 
and to the ſpectators or hearers. But of this kind there are ſome 
which are not altogether voluntary, but obtruded upon us by cer- 
tain affections or paſſions, under the dominion of which we are at 
the time. It is in this way, that objects that we have ſeen, and have 
intereſted us very much, come acroſs our fancy, and preſent them- 
ſelves to us when we often would chuſe not to ſee them, But ſtill 
we know them to be no more than Phantaſms or Imaginations, and, 
by employing our thoughts another _ we may, if they be 
troubleſome, get free of them. 


But there are ſcenes of another kind, which our Imagination pre- 


ſents to us when we are awake. Theſe are not only involuntary, 


but entirely unconnected with any affeQtion or paſſion ; and there- 
fore they are nowile intereſting or affecting. The ſcenes I mean 
are ſuch as appeared to the old man of whom Bonnet ſpeaks 1n the 
paſſage quoted in the Firſt Volume “. And ſuch are the appearances, 
mentioned by Ariſtotle f, of figures upon the wall to men in fevers. 
Theſe, ſays Ariſtotle, the fick man knows to be illuſions, if the fe- 
ver be not very high ; but, if it be very high, he miſtakes them for 


realities. Theſe viſions, which Bonnet's old man ſaw, were, | 
| | am 


* Page 158—I am well informed of another inſtance of the ſame kind, My in- 
formation is from the late Sir James Stewart, who had a relation of his, an old gen- 
tleman, whom I knew and eſteemed, that lived ſome years in his houſe, and died 
in it. Sir James, in a letter that I received from him, on the publication of my 
Firſt Volume, told me that his old friend, who retained his ſenſes to the laſt, was 
in uſe, when he was perfectly awake, and in broad day, to ſee figures upon the 
wall, not coaches and equipages, ſuch as Bonnet's old man ſaw, but libraries and 
collections of books, and ſometimes women ſitting and ſpinning. This he never 
told to any body, for fear he ſhould be thought delirious, till one- day, that Sir 
James happened to read to him the ſtory from Bonnet, which I have related, and 
then he informed Sir James of the viſions that he had, and not once or twice, but 
very frequently. 

1 Ariſtotle de Inſomniis, cap. 2. 
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am perſuaded, the effects of diſeaſe, not in the organs of ſight, any 
more than the like apparitions to a man in a fever, but of the 
Mind ; and, if the diſeaſe had gone much farther, I have no doubt 
but he would have miſtaken them for realities, And thus much of 
our waking Phantaſms, which we know to be ſuch, 


What we are next to conſider, is thoſe Phantaſms which appear 
to us when awake, and which we miſtake for realities, This 
I take to be the caſe of Madneſs, and of that lefler degree of Mad- 
neſs in women or weak men, which we call Vapours, if they come 
to a certain height. The Phantaſia of the madman preſents to him 
Viſions, which he believes to be realities, and acts accordingly ; for 
it is a fact not more ſtrange than it is true, that, though the go- 
verning principle of the madman cannot correct or redreſs thoſe falſe 
appearances in his imagination, yet it enables him to reaſon and act 
conſequentially, upon the ſuppoſition of the appearances being real 
exiſtences, And he argues and acts commonly much more conſiſtently 
than thoſe who do-not miltake appearances for realities, buthave weak 
underſtandings, or ſtrong paſſions, or both: Such men we call fools. 
And here lies the difference, in my apprehenſion, betwixt-the two: 
The fool knows that the appearances in his Phantaſia are not realities, 
but reaſons ill, and makes falſe concluſions from them; the mad- 
man miſtakes them for realities, but reaſons well upon that ſuppoſi- 
tion, 


As almoſt all things in Nature run into one another, like ſhades 
of different colours, which makes it difficult to ſay where the one 
begins, or the other ends; ſo it is with reſpect to madneſs, and a 
very lively fancy under the influence of ſtrong paſſions, A man of 
that kind, though he have till the faculty of reaſon, yet his imagi- 
nation may be ſo heated, and the colouring of the pictures there be 
ſo ſtrong and lively, that he may ſometimes, like a man at a play, 

| G g 2 wher. 
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when he is much moved by the repreſentation, forget himſelf, and 
imagine theſe pictures to be realities, or, at leaſt, not reflect upon 
the illuſion. . While he is in that condition, he is truly in a ſtate of 
madneſs ; and the only difference betwixt him and thoſe we com- 
monly call mad, is, that his phrenzy does not laſt ſo long, and he may 
be waked out of it, by the uſe of his reaſon, like a man out of a 
dream ; for, even in dreaming, as Ariſtotle has obſerved “, the im- 
preſſion may be ſo ſtrong upon us, that, after we are awake, we be- 
lieve, for a conſiderable time, that what we ſaw in our dreams is a 
reality: And if they are the dreams of a ſick man, that impreſſion 
will continue as long as his ſickneſs continues, as I myſelf experien- 
ced in the fever above mentioned that I had not long ago, 


Having ſaid ſo much of the Phantaſia in general, and of our wa- 
king Phantaſms, I come now to ſpeak of what is the principal ſub- 
ject of this Chapter, our Phantaſms in our ſleep, and particularly 
in our dreams. Night-walking is, as I have ſaid, very different from 
dreaming; and, indeed, the night-walker, though he acts upon 
Bodies, as I am perſuaded ſeparate Spirits do, appears to me to be 
in the World of Spirits, rather than in this world, and much more 
ſeparated from the Body than the Dreamer is. For the Dreamer has 
Conſciouſneſs and Recollection of what paſſed in his ſleep; and in that 
way his ſleeping life is connected with his waking : Whereas the 
Night-walker, when he is awake, exiſts, as it were, anew, and is as 

ignorant of what paſſed in his ſleeping life, as the Spirits mentioned 
by Virgil were of their former life, after having drunk of the waters 
of Lethe. And, beſides, the body of the dreamer gets that reſt which 
the animal requires, and which is the purpoſe that Nature intends 
by Sleep; whereas the Body of the Night-walker is as much em- 
ployed as when he is awake ; fo that Night-walking is altogether 


an 


De Inſomniis. I 
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an unnatural tate *, But of Night-walking I have faid enough in 
the preceding Chapter, and ſhall now proceed to treat of Dreams. 


Upon this ſubject, there is no modern author that has written, as 
far as I know, except Mr Baxter, in his treatiſe upon' the Immate- 
riality of the Soul. But there are two treatiſes of Ariſtotle upon the 
ſubje& ; one of which he entitles, © Concerning Dreams, and another 
Concerning Divination by Dreams.“ And there is an excellent diſ- 
courſe upon Dreams by a moſt learned Chriſtian philoſopher of the 
fourth century, Syneſius by name, who, in treating of this ſo com- 
mon phaenomenon, has taken occaſion, as he informs us in his in- 
troduction, to enter into the moſt abſtruſe myſteries of philoſophy. 
And indeed it appears to me, that, ſince the days of Plato and Ariſ- 
totle, there has not been a philoſopher of greater depth than Syne- 


ſius. 


From the writings of theſe authors, and from what has occurred 
to myſelf, I have endeavoured to form a kind of ſyſtem upon a 
ſubje&, which appears, at firſt ſight, to be ſo ſtrangely odd and whim- 
ſical, as not to be capable of any ſyſtem. And I will begin with 
collecting the facts relating to dreaming, as it is only upon facts 


that any good theory, an any part of 1 can be 


founded. 


One fa concerning dreaming i is admitted by all, that it "IM 
while we are aſleep ; and, therefore, before we go farther, it is pro- 
per that we ſhould diſtinguiſh accurately and philoſophically betwixt 

ſleeping and waking. And here, likewiſe, we are aſſiſted by Ari- 


. who has written a ſmall treatiſe, which he has * Con- 


* cerning 


* Tam .credidly informed that a night-walker does not feel pain. The perſon, 


who told me ſo, ſaid that he himſelf made the experiment upon a female night- 
walker, into whoſe arm be ſtuck a pin, and ſhe did not expreſs the leaſt ſenſe of 


pain. If ſo, the night-walker muſt be in the Rate of a ſeparate Spirit, which aQs 


upon Body, but is not ated upon by it. 
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© cerning ſleeping and waking.” The difference betwixt the two he 
makes to be, that, in the one ſtate, we have the uſe of our Senſes, 
in the other we have not. They both, therefore, belong to the 
ſame part of our Nature, viz. the Animal or Senſitive ; the one being 
the Action or Energy of our Senſes, the other the Ceſſation of that 
Action. 


But this alone, as he obſerves, is not ſufficient to diſtinguiſh ac- 
curately the two ſtates ; for it often happens, that, when we are a- 
wake, we have not the actual uſe or exerciſe of any Senſe. We 
muſt therefore add to the definition of ſleeping, that not only we 
have not the uſe of our Senſes in that ſtate, but that we have not the 
capacity of uſing them during our continuance in that ſtate; ſo 
that, while we are aſleep, though objects of Senſe be preſented to 
us, and act upon the organs of Senſe, as when we are awake, we 
do not perceive them. And from Hence Ariſtotle infers, that if, in 
in our ſleep, we ſee any light, or hear any noiſe, as ſome people do, 
we are not perfectly aſleep ; nor are ſuch appearances in the Mind 
Phantaſms or Dreams, but real Senſations “. 


It appears, therefore, as Ariſtotle has obſerved, that Sleeping does 
not belong to any one Senſe, or to all conſidered ſeverally, but to 
the common Senſorium, by which we ſee, hear, ſmell, taſte, and 
touch, and diſtinguiſh one of theſe Senſations from another, and per- 
ceive the difference betwixt Senſations of the ſame kind. This is 
what Ariſtotle calls, the Common Senſe ;* and that part of the Mind 
to which it belongs, the Common Senſorium f. And, as this Senſe 
belongs to all animals, though they may want ſome of the particu- 
lar Senfes, and even all of them except touch, ſleeping, there- 
fore, belongs to the whole Animal Nature ; and there is no Animal 


that does not ſleep. ; 
Sleep, 
® Lib. de Inſomniis, cap. ultimum. 
+ Lib. de Somno et Vigilia, cap. 2. 
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Sleep, therefore, is a temporary incapacity of the Common Senſo- 
rium, or Senſitive Part of our Mind, to perceive the impreſhons made 
upon the ſeveral Organs of Senſe, by external objects; I ſay tem- 
porary Incapacity, becauſe, if we ſuppoſe a perpetual incapacity, 
then ſuch a Body would not be an Animal, but a Vegetable, or ſome 
Inanimate Subſtance. And as what never acts, muſt be ſuppoſed 
not to have the capacity of acting, which, in that caſe, would be 
to no purpoſe ; therefore all Animals, according to Ariſtotle, muſt, 
at times, wake as well as ſleep ; that is, at ſome time or another, 
they muſt have the uſe and exerciſe of one Senſe at leaſt *, 


Thus, one ſhould think that Sleeping was ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
from Waking: But it is not fo ; for, as Ariſtotle has obſerved, there 
are temporary incapacities of perception by Senſe, which are not 
Sleep, becauſe they proceed from diſeaſe, or from ſome hurt. And he 
inſtances Fainting, in which we have no perception by Senſe, and yet 
ſee wonderful Phantaſms T. The temporary incapacity, therefore, 
of Senſation, properly called Sleep, is that which proceeds from Na- 
ture, not from Accident or Diſeaſe; for, as Ariſtotle informs us, 
the Operations of Mind, by means of the Body, ſuch as Senſation, 
cannot, by their nature, be perpetual ; and, therefore, when they 
are continued for a certain time, the Senſorium becomes wearied, as 


it were, and incapable to perform its functions, and then the Ani- 


mal falls aſleep. And this, according to Ariſtotle, produces the ne- 
ceſſity of Sleep in all Animals f. The Final Cauſe, therefore, of 
Sleep, according to him, is the relaxation and refreſhment of the 
Animal, while the Senſes are locked up: And the Efficient and 


Material Cauſe is certain Vapours, which, he ſays, ariſe from the 


nouriſh- 


® Ibid cap. 1. | | 

+ Ibid. cap. 3. in initio, See an extraordinary fact off this kind, mentioned 
page 224. | 

t Ibid. cap. 3. 
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nouriſhment we take in, and aſcend to the head, which they make 
heavy and unable to ſuſtain itſelf ; then returning back again, and 
going downward, they produce Sleep “. 


Having thus ſhown what Sleep is, namely, that it is a Ceſſation 
of the Action of our Senſes, proceeding from the wearineſs of Na- 
ture, we are next to conſider what Dreaming is, and to diſtinguiſh 
it from ſome phaenomena which appear to be Dreams, but are not. 
And, in the firſt place, it is agreed by all, that we can only be ſaid 
properly to dream when we are afleep ; and therefore thofe Viſions 
J juſt now mentioned, which a man has in a fainting fit, are not 


dreams, though they be the r er of the Phantaſia, becauſe we 
are not then aſleep. 


Secondly, Thoſe perceptions above mentioned, of Light, or Noiſe, 


which ſome people have while they ſeem to be aſleep, are not Dreams, 


for the fame reaſon, and likewiſe for another reaſon, namely, that 
they are the perceptions, by the Senſes, of objects of Senſe actually 
prefent, conſequently not the operations of the Phantaſia, _ all 


dreams muſt — be. 


25 Jon, de e e e though they be the 
operations of the Phantaſia, are not Dreams, unleſs the Mind þe * 
ceived by them, and believe them to be real exiſtences ; for, if the | 


Mind tell itſelf, as it ſometimes does, that this is but a Dream and a 


Deluſion, then it is not, properly ſpeaking, a Dream, but ſuch an I- 
magination as we have when we are awake and in our ſober Sen- 


ſes}. And the reaſon is, as Ariſtotle has told us, that we are not 


then perfectly aſleep ; becauſe the governing principle in us is active, 


® Tbid. cap. 3» 
+ Ariſt, de Inſomniis, cap. 3. in medio. 


( 
\ 
* 
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and reviews our Phantaſias, and corrects n in the ſame 


manner as it does when we are awake. 


4thly, There are other operations of this governing principle, 


while we are aſleep, which we ought likewiſe to diſtinguiſh from 
our Dreams: What I mean is, our Reaſoning upon the Phantaſms 
which our Dreams preſent to us; for we often reaſon, and reaſon 
very. well, in our Sleep, upon the Suppoſition that the objects ap- 
eating to us are real objects. But ſuch Reaſonings Ariſtotle very 


properly diſtinguiſhes from the Phantaſms which give occaſion to 


them, and which alone are our Dreams “. 


And here we may obferve, in paſſing, a very great reſemblance 
betwixt Dreaming and Madneſs ; for the Madman has Phantaſms 
that he believes to be real, as well as the Dreamer, and, as I have 
obſerved, generally reaſons very well, upon the ſuppoſition of their 
being realitics. 


Further, we not only reaſon in our Sleep, upon the ſubject of theſe 
Phantaſms, but ſometimes abſtractly; and there have been examples 
of perſons ſolving difficult problems of geometry or arithmetic in 
their Sleep, that they were not able to ſolve when awake. And 
Plato ſays, that, if we were to live temperately, and keep our Minds 
free from diſorderly paſſions, we ſhould have Philoſophic Dreams, 
in which we might make great diſcoveries f. But ſuch operations 
being not of the Phantaſia, but of the IntelleQ, are not what are 
properly called Dreams, 


Vor. I. Hh Aale 


* Theſs reagaings Ariel ally jw e - tay mn ge we: 


far ur eviir wore» Garrer De Inſomniit, cap. ult. in fine. 

+ Lib. 9. De Republ. in initio. I have no doubt that Plato ſpoke from experi- 
ence ; and I can ſay, from my own experience, that the more a man philoſophiſes, 
and the older he grows, the more philoſophical „ 
Phantaſticak. 
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Lafily, There is a difference betwixt dreaming and walking in our 
Sleep; which, as I have ſufficiently explained already “, I will ſay 
no more on it here. 


From theſe obſervations, the following definition of Dreams may 
be collected: They are Phantaſms, which appear to us, while we 
* are ſleeping and the Body is at reſt—believed, while the Sleep con- 
* tinues, to be Realities—of which we have Memory and Recollection 
* while awake, but then are convinced that they are deluſions, and 
mere creatures of the Phantaſia. By Memory and Recollection 
when we are awake, I have diſtinguiſhed dreaming from walking 
in our Sleep; and by our conviction, when awake, of the deluſion, 1 
have diſtinguiſhed it from Madneſs ; for a Madman perceives Phan- 
taſms, which have as little reality as thoſe we ſee in our Dreams, but 
believes them to be realities, as well when he is awake as when he is 
aſleep. And, therefore, as I have ſaid elſewhere, Dreaming is a ſhort 
Madneſs t, and it may be added, that Madneſs is a long Dream. 


Having thus defined what Dreaming is, and diſtinguiſhed it from 
other things with which it may be confounded, I will now proceed 
to lay down certain poſitions concerning it, which I hold to be cer- 


tain. 


And, in the ii place, it certainly belongs to the ſenſitive or a- 


nimal part of our Nature, as much as our Senſations do ; and, indeed 
| the 


Pages 216.—223. 223. and 237. | 

+ I will here give Ariſtotle's definition of Dreams, if any body likes it 
bettet: To pra To amo Ths nete Twr aher, era) Us re eden 15 7 
x«<bwle, rer 1574 u De Infomniis in fine. Which may be thus tranſlated, * A 
* Dream is a Phantaſm, proceeding from the motion of our Senſations while we 
ate Sleeping, ſo far forth as we are Sleeping.“ What he ſays of the motion of our 
Senſations will be explained when I come to ſpeak of the cauſe he aſſigns ſor Dreams. 
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the Phantaſia, which is the ſcat of Dreams, may be conſidered as a 
ſecondary Senſe, ſupplying the place of the five Senſes when they 
cannot operate, either through wearineſs, as in Sleep, or becauſe 
their objects are not within their reach; and, as it belongs to the 
Animal Nature, ſo it is common to us with ſome of the Brutes, as 
Ariſtotle has obſerved “. 


Secundo, As our Dreams are ſo much connected with our 
Senſations, it is certain that they, as well as our Senſations, de- 
pend very much upon the habit of our Body, Sick men's dreams 
are wild and extravagant, even to a proverb: But, on the contrary, 
the Dreams of men in good health, and that live temperately and 
regularly, and whoſe Minds are not diſordered by unruly paſſions, 
are commonly not wild or extravagant, but containing ſome regular 
ſtory, which, if we wake and fall aſleep again, is often reſumed and 
carried on. 


Tertio, Our Dreams not only depend upon the habit of our Bo- 
dy, but alſo upon our age or time of life; and I believe it is true, 
what Ariſtotle has obſerved, that children do not commonly Dream. 
And he ſays further, that ſome men, when they are young, have no 
Dreams, but, when they are farther advanced in life, they have 


them. And he adds, that ſome never Dream * their whole 


lives; but this, he ſays, is rare f. 


Quarto, When we Sleep ſoundeſt, which is generally in the be- 
ginning of the night, we very often do not Dream, or, at leaſt, we 
do not recollect our Dreams, if we ſhould happen to be then a- 
waked ; but it is generally in the morning, or after midnight, 
when we do not Sleep fo ſound: So that what Horace ſays, 


H 2 —P 


Lib. de Divinatione per Inſomnium, cap. 2. in initio- 
F Lib. de Infomaiis, in fine. 
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will apply to al Dune, as well as to true Dreams. 


j WO | 
p Quinto, In our Dreams we have no Memory, nor make any di- 


ſtinction of time paſt, preſent, and future; and therefore every thing 
in a Dream, whether paſt or future, is repreſented to us as preſent, 


without any recollection of what is paſt, or foreſight of what is to | 
come : For this reaſon it is, that, in our Dreams, we ſee and con- = 
verſe with people dead, as it they were alive; and things that are to \ 
happen appear to us as if we were ſpectators of them. { 
1 þ T 

Sexto, Qur waking thoughts, our ſtudies, occupations, and the e- a 
vents of our life, have no doubt a great influence upon our Dreams, " 
and very often furniſh: the ſubject of them. It is therefore, in a 8 
great meaſure, true _ Monin 1 : 
f 


| j — cum . * opore © : 
Urget membra quaes, et mens fine' pondere ludit; 0 
 Quidquid luce furt, tenebrit agit. Oppida bello | 
Qui quatit, et flammis miſerandas ſacvat in urbes, 
Tela videt, verſaſque acres, et funera regum, 


Atque exundantes perfuſo ſanguine campos. ti 
Dui cauſas orare ſolent, legeſque forumque n 
Et pavido cernunt incluſum corde tribunal. Ca 
Condit avarus opes, defoſſumque invenit aurum. be 
Venator ſaltus cambus quatit. Eripit undis, ty 
Aut premit everſum periturus navita puppim. a 
Scribit amatori meretrix. Dat adultera munus. Ss 


Et canis in ſomnus leporis veſtigia latrat. 
In noctis ſpatio miſerorum vulnera durant. 


- 
=T 
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But it is not true that what our thoughts were laſt employed a- 
bout is always the ſubject of our dreams; but, on the contrary, it 
happens more frequently that we dream of things that we have 
not thought of for a great while, or perhaps never thought of at 
all. | | 


And, laftly, I hold it to be certain, that future events, or paſt or 
preſent things, that we could not otherwiſe know, are ſometimes re- 
vealed to us in Dreams, more frequently, I believe, in the antient 
world, and among people nearer to the natural ſtate than we are, but 
ſometimes, though rarely, to ſuch men as we, And this I the more 
readily believe, that I cannot doubt the many tories that I have 
heard concerning what is called the Second Sight, by which things 
are repreſented to men in viſions while they are awake, which other- 
wiſe they could not know. But it is to be obſerved, that I ſpeak 
only of clear and direct Dreaming, called by Ariſtotle e, 
by which the event is plainly, and without ambiguity, revealed ; 
for, as to the art of reading Dreams, as it is called, that is, expound- 
ing ſuch of them as are ſuppoſed to be ſymbolical and enigmatical, 
I do not know that it has any foundation in Nature. 25 
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Having thus eftabliſhed the facts, and laid down certain propoſi- 
tions concerning Dreaming, which I hold to be inconteſtible, I will 
now endeavour to explain the philoſophy of it, that is, aſſign the 
cauſes of this wonderful phaenomenon, not the leſs wonderful for 
being ſo common; and I will begin with ſtating the opinions of the 
two antient philoſophers. I mentioned, Ariſtotle and Syneſius, and 
alſo of Baxter, the only modern philoſopher, as far as I know, who 
has examined this ſubject. This is the method that Ariſtotle fol- 
lows in all his philoſophical inquiries ; and I think it is the beſt me- 

888 . 5 | thod 


Lib. de Divinatione per Inſomnium, in fine- 
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thod poſſible, ſirſt to ſtudy what others have faid upon any ſubject, 
and then to try what you can-add to their diſcoveries, or correct in 


Ariſtotle, as I have ſaid, has written two books upon the ſubject, 
one upon Dreams, another upon Divination by Dreams. In the 
firſt, his theory of Dreams is as follows: All Senſations, he ſays, are 
produced by a certain movement of the Organs of Senſe ; which 
movement is cauſed by external objects. This movement of the 
Organs being carried on, and propagated to that internal principle 
of animal life within us, which we call the Senſorium, and which he 
calls a Common Sen/e, produces that perception of the Mind called 
Senſation, The Motion of the organs, fays he, continues after the 
action of external objects upon them ceaſes, in the ſame manner as 
the Motion of a Body, impelled by another Body, continues after the 
impelling Body ceaſes to touch the Body impelled, the Motion being 
continued by the Air propagating the Motion, which it receives from 
the Body impelling, to other Air, and that Air to other Air; and ſo 
on, till the impelling force growing weaker and weaker by degrees, 


the Motion at laſt ceaſes®. And that this general Law of Motion 


holds with reſpect to our Organs of Senſe, he proves by ſundry ex- 
periments. A man who has been looking at the ſun for ſome time, 
when he is brought into a dark place, ora place with much leſs light, 
ſees nothing: And a man who has looked ſtedfaſtly, for ſome time, at 
one colour, when he transfers his ſight to an object of a different 


colour, it appears to him to be of the ſame colour. All which, ſays he, 


can be owing to nothing elſe but the Motion of the Organ of Sight, 
produced by the firſt impreſſion upon it, ſtill continuing 7. Now, 
this continued Motion in the Organ of Senſe is not perceiveable by 

| | us 


* Lib. de Inſomniis, cap. 2. in initio, 
+ Ibid. cap. 2. p. 693. Edit. du Val. 
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us when we are awake, (exit | in fach und caſes as thoſe juſt 
now mentioned), by reaſon of the continual movement and agitation 


we are in, and the various impreſſions of ſo many different Objects 


upon our Organs while we are awake, But, in the ſtillneſs of the 
night, when we are aſleep, and when no impreſſions are made 


upon the Organs, at leaſt none that reach to the Senſorium, the 


Motion, produced in them by the impreſſion of external Ob- 
jects during the day, ſtill continues; and being propagated to the Sen- 
ſorium, in the ſame manner as when we are awake, the Senſo- 
rium being then vacant, and free from other impreſſions, per- 
ceives thoſe remains of Motion in our Organs ; and thence ariſe 
our Dreams, which therefore he ſays are the remnants or relics of 
our actual Senſations while we are awake *. But, ſays he, this com- 
munication of Motion from the Organs to the Senforium may be 
diſturbed and interrupted by other Motions in the Animal Body, 
particularly by the Motion of the vapours or exhalations from the 
head downwards, which produces broken and incoherent Dreams, 
like images in water when the water is moved: And, if that 
defluxion is very great, as in the caſe of children, there will be no 
dreams at all; but, if it be moderate, then it will not interrupt 
the propagation of the Motion from the Organs to the Senforium. 
By this propagation from the Organ of Sight, we ſee in our 


Dreams; by the ſame propagation from the Organ of — we 


hear; and ſo as to all the 23 


This is his ſyſtem of Dreaming : As to Divination by Dreams, 
from what he ſays in the beginning of the ſecond chapter upon that 
ſubject, one ſhould imagine that he thought future events were to 
be known in that way, and that thoſe prophetic Dreams were pro- 


duced 


® Ibid. cap. 3. p. 695. in fine. His words are, bree ven u ty wigyns ants + 
Haves. 


+ Lib. de Divinatione per Inſomnium, in 6ne. 
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duced by Demons, if not by Gods *. But, upon going further into 
this work, we difcover that he believed thoſe Dreams, which are 
commonly ſaid to be prophetic, to be neither the Cauſes nor the 
Signs or Prognoſtics of future events, but merely eurrupara, or Far- 
tuitous comcidences of theſe events with our Dreams. 


From this account of Ariſtotle's doctrine of Dreams, it is plain that 
he derives them all from Material Cauſes; nor is it to be wondered 


at, that he did not believe in the Divinity of Dreams, as Homer did f, 
and all antient nations before philoſophy came in among them ; for 
Ariftotle not only had not the leaſt grain of enthuſiaſm or ſuperſtition 
in him, but it is evident that he did not believe in the exiſtence of 
ſo many Gods or Daemons as the followers of Plato did; and he is 
4 blamed by Proclus, in a paſſage that I have quoted in my Firſt Vo- 
4 lume 4, for aſctibing the Motions of the heavenly Bodies to Mind 
* inhabiting them, but not accounting in the lame way for the vari- 
ous Motions here on * 


But to his ſyſtem I think ſeveral objections may be made. In the 
firſt place, I cannot be convinced that the Phantaſms in our Sleep 
are nothing but relicts of the Motion produced by external Objects 
upon the Organs of Senſe: For theſe ſhould be much weaker than 
the firſt impreſſions of Objects upon the Organs; whereas, in fact, 
they are often much ſtronger, and more lively, and make a greater 


im- 


His words are, Ovryenrre lr ovx u re , Nen gives terme; d yet 
Pris Miene, MA ov Weis. cap 2. in initio. 

— yay 7" 01g ts Atog 1eT1. Iliad. 1. v. 63. 
And an gehe, or Interpreter of Dreams, mentioned in the preceding line, was 
a man held in great eſtimation in thoſe times. | 


t Page 208. 
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impreſſion upon us, than the original Senſations, of way accor- 
ing to Ariſtotle, they are but faint copies. 


Ariſtotle's ſyſtem, were there any truth in it, which 1 do not 
think there is, will only account for our recent Senſations con- 
tinuing to move the Senſorium in our Sleep; and, if it were 
true that we did nothing in our Dreams but go over again the Sen- 
ſations of the preceding day, it might be defended with ſome ſhow 
of reaſon : But the fact is very different ; for it is not always, nor, 
indeed, I think, commonly, that the bafineb of the preceding day is 
the ſubje& of our Dreams, but, on the contrary, we very often Dream 
of perſons that have been dead for twenty years, and that we have not 
thought of for a long while, and ſometimes of perſons and things 
that we never ſaw, But, ſuppoſe that we had ſeen them, but at 
ſome diſtance of time, it is impoſſible to account how the im- 
preſſion, made upon the organs of Senſe, ſhould remain for any con- 
ſiderable time, after ſo many impreſſions have been made upon them 
in the interval: For, as to the inſtances he gives, of the organs re- 
taining, for ſome time, the impreſſion made upon them, it is only 
for a very ſhort time; and, during that time, ſhort as it is, there 1 is 
no other impreſſion intervening. | ' 

11 

2do, Ariſtotle ſays, that a Dream is a Phantaſm of a certain kind * 
and, in the ſame chapter, he ſays that it is of that kind of Phantaſms 
which we ſee in certain diſeaſes, and which we believe to be reali- 
ties. The queſtion, therefore, is, What a Phantaſm is, of which 
a Dream is a Species? Now, we cannot know what a Phantaſm | 
is, unleſs we know what the Phantaſia is, which is that Power 
or Faculty of the Mind, by which theſe Phantaſms are created , 
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and preſerved. If, therefore, Ariſtotle has not rightly defined 
the Phantaſia, it is clear that his doctrine of Dreams cannot 
be well founded. Now, both in the chapter juſt now quo- 


ted, and in the Fourth Chapter of his Third Book, De Anima, 


he has defined the Phantaſia to be a Motion produced by an actual 
Senſation *. But this is plainly the definition of a Phantaſm, not of 


any power of the Mind by which Phantaſms are produced, nor of 


any part of the Mind where Phantaſms have their ſeat, Neither is 
it, I think, a good definition, even of a Phantaſm ; for we cer- 
tainly have Phantaſms, awake as well as ſleeping, of Objects of 
Senſe, which we have perceived many years before, when the Mo- 
tion, produced by them upon the Organs of Senſe, muſt be ſuppoſed 
to have ceaſed long ago. The doctrine, therefore, of Ariſtotle, up- 
on the Subject of Dreams, and of Phantaſms in general, I hold, with 
all the reſpe& due to ſo great an authority, to be very unſatisfac- 


tory. 


It may be obſerved, in general, of the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, 
that, although no man was a more perfect Theiſt, or thought more 
highly of the human Soul, believing it to be a Subſtance quite di- 
ſtint from the Body, immortal, and eternal, and of unceaſing e- 
nergy and activity in its ſeparate ſtate, yet it does not appear that he 
had formed any clear opinion of the Animal Mind being likewiſe an 
Immaterial Subſtance diſtin from the Body; and therefore he endea- 
vours to account for the phaenomena of the Anitnal Life, and par- 
ricularly Dreaming, by vapours and exhalations, (aM,, and 
ſubtle fluids, and the Motions thereby produced, much in the 
ſame manner as Plato tells us Anaxagoras endeavoured to ac- 


count for all the phaenomena of Nature,}F; whereas I hold, 
| | that 


* Ariſtotle's words are, Q«rracia d bee vd nar” 610, v ee, tyirepeire xiNF1; 
+ See the Phaedo, p. 97. editio Serrani, 


— 
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that the Animal Life is a Mind, as well as the Intellectual, being 
a Subſtance Immaterial, diſtint from Body, operating by it- 
ſelf, as the Intellectual Mind does, and particularly in Dreams, 
although being ſo intimately united with Body, its operations muſt 
be much aſſected by the habit of the Body, not leſs, but, I believe, 
more, than the operations of our Intellect. Acknowledging, there- 
fore, this influence, I account for its operations, as I do for thoſe of 
Intellect, from its own Nature, and not from the Vapours and Ex- 
halations of Body, which may difturb and diſtort its productions, 
but never can be the cauſe of any of them. 


And here our Materialiſts may obſerve, with ſome triumph, that 
Ariſtotle has been as unſucceſsful as they in accounting for the ope- 
rations of Mind by Matter and Mechaniſm. It may likewiſe give 


them ſome ſatisfaction to think, that, in the illuſtration, above men- 


tioned, of his hypotheſis of Dreams, he has accounted, as lamely as 
they do, for the continuation of the Motion of Projectiles, which, 
he ſays, is cauſed by external impulſe ; not, indeed, by the origi- 
nal impulſe, after it has ceaſed, (for of that he does not appear to 
have had the leaſt idea), but by the truſion of the air, one body of 
air impelling another and ſo continuing the Motion; whereas, if 
he had ſtuck to the Principle of Motion, that, he ſays, is in all 
Phyſical Bodies, which I call the Elementary Mind, and which, he 
ſays, is a ſpecies of Mind, and dignifies with the name of Na- 
ture, he could very eaſily have accounted for the Motion of 
brojectiles, by ſhowing that this Mind moves Body in various 
ways, and not conſtantly, but occafionally, as, in this caſe, up- 
on occaſion of the Body being impelled by another Body ; and 
in many other inſtances, which elective attraction, as the chy- 
miſts call it, exhibits to us: And this may ſerve to ſhow us how 
true Ariſtotle's notion is of the internal Principle of Motion 
in Bodies, which he has made the foundatioa of his whole 

Natural 
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Natural Philoſophy ; for, when he departs from it, he falls, we ſee, into 


very great errors, Theſe errors the Platoniſts have avoided, by ma- 
king Mind the Author of all Motions in the Univerſe, thofe on Earth 
as well as thoſe in Heaven, as Proclus has obſerved in a paſſage 
which I have elſewhere quoted“; and, therefore, it muſt be ad- 
mitted by the greateſt admirers of Ariſtotle, that Plato is more the 


Philoſopher of Mind than Ariſtotle. —But to return to Dreams, 


I come now to the ſyſtem of Syneſius F upon this ſubject. He 


was a firm believer in Divination by Dreams ; and, had he lived in 
| this 


* Vol. 1. p. 208. 
+ This Syneſius was originally of Cyrene, a Lacedaemonian colony in Africa; 
and he was of heroic race, being of the family of Hercules, the nobleſt family in the 
world, and which produced more Kings and Heroes than any other that ever ex- 
iſted. His deſcent from Euryſthenes, the firſt King of Sparta, and the fifth from 
Hercules, was vouched by the public records of the city: Synefius, Epiſtle 57. If 
we ſhould doubt of the proof of a genealogy which goes back into ages of ſo remote 
antiquity, one thing is certain, that there is an elevation both in his thoughts and ſtyle, 
that is worthy of a man of the highelt rank, as well as greateſt learning, and ſets him 
much above all the writers of his age. He addicted himſelf to the Platonic Phi- 
loſophy, which, as it is well known, was the philoſophy of the primitive Chriſtian 
church, and which beſt ſuitzd ſuch an exalted genius as his. He was ſo famous 
for his learning and philoſophy, that the Chriſtians of thoſe days were at very great 
Pains to make a convert of him, and were ſo zealous to bring him within the pale 
of their church, that they made him an offer of the biſhopric of his native place, 
Ptolemais, (a city near Cyrene, and which had come in the place of it, the antient 
city being then in ruins,) even before he believed in the reſutrection of the dead, 2s 
Euagoras informs us, which he was, with much difficulty, perſuaded to accept of. 
He flouriſhed under Arcadius the Emperor, to whom he has addrefſed an ad- 
mirable oration, (for he was a rhetorician, as well as a philoſopher), entitled wigs 
Becoiaeas, in which he ſays he ſpoke with more freedom to the Emperor than any 
Greek before him had ever done; and, indeed, it appears ſrom the oration itſelf, 
that he animadverted with great freedom upon the errors of his government This 


treatiſe of his, «19s v»m1w?, has been thought worthy of a Commentary by one Nice» 
phorus, 


3 
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this age, he would have been accounted ridiculouſly ſuperſtitious : 
But Syneſius was a Platonic philoſopher ; and, beſides the Greek 
philoſophy, which he appears to have ſtudied moſt diligently, he was 
learned in the theology of the Egyptians and Chaldaeans, as we are 
informed by his commentator Nicephorus in his preface to his com- 


mentary. And it is well known that all the philoſophers of thoſe 
: Fe times, 


phorus, a learned Greek of later times; in the Preface to which he bas given a 
wonderful account of the learning and philoſophy of Syneſius, ſpeaking of him as 
a man inſpired, and exalted above humanity. And as to his ſtyle, it is praiſed by 
Adrian Turnebus, in a ſtyle almoſt as attick and as elegant as Syneſius's own ſtyle. 
See what he has prefixed to his edition of his works, which is the edition that I 
have uſed : See alſo what I have further ſaid of him, vol. 1. p. 260. 


I will ſubjoin to this note Nicephorus's words, ſpeaking of his learning, becauſe 

I think them remarkable. It was confefſed,” he ſays, by all, % ee een r 
' 760 De Never tert rendes, vans i; Age ehe- l (Eunice), AA Kat 
3 „ N xv iignypaupaTia) THY g reg A, er- 
eig leeres re AN x01 ee re Toi; W xq0%04; D, ae 604 Al- 
de thoyuarioar bie Asi, ehe oeuvre? rere u , Where we have mention- 
ed all the foreign philoſophy, (I mean beſides the Greek), which was ſtudied at that 
time; 1ſt the Chaldaic Myſteries, or . g, as they are called by Nicephorus, by 
which, no doubt, are meant thoſe Chaldaic Oracles which we have publiſhed with 
the Commentaries of two learned Greeks of later times, Pletho and Pſellus; and 
theſe Oracles, 1 imagine, were nothing elſe but a collection from the writings 
of the antiènt Divines and Philoſopbers of Chaldea ; Next the Myſtical Philoſophy, 
preſerved in the antient books of the ingoygappari4;, of Sacred Scribes, of the Egypti- 
ans, that is, as I underſtand the word, they who underſtood and could write the 
ſacred Character, to which only thoſe Myſterics were committed: And, laſt of all, 
the Doctrine of the Theologians of Delphi. Till I read theſe laſt words, I be- 
lieved that the Oracles, ſo often quoted by Plotinus, Porphyry, Jamblichus, Pro- 
clus, and Syneſius himſelf, were only the Chaldaic Oracles But it appears from 
theſe words of Nicephorus, that the Delphic God, after he had ceaſed to be poli- 
tical, and could no longer direct the affairs of men by his councils, ſtill kept up 
ſome authority, by dictating in matters of philoſophy : Anu perhaps ſome of the 
Oracles, quoted by Syneſius in this work, and which are not to be found in the 
above mentioned collection of the Chaldaic Oracles made by Pletho az ! Pſellus,. 
are from the Delphic Prieſts. This, I think, is a curious anecdote of literary hiſtory. 
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times, ſuch as Plotinus, Porphyry, Jamblichus, and Proclus, were 


great behevers in Divination, In this work he ſpeaks of ſeveral 


kinds of Divination ; but to all of them he prefers that by Dreams, 
becauſe it is conſtantly carried about with us, requires no ap- 
paratus, or expence, nor any thing elſe but a conſtant attention to 
our Dreams, and to what happens in conſequence of them. For this 
purpoſe, he recommends it to every one to keep Night Fournal:, 
(erwuxrides, as he calls them), as well as «papegtis, or Day Journals; 
by which, ſays he, we have the hiſtory of our whole life. And it 
is evident from what he ſays, that it was his own practice ®, 


The ſeat of Dreams, according to him, is the Phantaſia ; in which 
he agrees with all philoſophers, and alſo in another thing, that the 
Phantaſia belongs to the Juxn, or Animal Life, conſidered as diſtin 
from the Nevs, or Intellect. This u he holds to be embodied with 
a thin vehicle of air, or aether, which he calls Ilmpa, or the cups 
rere, in oppoſition to the cups wxyaro, or Tana ocrfNd, that is, the 
outward body, which he likens to an oyſter's ſhell inclofing us, As the 
intellect, ſays he, contains in it the forms or ſpecieſes v err, that 
is, of things really exiſting, ſo the qu] contains in it the forms ww 
vieh, that is, of things which have no permanent exiſtence, but 
are perpetually in generation and corruption, ſuch as all material 
things. All theſe the Mind has in itſelf, but has the perception only 
of ſuch of them as are produced and exhibited to the Mind by the 
Phantaſia, which he conſiders as the Organ by which the vx per- 
ceives its objects T. As all material things are in time, they are di- 
ſtinguiſhed, according to the threefold diviſion of time, into preſent, 
paſt, and future, And of all the objects of each of the three kinds 
there are Forms, according to him, in the Phantaſia: For, though 

all 


Page 129. 331. 
Page 100. and 101. 
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all things here below conſiſt of Matter and Form, it is only one 
part of the compoſition, viz. the Form, that appears in the Phantaſia; 
and it is the Forms of things preſent, paſt, and future, in the Phan- 
taſia, which make our Dreams. 


From this account of the Phantaſia given by our author, it is evi- 
dent that it is the very ſame with what Ariſtotle calls the Common 
Senſe, by which the Mind perceives whatever is reported to it by 
the Senſes. And, indeed, our author expreſsly ſays ſo in page 103. 
where he calls the Phantaſia the xowerarey ae, and the ane, 


aeg] and ſays that the outward ſenſes are only ſo many por- 


ters, which inform this ſuperior Senſe who it is that knocks at the 


door. 


Our Dreams, being thus compoſed of things paſt, prefent, and future, 
are, with reſpect to things future, of two kinds; the one plain and di- 
rect, requiring no interpretation; the other myſterious and enigmati- 
cal, and which, therefore, need to be expounded. The firſt of theſe, he 


ſays, is Divine, proceeding from Minds ſuperior communicating with 


our Minds: And particularly, he mentions one Divinity, that he calls 
Orcs eynoopucs, or Mundane God“, by which I ſuppoſe he means the 


xv Tov vg, Or the Soul of the World, which was the third perſon 


of Plato's Trinity. Such Dreams, he ſays, can only happen to ſuch 
as have their vxx and their Phantaſia purged from every thing groſs 
and earthly, by philoſophy, virtue, and a proper diet and manner 
of living ; or, if they happen to any other, it muſt be for ſome 
very good reaſon, and on ſome great occaſion f. But the latter 


Page 124. 
+ Page 125. and 126. 
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kind are by far the moſt common; and that Sleep, ſays he, may 
not be unproſitable to any, he gives us a rule for the interpretation 
of them, But, firſt, he accounts for them in this manner: He ſays, 
that the /orms, or «Mz, as he calls them, of all things paſt, pres 
ſent, and future, are continually flying off from the Things: For, 
ſays he, as we ate ſure that the Corporeal part has always effluvias 
from it, by which it is conſtantly waſted and diminiſhed, ſo Philo- 
ſophy tells us that the Form alſo is conſtantly going off in the ſame 
way; ſo that, in no reſpect, a material thing has any real or per- 
manent exiſtence . Theſe forms, thus flying about, the Phantaſia 
receives, as a Mirror does the Images preſented to it. Of theſe, 
the forms of things preſent are more clearly repreſented ; with leſs 
clearneſs thoſe of things paſt ; and with leaſt of all thoſe of things 
to come, as having a much more imperfect exiſtence than either the 
paſt or the preſent T. They are, therefore, very obſcurely repre- 
ſented in this Phantaſtic Mirror: And if the Phantaſia is much mo- 
ved and diſturbed by Sympathy with the Body, he compares it to 
Water, which, if it be much agitated, muſt needs repreſent the 
Images in it very much diſtorted, and out of their natural order . 


For ſetting thoſe Images of future things right, and thereby fore- 
ſeeing what is to come, he ſays there are two ways : The firſt is by 
an art, which, ſome pretend, will apply to all Dreams of all perſons. 
But this art he rejects as fallacious, and no better than mere impo- 
ſture : For he ſays it is impoſſible, by the nature of things, that 
there ſhould be an Art of Interpretation of Dreams, as there is of 
Phyſic ; becauſe the ſuhject of Phyſic is much more ſtable and per- 
manent, and more like in different men, than the Phantaſia is, the 

5 moſt 
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moſt ſubtile and various thing in the world, and the moſt unlike in 
different men . The other method, therefore, is that which he 
approves of, by which every man in this matter is made a rule or 
{landard for himſelf; ſo that a man, in order to learn the art of in- 
terpreting his Dreams, needs only ſtudy himſelf, obſerving diligently 
and accurately after what dreams of his what events happen f; and 
thus from Memory will ariſe Experience, and from Experience 
Art, according to the genealogy of Art given by Ariſtotle f. 


With this account of Dreams, Syneſius has mixed a great deal of 
the Myſtical Platonic Philoſophy, concerning the deſcent of Minds 
into Bodies, the way they are affected by the contagion of Body, 
and their reaſcent, or aveyuyn, towards their native manſions. 


This is the ſyſtem of Syneſius upon the ſubject of Dreams, in 
which the Reader will obſerve a great deal of truth and ſound 


philoſophy, mixed with a good deal of what appears to me very 
whimſical and fanciful. For his «d&za I take to be as much a fic- 


tion as the ©&%as of Epicurus, and a more extraordinary fiction in 
two reſpects: Firſt, the «%as of Epicurus are all material, being 
films which come off from the ſuperficies of things, and which ſo far, 
no doubt, have a foundation in reality, that there are conſtant eflu- 


vias, more or leſs, from all Bodies; whereas the «4s of Syneſius 


are caſt off from the immaterial forms of things. —24ly, Epicurus had 
no idea of any «a, except of things that either do exiſt, or 
have exiſted ; whereas Syneſius tells us that there are images of 
things that are only to exiſt, and that theſe images produce our pro- 


phetic Dreams. 
Von. H. K K But, 


* Page 126. and 127. 
+ Page 128. et ſeq. 
{ Meraph. in initio. 
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But, though I venture to find theſe faults with Syneſius's ſyſtem, 
I am far from being confident that. Lam in the right, becauſe I muſt 
confeſs there are many things in this work of his, that I do not per- 
fectly underſtand : And his commentator Nicephorus appears to me 


to underſtand them as little as I do; for there is a depth in his mat- 


ter, and, at the ſame time, an elevation in his ſtyle, and a kind of 
oracular obſcurity, which, I ſuppoſe, is the reaſon that makes Nice- 
phorus ſay that he writes like one inſpired. As, therefore, I am not 
one of thoſe that reject every thing, they do not underſtand, as ab- 
ſurd or unintelligible, I am diſpoſed to believe that there may be a 
meaning in Syneſius which I have not fathomed, and that what 
ſeems to me odd and extravagant in his ſyſtem, would appear, it 
I underſtood it better, to be ſound and ſolid philoſophy, though, no 
doubt, of the ſublimeſt kind. 


The laſt author I mentioned, who has written upon Dreams, is 
Vir Baxter ; and his ſyſtem is, that all our Dreams, of whatever 


kind, do not proceed from the Mind itſelf, nor are of its own 
growth, but are produced by the operations of other Minds upon 


it, 


I will now proceed to give my own opinion concerning Dreams, 
agreeing in ſome reſpects with each of the opinions above mention- 
ed, but in other reſpects differing from them all. And, in the fir/ 
place, as Dreams are undoubtedly Phantaſms, and there can be no 


Phantaſms without a Phantaſia, I will begin the inquiry by giving 


a more particular account, than I have hitherto done, of this Power, 
Faculty, or Part of the Mind, and ſo will endeavour to ſupply that 
fundamental defect which I have obſerved in Ariſtotle's ſyſtem of 


Dreaming. 


That 


SSS 
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That there is ſomething within us, which perceives objects of 
Senſe, without the aſſiſtance of the Organs of Senſe, is a fact of ny 


experience, of which no man can doubt. 


This faculty of the Mind is called Phantaſia, or, in common lan- 
guage, Imagination, and is very properly divided by Philoponus, as 
I have obſerved “, into retentive and active; the firſt retaining the 
objects which we have received from the Senſes, the other calling 
them up, and preſenting them to the Mind, upon particular occa- 
ſions, and combining them together in various forms. And in this 
reſpect the Phantaſia reſembles Intelle& ; for the Intelle& not only 
forms and retains Ideas, but calls them up to the Mind, and oper 
rates Upon them in various ways. | 


2do, That this power of perception belongs to mere Matter or 
Body, is what no man will maintain who is not a downright Mate- 
rialiſt ; for, if Matter can perceive, it may think, reaſon, reflect, and, 
in ſhort, perform every operation that we aſcribe to Mind, and there 
will be no diſtinction betwixt Body and Mind. I therefore do not 
approve of a manner of ſpeaking which the Material Philoſophy has 
introduced, as if a part of the Body, which they call a Senſorium, 
and which I believe they place in the brain, was that which percei- 
ved objects of Senſe, retained them, and operated upon them : For 
we ought never to forget that ſaying of antient philoſophy, that it is 
Mind only which ſees, hears, or perceives, by any ofthe other Senſes ; 
nor that diſtinction above mentioned f, made by Plato, betwixt the 
cauſe of a thing, and that without which the cauſe cannot operate. 
For there are certain organs of the Body, both internal and external, 
without which the Mind, incloſed as it is in Body, cannot operate ; 
K k 2 but 
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but theſe are not the cauſe of its perceptions, any more than a man 
who ſtands betwixt me and any object, by moving out of the way, 
4s the cauſe of my ſeeing that object. 


Tertio, It is univerſally agreed that Matter, though animated by 
the Vegetable Life, has not this power of perception by the Phanta- 
ſia, any more than by the Senſes ; perception in both theſe ways, 
and the conſequence of ſuch perceptions, viz. Inclination and Aver- 
fon, Pleaſure and Pain, being the peculiar properties by which the 
Senſitive Nature is diſtinguiſhed from the Vegetable. 


4to, Neither is the Phantaſia to be confounded with the Intellect, 

the objects of the two being intirely different; for nothing is more 
juſt than the obſervation of Syneſius, that the Phantaſia is the ſeat of 
things in generation or corruption, or the re ywpoa, as he expreſſes 
it; whereas the other is the ſeat of the va wra, which, in the language 
of Plato and his followers, is what I call Ideas, being things that 
have a real exiſtence ; whereas corporeal ſubſtances are in a conſtant 
change and viciſſitude of generation and corruption. And it is alſo 
very well obſerved by Syneſius, that it is the Form, without the Mat- 
ter ; by which we are not to underſtand, that it is that inward Form 
which conſtitutes the nature and eſſence of every thing, and is no 
other, as I have ſhown, than the Idea of the thing ; but it is the 
outward Form of the thing, ſuch as is repreſented to us in painting, 
Or in a mirror. | 


Of this diſtinction betwixt the Phantaſia and the Intellect our 
daily experience may convince us: For, as the objects of the two 
are quite different, ſo are their operations; the Intelle& reviewing 
and correcting the appearances in the Phantaſia, and informing us 
that they are no more than Phantaſms, and often wild and extrava- 


gant Phantaſms, And it is a common ſaying, and a very juſt one, 
| | that 
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that a man has a good fancy, but a bad judgment ; and, when a 
man has no judgment at all, but gives implicit aſſent to his Phan- 


taſms, without queſtioning their reality, we ſay the man is mad, as I 
have already obſerved “. 


As, therefore, the Phantaſia does not belong to mere Matter, nor 
to the Vegetable, or even the Intellectual Mind, it muſt neceſſarily 
belong to the Animal Mind; for, beſides theſe three, and the Ele- 
mental Life, as I call it, which animates all Phyſical Bodies, there 
is nothing elſe in our Microſcoſm, nor, as far as we can conceive, 
in the great world, or Univerſe, Accordingly, the better ſort of Brutes 
have a Phantaſia, as well as we, without which it were impoſſible 
that they could perform the functions of an Animal Oeconomy of 
any variety; and their Phantaſia operates, {not only while they are 
awake, but alſo in Dreams, when they are aſleep, 


Now, this Animal Life, to which the Phantaſia belongs, is, as [ 
have ſhown, a Mind altogether diſtin, not only from the Vege- 
table, but the Intellectual Mind, being a Subſtance by itfelf in us, 


as much as it is in the Brute. We are not, therefore, to conſider it 


as a faculty only of our Intellectual Mind, as many do, and which 
has produced much confuſion among Philoſophical Reaſoners, but 
as a Subſtance altogether different, incorporeal, as well as the Intel- 
lectual Mind, though of a nature far inferior. 


But there is no neceſſity to ſplit the Animal Nature into two or 
three parts, ſuppoſing that there is one that perceives external ob- 


jects, another that retains thoſe perceptions, and a third that operates 


upon them. And, particularly, it would be altogether abſurd, to 
ſuppoſe that there is a Mind that only retains the images of ſenſible 
objects, but does not operate upon them: For Action is of the very 
eſſence of Mind; nor can we conceive Mind, without a power of 

action, 
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action, though that power may not be always exerted. We are, 
therefore, to underſtand, that it is the ſame Sentient Principle or 
Mind, operating in different ways, in the ſame manner as the Intel- 
lectual Principle operates in perceiving Idea and in combining them 
in different ways. And, as Nature does nothing in vain, all the 
three operations of the Animal Life are equally neceffary for the A- 
nimal Oeconomy : For it would not be ſufficient, as I have ſhown, 
that the Animal perceived external objects, if he did not retain the 
perceptions of them in his Mind; and again, it would not be ſuffi- 
cient, if we had only images of things in our Phantaſia, which we 
perceived as we perceive things in Dreams. But it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for our ſubſiſtance in this Body, that we ſhould be informed 
of what paſſes without, as we are by our Senſes, which Syneſius 
very properly compares to door-keepers or porters, that let us know 
who knocks, and defires to inform us of ſomething that it is proper 
| we ſhould know. And, laſtly, even theſe two would not be ſuffi- 
[ | cient, if the Animal had not a third faculty, by which he operates 
2 upon his Phantaſms, and joins them together in various ways ; for 
it is by that faculty that the wonderful thing we call /ftinf ope- 
rates, and conducts the whole Animal Life of the Brutes.— But of 


Inſtin I ſhall ſay a great deal more afterwards. 
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1 hold, therefore, that, in the full grown or perfect Animal, theſe 
three Powers of the Animal Nature are diviſible only in Idea. But, 


as there is a wonderful progreſs in all things in Nature, from an im- [ 
perfect to a perfect ſtate, I hold that, when the Animal begins to t 
exiſt, they are actually divided, and particularly with reſpect to V 
Man. | | | 1 fl 
0 
0 


It appears to me, that, when we firſt enter into this ſcene of ex- 
iſtence, we have no other method of perception but by our Senſes ; 


for there is reaſon to believe that very young children have no Phan- 
taſia 
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taſia at all ; a child in the womb being no better than a Vege- 
table, and firſt when he is born a very imperfect Animal, and 
much reſembling the lower kinds of the Brute creation, which 
I imagine have no Phantaſia. And this may be the reaſon of the 
fact which Ariſtotle has obſerved, that children have no Dreams; 
and if it be true, as he ſays, that there are ſome few elderly people 
that likewiſe have no Dreams, I believe it will be found, upon inquiry, 
that thoſe perſons are very defective in Imagination, The truth, 
therefore, ſeems to be, that, at firſt, our only method of perception is 


by the Senſes ; then, in proceſs of time, comes another method of 


perception by the Phantaſia, the neceſſities of life fo requiring. And 
thus welee the powers even of our Animal Mind riſe one above another, 
and grow out of one another: Firſt come the Senſes, then the Phan- 
taſia ; and thus the Animal Mind is completed: Next in order, and 
laſt of all, that Superior Mind, which had ſo long lain latent, and, as 
it were, overwhelmed by the Vegetable and Animal Life, diſcloſes 


itſelf ; and then, and not till then, we are only actually men; for, 
before, we were no more than men in capacity, as the Peripatetic 


definition of Man has well diſtinguiſhed. 


According to this account of the Phantaſia, it may be defined to 


be The Animal Mind, conſidered as retaining the perceptions of 
* Senſe, calling them up, and preſenting them to the Mind, as occa- 
ſion requires, and performing various operations upon them.” And 
I agree with Syneſius, that the Phantaſia, thus defined, is no other 
than that common Senſe, of which Ariſtotle ſpeaks ſo much , by 
which the Mind, at the ſame time that it perceives ſo many dif- 
ferent objects, compares them together, and perceives their likeneſs 
or their difference ; for it is of abſolute neceſſity for the oeconomy 
of the Animal Life, that the Animal ſhould have a perception of 


the- 
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the likeneſs, and alſo of the difference, not only of the objects of 
different Senſes, but of the objects of the ſame Senſe: And it is 
this comparative faculty of the objects of Senſe with one ano- 
ther, that is called the Rea/oning of Brutes. l 


Having ſaid ſo much of the Phantaſia in general, I will pro- 
ceed to conſider the human Phantaſia in particular, the ſeat of 
that wonderful phaenomena of our Nature, which I have underta- 
ken to explain. But, before I proceed to treat of our ſleeping 
Phantaſms, I will endeavour to explain the operations of our Phan- 


taſia while we are awake; which being more immediately under 1 

the inſpection of our latellect, we underſtand beuer than its opera- 8 

tions while we are aſleep. fy 

m 

In the fir/t place, it is evident that the operations of the Phanta- a 

ſia, as well as the Intellect, muſt be very much influenced by the A 

habit, diſpoſitions, and inclinations of the Mind, and alſo by the 5 
ſtudies and occupations of life, and, laſtly, by the temperament and 

habit of the Body. I will begin with the laſt : But firſt, I muſt ob- . 

ſerve, in general, of all our Imaginations, whether aſleep or awake, * 

that they commonly very much exceed the reality; and the objects 

of all our paſſions and purſuits appear to the Phantaſia much finer, | 

and more pleaſurable, than we find them when we come to be in py | 

poſſeſſion of them ; the reaſon of which I take to be this, that the - l 

Mind, being of a nature ſo much ſuperior to the Body, and work- " 

ing upon its own materials, exhibits ſcenes, and draws pictures, very 2 

much finer than any that can be made of the groſs materials which 

| Nature furniſhes ; and this eſpecially in Madneſs, or in Sleep, when ml 

q the Imagination 1s not at all controlled by the Judgment. al 

As : 
7 As to the Body, every man knows, from experience, how dif- 

ferent his Imagination and Fancies are, when he is in good health, . 
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and when his Body is affected by any diſeaſe; and there are ſome diſea- 
ſes which aſſect the Imagination more, when we are awake, as well 
as when we are aſleep, than other. Thus, as Ariſtotle has obſer- 
ved, men in fevers ſee figures upon the wall, even before the diſeaſe 
is come to ſuch a height, as to make the ſick man believe them to be 
realities, And there are fome diſeaſes, which affect the Imagination, 
or Spirits, e ng ſo mueh, chat they are called by 
. 8 bel 


11 eee 


cern of many men, the objects of their gratiſication are thoſe which 


occupy the firſt place in the Phantaſia of ſuch men; and I am per- 


ſuaded that thoſe appetites, and whatever elſe may concern the ani- 


mal oeconomy, are the valy objects of the Phantaſia of the Brute, 


ſleeping or waking; for, as Nature does nothing in vain, there can 
be no reaſon aſſigned why there ſhould be any thing elſe. in their 


Imagination. And, as a fenſual man is very little better than a 
brute, his Imagination muſt be full of what be ſhall eat, drink, or 
enjoy, of bodily pleaſure of every kind, ——And fo much for the 
influence of the Body n our Imagination. 


Had we no > other deſires but thoſe balooging to the Animal Life, 
our Imaginations, like thoſe of other Animals, would be wholly em- 
ployed about the objects of thoſe defires; but we have other deſires 
belonging to the Rational Nature, which make our, Imaginations 
much more rich and various than thoſe: of the Brute creation, And 
firſt, we have the love of Beauty of every kind, whether in objects 
viſible or | audible, in manners, ſentiments, or actions, This Love 
of Beauty, as I have ſhown , is congenial with the Rational Na- 

And whoever is entirely void of it, hardly deſerves the name 
Vox. II. LI of 
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of a Man. But in this, as in other reſpects, Man differs very much 


from Man ; for ſome have the love and taſte for Beauty in a very 
ſmall degree; others, whom Nature has formed of her beſt clay, 


and Heaven beſtowed on them a more than ordinary portion of the 


Celeſtial Fire, have it in a very high degree. Of ſuch Men the Ima- 
ginations are filled with the moſt beautiful ſcenes of Nature and Art, 


Men and Manners. If it be the Beauty of the viſible kind which 
captivates thoſe Minds, and if their Imaginations are carried into 
works, then have we Painters, Sculptors, and Poets of an inferior 
kind, I mean deſcriptive Poets. If it be the Beauty of Sounds, then 
have we Muſicians. But, if the turn of Mind be towards Beauties 
of a higher kind, ſuch as thoſe of Sentiments, Manners, and Ac- 
tions, then are produced Heroic and Tragic Poets, Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Muſicians of the higheſt order, who expreſs in their 
compoſitions what is moſt ſublime and exaked in ſentiment and 
character. The capacity of performing in theſe ſeveral Arts is what 
we call Genius; and the perception of Beauty in them, and the ca- 
pacity of diſtinguiſhing true "Bay from falſe and affected, is what 
we call Tafte. 


Nor is it to be wondered at, that Intellect, which is the ſeat of 
the Fair and the Beautiful, ſhould make this difference betwixt the 
Phantaſia of Man and Brute; for Intelle& being the governing 
power in our Nature, every thing elfe is made ſubſervient to it, ac- 
cording to a general Law of Nature, by which all inferior things are 
made for the uſe of what is ſuperior and more excellent. Thus, in 
Animals, we find that the vegetable part of their compoſition, being 
leſs excellent than the animal part, is ſo formed and modelled, as to 
be accommodated to the purpoſes of the more excellent Life, and, 
for that reaſon, is in many reſpects different from the ſame Life in 
the mere Vegetable, as I have elſewhere obſerved “. Now, the 

Beau- 
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Beautiful and the Handſome is the chief and the only Intellectual 
Pleaſure : For Intelle& delights in nothing, as I have elſewhere 


ſhown “, but what is Orderly, Regular, and therefore Beautiful; 


the contemplation and B of which is dhe perfection of our 
Nature. 


But, as there is neceſſarily the ſame 1 of Contraries, it is 
impoſſible that we can know what is Beautiful and Graceful, with- 
out knowing alſo. what is Deformed ; and there are many men, who 
have a great taſte for what is Deformed, Odd, Groteſque, or, to ex- 
preſs it in one word, Ridiculous. The nature of this Taſte, ſeem- 


ingly ſo ſtrange, and how it comes to belong to Human Nature, I 


have elſewhere explained ; and, though many may not agree with 
me in what I have there ſaid, the fact is moſt certain that fuch. a 
Taſte there is ; and the imaginations of thoſe who have it are filled 
with objects of the ridiculous kind. 


Moreover, there are Minds naturally weak and timorous. Of 
fuch Men the Imaginations are filled with the objects of terror and 
affright. While there are others, whoſe better turn of mind pre- 


There is. nothing more natural to Man than Imitation ; and A- 
riſtotle has very juſtly. characteriſed Man. the moſt Imitative: of all 
Animal. Thoſe, who-poſleſs this talent in the higheſt degree, 
have their Imaginations filled with objects that they have ſeen or 
heard ; and, if they produce them into Action, ELIE ve 
call Mimict. 


The Paſſions, too, and Purſuits of Men, their Studies and Occu- 


pations, fill the N with correſponding Objects. Thus, the 
LI2 vain 
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vain man's Imagination is full of honours done to him, and praiſe 


beſtowed upon him: The avaritious ſee, in the Mind's eye, pro- 
digious heaps of wealth amaſſed: The Men who delight in the 
magnificence of houſes, gardens, table, and equipage, have their I- 
maginations filled with ſcenes of theſe Kinds. And, when theſe 
paſſions and purſuits become the ſtudy and occupation of our *. 
we have hardly any other Imaginations. 


Thus, it appears that our Phantaſia, while we are awake, is ſuited 
to the habits and diſpoſitions of our Minds and Bodies, and to our 
ſtudies and purſuits in life. As to the Intellect, or governing Power 
within us, it reviews and corrects the appearances of the Phantaſia, 
and checks and controuls it in its fallies and excurſions, and can tranſ- 
fer it from one obje to another. But, though it be thus under the 
government of reaſon, it has an active power in itſelf, and does of- 
ten act without the conſent or approbation of Reaſon; for our Fan- 
cies do not depend entirely upon our will ; and there are often Phan- 
taſms in our Imagination, even while we are n which we 
can give no account at all; 


And here we may oblerve, in paſſing, that, though Reaſon is the 
governing Principle in us, yet its authority is much bounded and 
limited by the conſtitution of our nature: For, in the fr rf place, it 
has no power at all, directly and immediately; over the vegetable 


part of our nature; for we grow and are nouriſhed without our 


Underſtanding taking any concern in the matter : And, ſecondly, it 
can only controul and check the operations of the Phantaſia; but it 
cannot operate for it, nor entirely prevent its operating. We may 
alſo further obſerve, that the Phantaſia is not paſſive, as the Mind is 
in Senſation, but is active, and creates objects for itſelf. 


Having 
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Having thus examined our Phantaſms while we are awake, I come 
now to ſpeak of our Dreams, that is, our Phantaſins in our Sleep; but, 
before I ſay any thing of them, I will make ſome obſervations upon 
what Ariſtotle does not call Dreams, but which certainly comes very 
near to them, I mean our Reaſonings in our Sleep. 


That our Intellect, which operates, as well as our Phantaſia, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the Body, when we are awake, ſhould operate, 
as the Phantaſia likewiſe does, when we are aſleep, is very natural ; 
and, in fact, we are ſure it ſo happens. But it operates differently, 
as the Phantaſia likewiſe does in different men; for, in vulgar men, 
it operates, as it does when they are awake, upon the Phantaſms 
in the Imagination, reaſoning, as ſuch men do, upon corporeal 
things and the events of human life. But, in the Philoſopher, it is 
very often employed in the fame way as it is during the day, reaſon- 
ing about truths eternal, and inveſtigating theorems of ſcience, not 
_ converſant with things in generation and corruption. I have not, 
therefore, the leaſt doubt of the truth of what Syneſius ſays, concern- 
ing his philoſophic Dreams, having had ſome experience of that kind 
myſelf, and being well affured that others have had the fame experi- 
ence ®, And it is very reaſonable to think, that the Intellect, in the 
ſtill and quiet of the night, when its attention is not called off by 

any external objects, ſhould be more collected within itſelf, and 
ſhould operate better, than at any other time. 


That the exercife of this faculty of our Mind, when we are aſleep, 
as well as when we are awake, ſhould be much affected by the ha- 
bit and diſpofition of our Body and Mind, is both agreeable to rea- 
ton, and confirmed by experience. If our Body is perfectly ſound 
and healthy, without being either overcharged with food, or in want 

of 
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of- it, and if our Mind is free from paſſions and perturbations, and 
very much employed in philoſophical ſpeculations, I have no doubt 
of the truth of what Plato ſays *, that Sleep will not much interrupt 
gur progreſs in ſcience, 


I come now, at laſt, to what is the ſubject of this Chapter, viz. 
Dreams, properly ſo called; and I am hopeful, that ſo long an In- 
troduction to the ſubject will not appear unneceſfary or ſuperfluous : 
And, if I am not miſtaken, from what I have faid, I ſhall be able, 
not only to explain the facts concerning Dreaming, but to demon- 
ſtrate, a priori, that they muſt have exiſted ; for the conſequence of 
an accurate inveſtigation of any queſtion of natural philoſophy is, 
that, by reaſoning a pgſteriori, we diſcover principles, from which 
we are able, by reaſoning a priori, to deduce the phaenomena. 


And this, I truſt, has happened in the preſent caſe. 


And, in the firſt place, as the Animal Life in us is an Immaterial: 
Subſtance, and, conſequently, an active Principle, though it be qui- 
eſcent in the womb, and not perfect even when we are born, but, 
like other things in nature, coming to perfection by degrees, I hold 
it to be certain, that, when both the Body and it are arrived to a. 


| ſtate of maturity, it will not require that. reft which, we are ſure, the 


Body and its Organs require. Although, therefore, I am inclined 
to believe, that neither the Animal nor the Intellectual Principle is 
perpetually active while clogged and incumbered with this Body; yet 
I think it impoſſible to believe that our Intellectual part will be ſo 
ſoon tired with thinking, or our animal part in operating upon the 
forms in our Phantaſia, as the Body is with Motion, the Eye in See- 
ing, the Ear with Hearing, or the Nerves, which are ſuppoſed to 


And, 


De Rep. Lib. 9. in initio, 


a a> a © a 
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And, accordingly, we find that, while we are awake, our Intellect, or 
our Imagination, is perpetually at work, though our Body, and all 
its Senſes, may be perfectly at reſt, And, as there is no other 
difference betwixt Sleep and a ſtate of that kind, except that we are 
under a temporal incapacity of perceiving objects of Senſe, ſo that 
our Senſes can no longer perform the office of Porters, to uſe the 
ſimile of Syneſius, and inform the Mind who knocks at the door, a 
ſtate which we are ſometimes in even when we are awake, if we 
be thinking intenſely, it would be contrary to all reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that, at all times, or even for the greater part, when the Body reſts 
in Sleep, the Mind ſhould loſe its natural activity. 


Thus, I think it appears, that, however wonderful a phaenome- 
non Dreaming may ſeem to a vulgar Man, it would appear wonder- 
ful to the philoſopher if we did not Dream. And I am perſuaded we 
Dream very much oftener than we know of : For we either are not 


attentive to our Dreams, and at pains to recolle& them ; or we have 


not the faculty of recollecting them, which is the caſe with reſpect 


to a great deal of our waking thoughts ; for there is no man alive, 
that at night can recolle& one half of what paſſed in his Mind 
through the day. 


2do, As our Dreams are entirely the operation of our Phantaſia, = 


there be no Phantaſia, or if it be very weak and imperfect, there 


will be no Dreams, or very few, And this, as I have ſaid “, I take 
to be the true reaſon for children, and even ſome elderly people, ha- 
ving no Dreams, and not the Material Cauſe aſſigned by Ariſtotle. 


3ti0, From the ſame principle, of our Phantaſms in our Sleep, that 
is, our Dreams properly ſo called, being entirely the work of our 
Phan- 


Page 243. 247. 263. 
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Phantaſia, it follows, that, as Conſciouſneſs belongs only to Intel- 
le, in our Dreams, which are truly ſuch, and nat operations of 
our Intellect, we have no Conſciouſneſs nor Memory of any thing 
that is paſt, but are entirely occupied with the preſent Phan- 
talms: And, as it is only by means of the Intellect that we 
recollect our Dreams, for want of which it is impoſſible to be- 
lieve that the Brutes have any recollection of theirs, if our In- 
telle& be weak, or if the Sleep, we have been in, was very pro- 
found, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that, if there be any recollection 
at all of our Dreams, it will be very imperfet. And this, I think, 
may account, both for children not remembering their Dreams, if 
they have any, and for full grown people not remembering the 
Dreams that they have in the beginning of the night when they 
Sleep ſoundeſt ; and I ſhould ſuppoſe that thoſe people who, it is faid, 
do not Dream at all, were defective in the Intellect, as well as the 
Phantaſia. | 


40, From the ſame principle, we may account for our having no 
Idea in our Dreams of what is paſt, or of Tame in general, which is 
an Idea belonging entirely to Intellect; for, when we form the Idea 
of Time, we compare together what is n and Ia; and the Inter- 
val betwixt theſe two is what we call Time. Now, it is impoſſible 
that the Phantaſia, any more than the Senſe, can make this compa- 
riſon; and therefore its objects are all apprehended, like the ob- 
jects of Senſe, without any diſtinction of paſt, preſent, or Future. 


Sto, The colours with which the Phantaſia paints its objects in our 
Sleep muſt be much more bright than when we are awake, and the 
Shapes and Figures it repreſents more ſtriking and lively, not only 
for the reaſons given above, but becauſe the operations of our Phan- 
taſias are not diſturbed and interrupted by the intruſion of the ob- 
jects of Senſe, as in the day- time; and, becauſe our Minds being 

more 


OY 


more diſengaged from our Bodies while we are aſleep, than while 
we are waking, it is natural that all the operations, both of 
the Phantaſia and the Intellect, ſhould be more perfect than 
when we are awake; and the Phantaſia being under no controul 
from the judgment, Fancy has its full play. Hence it comes that 
men of good Imaginations ſee in their Dreams ſuch ſcenes as no 
poet can deſeribe. And Mr Thomſon, in his Caſtle of Indolence, 
has, I believe, given as good a deſcription of them as is poſſible, by 
telling us chat they are not to be me in the n moſt 
nn lines. . 


N. fair NisGous ! 4 e no! 

My Muſe will not attempt your fairy land + 

She has no Colours that, like you, can glow ; 

To catch your vivid ſcenes too groſs her hand. 

But ſure it is, was u' er a ſubt ler band © , 
Than theſe ſame guileful Angel-ſeeming Sp'rites, 

Who thus, in Dreams, voluptuous, ſoft, and bland, 
Pour d all th' Arabian Heaven upon our nights, 

And bleſs'd them oft befides with more refin'd delights. 


1 think, however, he has ſucceeded pretty well in deſeribing them 


in the preceding ſtanza, which I am ſure the reader will not be ſorry 


that I tranſcribe, as I think it as fine deſcriptive * as is to be 
found in this, or in any other language. 


And hither Morpheus ſent his kindeft Dreams, 
Raifing a world of gayer tinct and grace; 

Oer which were ſhadowy caft Elyfian gleams, 
That play d, in waving lights, from place to place, 
And ſhed a roſeat ſmile on Nature's Face. © 
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Not Titian's pencil &er could fo array,, Atl 
So fleece with clouds, the pure aethereal fpace; 
Ne could it cer ſuch melting forms diſplay, e tut, 
As logſe in flowery beds all languiſhingly lay. | 


Such Dreams a man of poetic genius will have, if his body be 
not diſeaſed, nor Mind diſordered by Paſſion. But, if he be a phi- 
loſopher of the higheſt kind, whoſe thoughts, as Milton ſays, 
Commerce with the ſkies, he may enjoy in his Dreams a kind of 
beatific viſion, ſuch as is mentioned in a piece of very antient phi- 
loſophy, entitled, © The Chaldean Oracles“: And I am perſuaded 
that it was in Viſions or Dreams ſuch as theſe, thatPlotinus and ſome 
others of thoſe myſtical Platoniſts of later times pretended to be 
united with the Supreme God F. Of this every man may believe 
what he thinks proper: but have no doubt that a man, ſuch as I 
have deſcribed, will, in his Sleep, live in a world very different from 
chat he lives in rr awake, and very much finer, | 


On the other hand, if Men live intemperately, if their de 
are chiefly of the corporeal kind, their Imaginations, ſleeping as 
well as waking, will be filled with groſs and ſenſual objeas ; and 
their Dreams will be wild, broken, and diſorderly ; and, as the diſ- 


orders of their Mind and Body increaſe, their Dreams will become 


moſt terrible, ſuch as the lame Poet deſcribes, 
But 


here is a collection of theſe Oracles made by Pletho, with a commentary, both 
of him and Pſcllus, upon them, publiſhed in Paris in 1C09, by one Johannes Op- 
ſppoacus. See page 81. and 90. of that collection, where it is ſaid that the Philo- 
ſopher, in ſuch Dreams, ſees nothing that has form or ſhape, but only a ſhining 
light. Syneſius alſo ſpeaks of men in thejr Dreams 0 exalted to an imme- 
diate communication with the Divinity. 


+ See Vol. I. page 40. 
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But for thoſe Fiends, wham blood and broils delight ; 

Who hurl the wretch, as if to hell outright, _ 

Down, down black gulphs, where ſullen waters Sleep; 
Or hold bim clambering all the fearful night 

On beetling cliffs, or. pent in ruins deep : 

They, till due time ſhould ſerve, were bid far hence to keep. 


When a man is in that ſituation, he is, 1 think, as miſerable as a 
man can be in this life; for, even Sleep, that balm of woe, as 
Shakeſpeare calls it, our refuge from the miſeries of life, makes this 
man more miſerable than he was before, and preſents to him ano- 
ther world, which, if he has any notion of a future ſtate, muſt give 
him terrible apprehenſions of the world he is to go into when this 
life is at an end. But, betwixt a life of virtue and philoſophy, and 
this extremity of vice and miſery, there are many intermediate de- 
grees ; and, according as our lives come near to one or other of the 
two extreines, our Dreams will be better or worſe, Of the genera- 
lity of men, who are not remarkable either way, the Dreams are 
commonly trifling and inſignificant, giving very little pleaſure or 
pain; and therefore they are very little obſerved; nor, indeed, do 
they deſerve any notice; and, if a man of that kind were to keep a 
regiſter of his Dreams, as Syneſius advifes, it would be a moſt in- 
ſignificant one. Of ſuch a Man even the waking Imaginations are 
but trifling, and not worthy of being remembered. Thoſe in his 
Sleep, when under no controul from his judgment, muſt be ſtill 
more inſigniſicant. 


To aſk a reaſon for the Phantaſms of ſuch a man, either waking 
or ſleeping, would be a ſuperfluous inquiry; becauſe he is neither 
in the natural animal ſtate, or in the ſlate of a perfect rational crea- 
ture. In the firſt of theſe ſtates, his Phantaſia, his Appetites and 
Dehres, and all his Actions, would be governed ag unerring Wiſ- 
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dom, commonly known by the name of Inſtinct; and then, no 
doubt, a reaſon might be given for every appearance in his Phanta- 
ſia. And accordingly, I am perſuaded, that, in the Mind of the 
Brute, at leaſt of ſuch of them as are in the natural ſtate, there is 
no Phantaſm which has not a direct tendency, either to the preſer- 
vation of the Individual, or the continuation of the race. Again, in 
the perfect man, his Phantaſia, as well as his Intellect, is governed 
by perfect Reaſon; his Theorems of Science are without error, and 


upon the moſt important ſubjects; and his Imagination, both ſleep- 


ing and waking, is full of the faireſt forms, and the fineſt ſcenes, of 
Nature and of May. Nor do theſe Phantaſms ariſe in the Mind at 
random, but are called up by the governing Power, regularly, and 
in .qrder, fox; certain; purpoſes, On the other hand, the Phantaſia 
of a vulgar man is influenced by a bad habit of Body, and is go- 
verned by. falſe opinions, and unruly paſſions, and therefore his 
Phantaſms are the cauſe of much diſorder and miſery in his life; nor 
do they ariſe with any order or regularity ; and, though there may 
be ſome connection among them, it is not worth inquiring about, or 
finding out. Such, therefore, being the influence of our Phantaſia 
upon human Life, it was an excellent prayer to the Gods, of ſome 


philoſopher whoſe name I have forgot, To give him good Phan- 


taſms: But it is a vain prayer, unleſs we live a virtuous and or- 
derly lite, and cultivate good affections and nn 


Fr rom this account that 1 have given of Dreams, it appears that I 
differ from Mr Baxter, who derives all Dreams of every kind from 
the operations of other Spirits upon our Spirits. But, though I be- 
lieve, as he does, that there are above, below, and round about us, 
multitudes of other Minds, millions, as Milton ſays “; yet, as Nature 


does nothing but for ſome purpoſe, I cannot believe that any of 


thoſe Minds are ſo idly m. as to inſpire our trifling Dreams. 
And 


* Paradiſe Loſt, Book iv. v. 678. 
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And even thoſe of the better kind may, I think, be derived from a 
Phantaſia well regulated, and a ſound conſtitution of Body and 
Mind. | But 1 am now to fpeak of Dreams, which, I believe, 
are from Jove, as Homer fays, or from ſome Superior Mind 
communicating with our Minds, and imparting to them knowledge, 
which they could not otherwiſe attain. The Dreams I mean are 
thoſe oy s which future events are foretold. 


And dive I differ from Syneſius, who diſtinguiſhes, of theſe pro- 
phetic Dreams, ſuch as are plain and unambiguous, from thoſe that 
are ambiguous and enigmatical. The former, he admits, are from 
Superior Powers; but the latter he derives from certain effluvia or 
idols, as he calls them, which fly off from things future as well as 
preſent, and are imperfectly repreſented in the Mirror of our Phan- 
taſia, ſo as to require much attention and obſervation in order to di- 
vine futurity from them, But I make no ſuch diſtinction; and I 


ſay that all Dreams which are truly prophetical are MP 


plain, 


And, in the fit * though I agree with Synefius, that bur 
Phantaſia is the ſeat of the forms of things in generation and cor- 
ruption, as our Intelle& is of Ideas of things eternal; yet, I cannot 


be convinced that the human Phantaſia contains all things in gene- 


ration and corruption, the future as well as the preſent, any more 
than that our Intellect contains all Ideas; but 1 believe that the ca- 
pacity of each of them is limited. But, 24ly, if I did believe that 
our Phantaſia was as comprehenſive as he makes it, I muſt ſee a 
reaſon why, at one time, I ſhould ſee futurity in it, and not at ano- 
ther; for no body will ſay that we always ſee future events, though, 

according to Syneſius, they be always in the Phantaſia. I muſt 
therefore know how they come to be produced to our view at one 
time, and not at another. This, I know, he accounts for by his 
Idols or gw but theſe, as I have ſaid, are mere fictions, and, I 


think, 
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think, altogether inconceiveable with refpet to things not yet 


come into exiſtence. But, even admitting this hypotheſis, Syneſius 
himſelf confeſſes that there is no art of connecting and piecing 
together thoſe imperfect images, ſo as to make a connected ſtory 
of them, that is, in other words, expounding Dreams ; but that 
it is merely a thing of experience and obſervation, without any 
rcaſon or principle to guide us; and therefore it muſt be very uncer- 


| tain, depending altogether upon the ſtate the Phantaſia is in, which 
muſt be very different, even in the ſame men, at different times, ac- . 


cording to the changes of their habit of Body, or diſpoſition of Mind. 


Rejecting, therefore, Synefius's diſtinction, I hold that, by no art, 


experience, or obſervation, we can find ont a meaning in Dreams 
| Other than what they plainly import; and that all Dreams, truly 


prophetical, are clear and unambiguous. And I agree with Syneſi- 
us, that thoſe Dreams are not derived from the Mind itſelf, but pro- 


ceed from ſome Superior Power; and ſo far I alſo agree with Mr 
Baxter. 


As I moſt firmly believe that there are other Minds in the Uni- 
verſe beſides ours, and that betwixt our Mind and the Supreme, there 


are other, Minds interpoſed in infinite ſubordination, ſome of them 


of knowledge and power very much ſuperior to ours; ſo I alſo believe 
that theſe Minds may, and often do, communicate with ours. Our 
Minds communicate with one another, by the means of bodily or- 


gans, which is the neceſſary conſequence af their being embodied as 


they are, not with a thin aethereal vehicle, but with a groſs corpo- 
real frame, which ſome of the antient philoſophers compared to the 
ſhell of an oyſter. But that pure Spirits can communicate with 
one another, and even with our Mind, embodied as it is, without 
the uſe of bodily organs, I think there is no reaſon to doubt. That 
the Supreme Mind communicates in this way with our Mind, every 

| genuine 
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genuine Theiſt, who belteves in the Providence of God, and his 
influence in the aſſairs of men, (not to ſpeak of Chriſtians), muſt, 
{ think, neceſſarily believe. And, if ſo, there can be no reaſon for 
doubting that thoſe Superior Minds, whom it is moſt likely that the 
Supreme employs in ſuch purpoſes, have an intercourſe with our 
Minds, and do ſometimes reveal to us future events. 


If the reader is diſpoſed to allow this to be poſſible, he ſurely will 
not think it improbable that it ſhould be in our Sleep, when the 
Mind is not diſturbed by the tumult of the Senſes, or the hurry and 
buſtle of the world. It is not, however, to every Mind, or upon 
every flight occaſion, that this revelation is made, but it is to a 
Mind ſedate and compoſed, and well prepared by religion and phi- 
loſophy, as Syneſius has obſerved, for the Divine Illumination ; and 
it is always to ſerve ſome good purpoſe, Peron the perſon him- 
ſelf, or others. | | | . 


? - 
* ? J 


| The revelation is always in one of two ways: Either by ſonie 


| perſon, human or divine, who appears to us in our Pream, and 


tells us that ſuch a thing is to happen; or by a Viſion, in Which the 
thing is repreſented to us as preſent. This viſion of the night very 
much reſembles thoſe viſions of the day which are called the Second 


Sight: And they are not to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe trances in- 


to which the Scripture tells us the holy men of old did ſometimes 
fall; for ſuch Trances I hold to have been no other than Dreams 
while they were awake. 5 
There are, I know, very many, in this unbelieving age, who will 
think that all I have ſaid, concerning Prophetic Dreams, is no better 
than a Dream ſuch as their own, I will, therefore, for the fake of 
thoſe who are not to be convinced by reaſon and argument, which, 
[ believe, is the caſe of the moſt of thoſe who at preſent call them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves philoſophers, mention ſome facts concerning Dreams, of this 
kind, which, I think, are well vouched. Some of theſe I have al- 
ready mentioned in the Firſt Valume*, and I will gow give an ac- 
count of the moſt extraordinary Dreamer that perhaps ever was, 
though very little known even to Scholars; I mean Ariſtides the So- 
P hiſt, ſo they called at that time Rlietoricians, who compoſed and 
pronounced orations on ſubjects of learning and philoſophy : Such 
vas Dion Chryſoſtom, who lived before his time; Maximus Tyrius, 
who lived much about the ſame time ; and Libanius and Themiſtus, 
who flouriſhed in later times. They were truly, what the name So- 
»hift imports, Philoſophers as well as Orators ; for the ſtudy of Phi- 
loſophy was at that time always joined with Learning and the Stu- 
dy of Eloquence. This Sophiſt was from Adrianus, a town of Io- 
nia. He flouriſhed under the Antonines, the moſt learned age that 
has been ſince the days of Auguſtus Caeſar: and was known both to 
Antoninus Pius, and to Marcus, and was highly eſteemed by both of 
them. He had the greateſt reputation of any man of letters of his 
age, and is mentioned with high commendations by ſeveral later wri- 
ters, none of whom ſpeak of him as a liar or an impoſtor. This 
man, about the thirty-ſecond year of his age, was ſeized with a vio- 
lent diſeaſe, or rather a complication of diſeaſes : For his lungs, his 
nerves, and his inteſtines, were all affected, and he had almoſt a 
continual fever ; ſo that he was reduced to a ſtate of the greateſt 
weakneſs, and was given over by all his phyſicians. In this ſtate he 
continued for no leſs than thirteen years, during all which time he 
had a conſtant communication with Superior Powers, both by 
Dreams and Viſions. Of theſe he has given us a very particular ac- 
count in ſix diſcourſes f, which he calls the Sacred Diſcourſes, writ- 
ten not at all in the ſtyle of an Oration, though they are numbered 


among his Gn but in tha ſtyle of a plain narrative. Theſe 

| Powers 
* Vol. i. p. 155. 
+ Page 273. of the Oxiord Edition, 
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powers appeared t to him under the form of different Diviuſties, ſuch 


as Eſtutaþius, Apollo, and Minerva, but particularly of Aſculapius, 
whom he cönſiders as his tütelary God, and from whom he got the 
moſt pafticulaf ditedions for . cure of his diſeaſe, which, at 
laſt, was cured accordingly. Theſe directions he did not at firſt ſet 
down in writing, nor what he did in conſequence of them; but, af- 
terwards, by the ſpecial order of the God, he wrote them down, as 
far as his memory ſerved him; and he has carriedthe narrative down 
tothe twelfth year of his diſeaſe, in the beginning of which he breaks 
off abruptly , being probably prevented by death from finiſh- 
ing it. Beſides the Dreams, without number, concerning the cure 
of his diſeaſe, he got directions, by Dreams and Viſions, in many 
other things ; and, particularly, he eſcaped being ſwallowed up by a 
great earthquake, which almoſt totally deſtroyed Smyrna while he 
was there, by being ordered in a Dream to go to a certain place in 


the neighbourhood of the town, and there to build an altar, and to 
lacrifice to Jupiter: And he ſays the earthquake juſt ſtopped at that | 


place . Another time, he ſays, Minerva with her Xgis, ſuch as ſhe 
was repreſented by Phidias's ſtatue of her in Athens, appeared to him 
when three other perſons were preſent, who did not ſee her, as he did, 


except when ſhe mounted up into the air and went out of fight, 


but heard her ſpeak to him; and he has told us what ſhe 
ſaid 1. What was chiefly preſcribed to him by #ſculapius, (be- 
ſides many drugs which he mentions), was the uſe of the cold bath, 
when the froſt was ſo ſevere that he could not get into the water 
Vol. II. Nn | without 


* Page 318. 


+ Ibid, 
+ Page 300. She put him in mind of the Odyſſey, and ſaid that he 'ought to 


believe, from what he then ſaw, that the aſſiſtance which Homer ſaid ſhe had given 
to Ulyſſes and Telemachus was not fabulous, and that he might expect the like aſ- 
ſtance from her. 


— 
* 
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without breaking the ice: And, in the ſame weather, he was or- 
dered to wear nothing but a linen tunic, to go barefoot, and to ſleep 
in the open air. Once, he ſays, after uſing the cold bath, he was 
not only immediately relieved, as to all his bodily complaints, but 
he was in a ſtate of Mind ſo pleaſant, that, he ſays, he cannot de- 
ſcribe it, otherwiſe n by telling us, that it was ſomething more 


than human “. 


Thoſe who believe that there is nothing in Heaven or Earth 
but Body, will, I know, laugh at ſuch ſtories,” becauſe they can- 
not account for them by any Powers of Matter or Mechaniſm; 
but I, who firmly believe that I have a Mind, as well as a Body— 
that there are other Minds in the Univerſe, infinitely ſuperior to 
mine in knowledge and power—and that theſe Minds may commu- 
nicate with the Human, and at no time more probably than in 
Sleep—cannot diſcover any thing incredible in this narrative of A- 
riſtides. I therefore examine the evidence of it, as I do of an) 
other fact that appears extraordinary, but not impoſſible ; and I can 
fee no reaſon for rejecting the teſtimony of a man of ſuch reputa- 
tion as Ariftides, ſo much honoured and eſteemed, by nor only the 
greateſt, but the beſt men of his age, particularly the Emperor Mar- 
cus Antoninus, and by whole cities, ſuch as the city of Smyrna, 
that erected a ſtatue to him, When I alſo conſider how much he 
has been celebrated, not only in his own time, but by writers who 
lived after him, without the leaſt hint, by any one of them, of a ſu- 
fpicion. that he was a liar or impoſtor, which if Pope Pius the 
Fourth had believed, he would never have erected a ſtatue to him 
yet to be ſeen in the Vatican, I cannot perſuade myſelf that ſuch a 
man would have gone on, in a ſeries of lying and impoſture, for 
ſo many years, without any motive, that appears, either of intereſt 

or 


| Page 296. 
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or of vanity. . Intereſt he could have none: And, as to vanity, the 
diſcourſes, in which he gives an account of his Dreams, and of the 
cures preſcribed to him, are not, as I have obſerved, written in the 
Oratorial and Epideictie Style; nor does it appear that they ever were 
pronounced as Orations. Neither does any author, who ſpeaksof him, 
{ay that he acquired any reputation by his Dreams, but "Y by 
his Floquenee and Learning. 


I cannot therefore reject ſuch evidence, except upon the credit of 
a ſound and ſolid ſyſtem of philoſophy, ſhowing that theſe facts are 
either abſolutely impoſſible, or in the higheſt degree improbable. 
But I am acquainted with no ſuch philoſophy. On the contrary, 
the philoſophy I have learned favours very much the credibility of 
the narrative: For, in the firſt place, it aſſures me that the Soul 
will exiſt ſeparated from the Body, after its union with the Body is 
_ diſſolved by Death; and then, being diſincumbered of its load, it 


will exert its native Powers, and enjoy more freely the communi- 
cation with Superior Minds: 240, It is natural to chink that, though 
the ſeparation betwixt the Body and Mind be not entire, as in death, 
but the connection only impaired, and, in ſome degree, looſened 
by diſeaſe, the Mind may even then act more by itſelf, and be more 
favoured by extraordinary communications, than at other times: 
ztio, The Mind, in ordinary Sleep, is more diſengaged from the Bo- 
dy, and more at its eaſe, than at other times, not being chen diſturb- 
ed by the Senſes, which, when we are awake, are conſtantly ſolicit- 
ing it, and importuning it, as it were, by the objects which they 


preſent to it. The connection, therefore, betwixt the Mind and Body 
of Ariſtides being looſened in both theſe ways, it is no wonder that 


he had Dreams and Viſions of an extraordinary kind: — And, laſtly, 
however improbable it might be that a vulgar man ſhould be ſo much 


favoured of Heaven, yet, if we ſuppoſe that there may be an extra- 
ordinary interpoſition of Providence in favour of any man, it may 
Nen 2 be 
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be well ſuppoſed in favour of ſo extraordinary a man and a philoſo- 
pher, ſuch as Ariſtides was. 


It may be objected, that, if we give credit to the Dreams of Ar- 
riſtides, we muſt believe in the heathen religion, and in the ex- 


iſtence of ſuch Deities as Æſculapius, Apollo, and Minerva. But to this 
anſwer, that, as we are to ſuppoſe that Ariſtides was a believer in 


the religion of his country, it was proper that the Spirits, that ap- 
peared to him, ſhould aſſume ſuch ſhapes as would give them credit 
with him, and diſpoſe him to follow their counſels. 


But if, after all, the reader ſhould de inclined to reject the autho- 
rity of Ariſtides, as a Heathen and favouring the Heathen reli- 
gion, I ſhould defire to know what objection he has to the eredibi- 
tity of the Chriſtian Biſhop Syneſius. He fays that, in his Dreams, 
he was forewarned of dangers that threatened him, which, by that 
means, he eſcaped *: By the ſame means, he ſucceeded in the bu- 
ſineſs in which he was engaged ; particularly in his embaſly to Arca- 
dius the Emperor, from Cyrene and other Greek citiesf : He philoſo- 
phiſed too, he ſays, in his Sleep, and diſcovered things which he could 
not find out while awake: He compoſed, likewiſe, in his Dreams; 
and, of what he had compoſed before, while he was awake, he 
ſmoothed the ſtyle, taking it down, and making it leſs turgid t. This 
very work upon Dreams he was directed to compoſe by a Dream 
And he wrote the whole of it that very night 5. And, from the ac- 
count he gives of the effect it had, both upon himſelf and others, 


when it was read over, it is plain that he thought he was inſpired 


when he wrote it. And it is probably to this ſtory that Nicepho- 
rus, his commentator, alludes, when he ſays that he wrote like one 
inſpired ||. Even in hunting, by which, he ſays, and by his books 

he 

* Page 123. 124. + Page 124. 

t Page 123. From what he ſays in this paſſage, it appears that the obſcurity of 
his ſtyle aroſe chiefly from his imitation of the antient Attic, and his uſing new 
and ſtrange words, which he made hiraſelf to expreſs bis conceptions. 

{ Epiſt. 153. towards the end, page 293. edit. Petavii, 

See page 253. of this Vol. in the Note, 
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he lived, he was directed, by his Dreams, when and where he was to 
find the Game f. In ſhort, from his account of the matter, it ap- 
pears that, through his whole life, in his buſineſs, his ſtudies, and 
even his ſports, he was guided by the counſels and ſuggeſtions of 
a genius, that accompanied him through life, but communicated with 
him chiefly in Dreams; whereas the Genius of Socrates gave him 
warning, for the greater part, when he was awake f, never inciting 
him to do any thing, (for he had no need of that, being by nature 
diſpoſed to every thing good and virtuous), but reſtraining him from 
ſome things which would have proved fatal to him. Of this Plato 


has given one or two * 


I aſk again, upon the credit of what ſyſtem of philoſophy I onght 
to reje the teſtimony of ſo eminent a biſhop of the primitive 


chureh, who, beſides, was the greateſt philoſopher of his age, and 


one of the worthieſt and beſt men of that or of any other age 9 


Againſt authorities, ſo reſpectable, I know nothing that can be ſaid, 
except that ſuch things do not happen in our age ; and that men, in all 
ages andhnations, have been always the ſame, equally religious, virtuous, 
and learned; and that, in every age and nation, there have been at 
all times ſuch men as Ariſtides, Syneſius, and Socrates, But this, I 
think, no man, who is either ſcholar or philoſopher, will maintain; 
and though he be neither, yet, if he is a man. of common obſerva- 
tion, and has lived as long as I have done, he will perceive a de- 
celine of men, even in his own time, both in Mind and Body. 


But, 


+ Page 123. 
t The Genius, or Daemon, as it was called, of 8 ſpoke to him in an au» 


dible voice, as Plato relates in the Theages. Es); yep Ti d, Neige Nrn. e 
naides Gghautrer N reve N reer Gary, a, drr , "Ric H , Yu νẽ 
r, eννιον 'axrorgery), geg. N 'ovdirors, &c, It was the opinion of the An- 
tients, that every man had a Genius that attended him through life, though he did 
not manifeſt himſelf, as the Genius of Socrates did, but was of a Divine Nature, 
and therefore is called by Horace, Natura Deus bumanae. 

F See a very particular account of him by Tillemont, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorv, 
Vol. xii. p. 499+ 
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But, if he is a philoſopher, he will not only know that it i ſo, but 
he will know that, of neceſſity, it muſt be ſo; becauſe he will ſec 
it, as a philoſopher ſhould ſee ow oF in its cauſes. 


It remains now only to inquire into the Final Cauſe of Dreaming, 
without the knowledge of which there could be no philoſophy of 
Dreams: For philoſophy is the knowledge of Cauſes; and the Final 
Cauſe, as I have obſerved, is the Firſt and Principal Cauſe, and may 
be ſaid to be the Cauſe of Cauſes. The works of man nobody pre- 
tends to underſtand, unleſs he knows the purpoſe for which they are 
intended; and the ſame is true of the works of God, 


1 will begin with thoſe Dreams which I hold to be in the ordi- 


nary courſe of Nature, Theſe, I think, I have ſhown to be neceſſa- 


ry; ſo that, unleſs the nature of our Minds and Bodies be al- 


tered, there muſt be Dreams, They are therefore a part of the 
ſyſtem of Nature; and, if that ſyſtem be the work of Infinite Wiſ- 
dom, it is impoſſible but that ſome end muſt be propoſed and attained 
by them: For every thing in Nature is for ſome end; and, though 
there may be many things in Nature, of which we cannot diſcover 
the end, our limited underſtandings not being able to comprehend 
the whole ſyſtem, theſe things, for the greater part, are out of the 
common courſe of Nature ; but it would be ſtrange if we could diſ- 
cover no purpoſe or deſign in what happens every day, and with 
reſpect to ourſelves too, and in our own little world. Every body muſt 
acknowledge that our philoſophy of Man would be ridiculouſly im- 
perfect, if we could give no account for what purpoſe we are in this 
world, and to what end we live while we are waking. Now, our 
Sleeping Life is nearly equal to our Waking ; and, therefore, 
if we could give no account of it, we ſhould know but half of hu- 


man life, 
If 
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If we believe that the Almighty is good as well as wiſe, we muſt 5 
like wiſe believe that his intention is to make all his creatures happy, | -- 
ſo far forth as is conſiſtent with general Laws, without which it is im- | of . 
poſſible that there can be a ſyſtem of Nature. Further, it is impoſſible ti 7 
but that Intelligent and Senſitive Beings, who alone are capable of 2 
happineſs or miſery, muſt, if they be in action, feel either pleaſure or * 
pain, and, conſequently, muſt, in ſome degree, be either happy or mi- 1 
ſerable. And, therefore, as our Senſitive and Intelligent parts are un- "7 
doubtedly active in our Sleep, it is impoſſible that ſtate can be indif- * 
ferent to us, but muſt be a ſource either of happineſs or miſery, 225 
Moreover, by the conſtitution of our Nature, Virtue neceſſarily makes 2 
our Happineſs, and Vice our Miſery ; and, if they make the Happi- | 
neſs or Miſery of our Waking Life, it would be extraordinary if they | 3 
had no influence either way upon our Life in Sleep. But it has been 5 ; 
ſhown ' that the Dreams of a wicked man make a great part of his Þ 
Miſery ; and, indeed, without them, he could not be ſaid to be com- | : 
pletely miſerable. Now, it would be a ſtrange order of things, and * 


a very unequal diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, if they did 
not likewiſe make part of the happineſs of a virtuous man ; and, 
that they do ſo, I think I have likewiſe ſhown : And, indeed, it is 
impoſſible, by the nature of things, but that there ſhould be a con- 
formity betwixt our Sleeping and our Waking Thoughts; and, as the 
Waking Thoughts of the virtuous man are far better and happier, 
ſo muſt alſo his Sleeping Thoughts be. As few men, however, very 
few, are virtuous in any high degree, and fewer ſtill are philoſo- * 
phers, it cannot be expected that we ſhould enjoy any great happi- 2 
neſs in our Sleep, any more than Waking. But I maintain, that = $. 
man, who has good ſocial affections, and has love and friendſhip in 
his nature, and whoſe Body is not diſordered by an unnatural diet 
and an improper manner of living, will paſs many a pleaſant night 
in his Sleep, with friends and relations whom he loves and eſteems, 23 
and . 


e Page 274. 275. EE: 
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and with the dead as well as the living ; or,- if he has had the nus- 
fortune, which, I doubt, is the caſe of many in this age, not'to have 


\ 
known much Virtue or Worth, but is an Antient Scholar, his Ima- 
gination will raiſe from their tombs the heroes of Greece and r 0 
and make him enjoy their Society. a | [ 


And here I beg leave again to quote Mr Thomſon, in his Caſtle 
of Indolence, the fineſt allegorical poem in any language, and moſt 
complete, according to my judgment, both in ſtyle and verſification, 
and particularly beautiful upon the ſubject of Dreams, It is where 
he prays for good Dreams, in theſe ſweet verſes, following the 
ſtanza above mr ne ci of horror and ne 


$774 


From theſe foul Daemons ſhield the Seb gloom: 
Angels of Fancy and ꝙ Love] be near, 
And ver the Blank of Sleep diffuſe a bloom : 
Evole the ſacred, Shades of Greece and Rome, 
And let them Virtue with a look impart : 
Bui chief, a while, O ! lend us from the Tomb _ 
; 7 hoſe long-lo ot F riends for whom in Love we ſmart, . 
a And fill with pious awe, and joy-mixt woe the | — 


But, if to virtue and learning be Joined philoſophy, and if to both 
be added that cathartic manner of life &, by which the later Platoni- 
cians ſaid that they were diſengaged From the Body as much'as was 
poſkble 3 in this life, and their Minds exalted to a communication 
with Superior Minds, we ſhall then enjoy the greateſt happineſs that 
our nature is capable of in this ſtate, and, in our Sleeping Life, ſhall 
anticipate, in ſome degree, the Joys that are prepared for the reli- 
_ gious and virtuous in the other life that is to come with ir Sleep « of 
Death. | r v3 ov oof. re Sarees 34 
| | oe That 
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That there will be Dreams in that long Sleep, no man can doubt, 
who ſtudies human nature as a philoſopher, and conſiders particu- 
larly this phacnomenon of Dreaming ; for, if we have Dreams inthe 
death 'of each day's life, why ſhould we not have them in that 


longer death” which differs not from the other in any reſpect, ex- 
cept that the one concludes the life of many days, the other that of 


only one. In both, the Mind has no uſe of Senſes ; and if, never- 

theleſs, it be active in the one, why not in the other? And, upon 
the whole, I think the argument in favour of a ſeparate ſtate of the 
Soul, and of a future life, is ſo ſtrongly ſupported by Dreaming, 
that, if it could not not be proved to ſerve any other purpoſe, but to give 
the righteous hopes of a blefſed Immortality, and to deter the wicked 
from their fagitious.courſes by the fear of future Garg” in a ſeparate 
ſtate, I ould think that ſufficient, 

With ade to PC and ESR GE ee as I do not 
believe with Epicurus, that the Divinity takes no concern in the af- 
fairs of men, nor am convinced, by the 'arguments of ſome of our mo- 
dern philoſophers, that there is no ſuch thing as a particular Provi- 
dence, but that the affairs of men are governed by general laws, 
ſuch as thoſe which govern Matter and Motion “, I believe moſt 
firmly, that, in ſome ages and ſome nations of the world, 
future events were revealed to men in Dreams, by which great 
calamities, both to private men and to nations, have been pre- 
rented ; and my reaſon for ſo believing is, that I do not think hu- 


man wiſdom ſufficient to conduct men proſperouſly through this 
Vol.. U. | 0 ot! 2097 Life, 


* There i is i Difſertation to | prove this, in the tes of Ras lesend publica- 
tion of Captain Cook's firſt voyage round the world. It is as foreign to the purpoſe 
28 any thing that can be imagined : But ſuch writers are fond of every opportunity 
of ſhowing their infidelity, like the French Abbe Chappe, who, in giving an account 
of his journey through Ruſſia and Siberia to Tobolſki, takes occaſion to inform the 
reader that the human Soul is nothing but electrical Fire. . 
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Life, without ſuch extraordinary communications with Superior 
Minds. This was the opinion of all the antient world, p iloſophers 
as well as other men; and, accordingly, many Arent Kinds of 
Divigation were practiſed by different nations, of which ! Dreams 
appear to have been the moſt antient, We ſee from Homer What 
credit was given to them ia his time; nor does there appear to have 
been any other kind of Divination then practiſed, except that by the 
flight of Birds: And, at this day, it is the only Divination among 
the Indians of North America. | 
I81©160 5 A M57 

Hoy this kiad of "br has ceaſed : among us = in other 
nations of Europe, and how we come to be reduced to the State in 
which Iſrael was in the days of Saul, When the Lord anſwered 

not, neither by Dreams, nor by, Prophets *” is a matter of log 
diſcyiſian, and belang: not to this part of my work. Ali I ſhall ay 
at,pxeſent is, ati i: Appeaꝶeſto me meſt evident, both from the phi- 
lalophy, Sad tha hiſtory, of Map, that he is not the ſame animal, ei- 
ther in Body: or, Mind, that he was ig former ages; and, if he be 
much dagengrated, 34 ] ſuppoſe him to be, it is no wonder that 
cha, is not a, fit, voſſe} lan Dixing Inſpiration, or proper for Communi- 
cation; with Superio, Minds .- Hor the, prder of Nature requires that 
there, ſhould. be an aptitude in every thing for certain ends; and, 
in; one Hate r conditian, 2 thing will be fit for a certain . 
and,, in another condition, utterly unfit, . The age, in which Syne- 
ius lixedy yas far from, being one of the, beſt; Nor do I believe that 
he gould have had thoſe ſupernatural communications by Dreams, 
which he mentions, unleſs his Mind had been exalted by the ſtudy 
of the ſublimeſt philoſophy, exceedingly different from what we now 
call philoſophy, which is nothing elſe but Menſuration and Com- 


ne, Facts of Natural Hiſtory, Mechanics, and Properties of 


Lines 


. I Samuel, chap. xviii. 1 1. 16. 
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Lines and Figures, which never can give any conſiderable elevation 
to the Mind: Even in this more degenerate age, when men are 


both borg and educated worſe than they were then, I do not 


think it is impoſſible that a man, favoured of Heaven, may, by 
Religion and the ſtudy of the ſame philoſophy, be raiſed ſo much 
above other men, as to wy. about with kim the ſame oracle" that 


Syneſius d. 


Thoſe who have not ſtudied the hiftory and been of Hu- 
man Nature, nor have been taught to diſtinguiſh betwixt the natural 
| ſtate of the Animal and his artificial or civilized Nate, will be ſur- 
priſed to hear of ſuch a degeneracy, as I ſuppoſe, of the Species. But 
the learned in Man know that, from the time he forſook that mannet 
of life which God and Nature had appointed for him, he has been 
conſtantly degenerating in Body. —That, with reſpect to his Mind, 
he has, in the firſt periods of his progreſſion, wonderfilly improved, 
and, in a manner, created, or at feaſt reſuſcitated, bis Intellectual part. 
But, as all ſublunary things are, by Nature, dobmed to diciy and cor- 

ruption, in the latter ſtage of his progreſs he declines *atfo in Mind. 
But, if to this decline in the ordinary courſe” of Natüte be added 
Wealth and Luxury, and their neceſſary contomitants, Vice and Diſ- 
eaſe, his degeneracy” goes on with rapidity} ; and he becomes, at laſt, 
when he is grown as weak as he is wicked, the moſt alem päble, 

as well as the moſt miſerable, of all the creatures that*G6d has 


made * For, * that degenerate ftare, Be will be valn, and dre mere 
6 eve M11121/37i:11O- 00 0 2 n beg — . 
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Homer hes laid, * ſrom the South of Jupiter = that, of al the Animals 
upon this earth, Man'i is the moſt miſcrable : ] 164 
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So wretched had Vice and Folly made Men, even in the days of Homer, But 


they were then ſtrong of Mind and of Body; and therefore they were not contemp- 
tible. 
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-, 


| degehidrate the more vain. Now, Vanity is the proper object of Ridi- 


cule and Contempt: Nor is any Animal that God has made, even 
the meaneſt and loweſt, without Vanity, ridiculous or coutemptible, 


Religion; Philoſophy, and good Learning, may for a while ſtem the 
tide of Corruption and Depravity, and retard the deſtruction of ſuch 
Nation; but, if theſe be wanting, -the fall will be precipitate, and 


the concluſion muſt, be the utter extinction of the Nation : For 
it is law of Nature, that whatever grows worſe, and continues to 
grow-worle,” muſt end at laſt. + We ſee every day the extinction of 


Families; and, as+a Nation conſiſts of Families, for the ſame reaſon 


that Familles'are extinguiſhed, whole Nations may be ſo. Accord- 


ingly, we Know, with the greateſt certainty, that Nations diminiſh in 
numbers; id there ure examples in the hiſtory of mankind, of whole 


Nations, by graddal diminution, diſappearing at laſt altogether. But, 
as all the works Uf God are eternal, either as individuals or by fuc- 
ceſſidn, flothin periſhes utterly; but every thing is rene wed in ſome 
ſhape or another; and therefore” believe what the wiſe of antient 
times have taught, that there is to be a Taurywer, Or Renovation of 

Things, 


i ble. But the ſame Poet tells us, from the mouth of Neſtor, that the men in his time, 
or even in the time of the Trojan war, were nothing like thoſe of the age preceding. 
This, I know, the young men of the preſent age will not believe, but will think 
it a Vain boaſting of old men, peeviſh and diſcontented with the preſent times. But 


I defire to be informed how they can know paſt times, otherwiſe than by the teſtimo | 


ny of thoſe who lived in them. For, in order to compare two things, it ſeems ne- 
cefſary that ane ſhould know both : And there is nothing but an extraordinary ſupe- 
riority of genius that can enable a young man to judge better of preſent and paſt 
times, than an old man who has known both. By the ſame ſuperiority of genius, 
theſe men pronounce deciſively, that the modern life in Europe is preferable to thelife 
of a Savage of North America, contrary to the judgment of many, both French and 
Engliſh, who have tricd both lives, and could not be perſuaded to forſake the Sa- 


| vages, and return to their countrymen and friends. 
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Things, at certain periods. Upon this ſubje& we have a moſt excel- 
lent . * . in his fourth Eclogue *. 


"3 


— 
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have own that the Final Cauſe of all Dreams, natural or fu- 
pernatural,, is the ſame as the Final Cauſe of all the works of 
God the ae of all Intelligent and Senſitive Beings du- 
ring their whole Lives, not only their Waking but their Sleeping 
Life. And I will only add, that if I have not given full ſatio- 
faction to the philoſophical reader, I have, at leaſt, the merit of 
treating the ſubject more fully and methodically than any other 
modern, author, and of giving him an opportunity of thinking 
upon it himſelf, and trying to diſcover ſomething better with, reſpe& 
to a phaenomenon, which, if it were not ſo common, would be 
thought the moſt extraordinary belonging to Human Nature, and 
which alone appears to me ſufficient to convince, the, moſt detet - 
mined Materialiſt, that there is ſomething /in aur compoſition be · 
. We e e et 
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C H A P. VI. 52 „nb e 
Of Inſtinct, and the Nature of een from every acher Wi 
Mind hitherto mentioned. M is ſhown chiefly in the Generation and 
_ the Education of the Young. —Shown in Incubation—in the Flights 
of Birds of Paſſage, —Inſtin& Hrenger in the Natural State of the 
Animal, but wonderful Examples of it even in the Tame State. — 
' This Inſtinc of Animals, ſuperior to Human Intelligence. bat 
Inſtindt Man had in bis Natural State. Nat Jo much neceſſary to 
him as to other Animals in that State. His preſent State is directed 
Ey Intelligence, igſtead if Inſtinct. That x ſufficient to make Men 
happy, without the foxes of 72950 Powers. — 757 the Oti- 
„ e Ret © | SS IO SAG T_T. 
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HAT Pomr of Mind, by Uhieh it ojeritis: ſo * 

fully when its connection with the Body is loofened either 
by Sleep or Diſeaſe, and which I have endeavoured to explain 
and account for in the preceding. Chapter, is common; in ſome 
degree, to us and to the Brute. But the Power I am now to men- 
tion is peculiar to the Brute, and ſhaws, more, | Ahink, than any thing 
elſe, how impoſſible it is to, account for the, aperations even of the A- 
nimal Mind by Matter and Mechaniſm, and maniſeſts; at the ſame time, 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of Providence in providing ſo. wonderfully 
for the preſervation of the Animal race, which alone is capable of hap- 
pineſa. The, power, I mean, is denoted by a name well known, [n- 
inet: But the thing itſelf is little underſtood ;: for, I believe, very 
few know that it is a power quite diftin from Senſation; Imagina- 
tion, Memory, or even Reaſon, which are generally believed to be 
the only faculties belonging either to the Animal or Intellectual Na- 
ture: Neither is it acquired by imitation or inſtruQion. 


tt is employed, both for the preſervation of the individual and 
the continuation of the race; but, as the latter is more particulat- 


th 


fen 


ind 
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ly the care of Nature, it is in it that the power of Inſtin&t is moſt 
eminently diſplayed. The uſe of the parts of generation, and the 
various methods of copulation practiſed by different Animals, are 
certainly not diſcovered by any of the ' faculties of Mind above 
mentioned ; nor are they practiſed from imitation or inſtruction: 
But it is Nature herſelf that directs the Animal to do what is neceſ- 
fry oe _— = yank of _ Lind. | 


The e alſo of the young 18a * effect of this la- 
ſtinct; and likewiſe the preparation for it in ſome animals, particularly 
in thaſe whom Nature has directed to pair; being a thing neceſſary for 
tearing the offspring of certain ſpecieſes of animals. The beaſts that 
couple prepare holes and layers convenient for their purpoſe: And the 
fowls make neſts, ſome of them of moſt artificial conſtruction, where 
that is neceſſary ; and this, whether they be made by young or by o old 
birds ; ſo that it W F on 9K Fs Wy Pais and ny 
as we do. 2.4 naw Hu? 

5 canta | nit bong ©) HAT 54 eat 

"The. 3 of niche inn dhe bird-Kind alſo ſhows 4 450 
wonderful Inſtinct; for the female who fits upon the etzgs tür 
them once in twenty-four" hours, and alſo chan Sf > i of 
them, ſo that they all may be in their tun immediatehy ufder her 
breaſt, And, after the young are in this way sgl forth, it ls 
r how __ the oy join in the labour of rerifi them m. 
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go over ſeas at certain ſeaſons ; And, aceordingly; thelE birds df 


paſſage,! as they call them, know at what time to begin their flight, 
and what owe to CAFE. the en air without chart or 
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ferent; ways in which? Inſtinct directs animals to preſerve the 
individual, as Well a to continue the race, ſome of them much 
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excceding what human art or ſcience can do, But; I,do..not 
propoſe to write a Natural Hiſtory of Animals z my intention 
being qnly to ſhow what Inſtinct is. I ſhall, therefore, only 
further add, that, as Inſtinct is from Nature, it; ig ug, pub! 


moſt perfect in the natural ſtate: And yet there are animals in a. 


tame and domeſtieated ſtate, which ſhow a great deal of it. The dag. 
for example, who, in his natural ſtate, is an animal of prey, as 

much as the fox, being, as is now certainly known, of the ſame 
ſpecies, becomes ſo fond of his houſe and home, that, when he is 
carried away from it, he can firid his way back again, which, in 
many caſes, it would be impoſſible for us to do with all our art and 
ſcience: For it is a fact well known, that dogs, who have been 
carried by ſea from Scottand to London, have found their way 
back again by land to the very place from whence they had been 
taken away ; and in fo ſhort a time, that it was evident they 
muſt have taken the neareſt way : And I have heard a ſtory 
from a perſon whom 1 can believe, of a Ship Dog, that is, a 

dog bred aboard a ſhip, who had been accuſtomed always to fail 
with the ſhip, but having been left by fome accident at Leith 
when the ſhip failed, found his way acroſs 'the country to 
Lochfine, where the ſhip was fiſhing for herring. Whether the 
dog had ever been there before with the ſhip, I ,cquld not 
learn with any certainty ; but I was aſſured that he had never 
ttavelled before from Leith to Loehfine by land. I am, alſo wel! 
informed of a Tame Serpent, in the Eaſt Indies, which belonged to 
the late Lord Pigot, and was kept by him in the ſuburbs of Ma- 


draſs. This ſerpent was taken by the French, when they inveſted 


| Madraſs ; in the laſt war, and was, carried to Pondicherry in a clolc 
carriage, But from thence he found his way back again to his 
old quarters, which, it ſeems, he liked better, though Madraſs be 
- diſtant from Pondicherry above 100 miles. This information I have 
from a Lady, who was then in India, and had ſeen. the Serpent of- 


ten before his journey, and faw him after he returned. 
| Nor 
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Nor is it for no purpoſe that Nature has given to theſe animals 


this wonderful power of Mind; ſince without it they could not car- 


ry on their economy, or preſerve themſelves and their race, -For 
this purpoſe, Human Intelligence, as 1 have obſerved; would not be 
ſufficient; nor could the Dog and Serpeht, in the inſtances I have 
given, have fbund their way home, to which Nature had given 
them the diſpofrion to deut of that n 
only gude. * wohner A 196 ol: 2 um 
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Here, therefore, we have beg of Mind different from Hu- 
man Intelligence and ſuberlor t to it in ſo me Acede beſtowed by 
the Author of Nature upon the Bfutes for enabling thei to anſwer 
me ends of their being, ol to Ihe" the life för! hich — were 
| deſtined by Nature.” 8 Dor ad o' Das! vo meg 
% 2£v 1: yard: man c od of n: bat ; vert in 3s 
Thott O are not Seeg with the extenſive views which 
the antients had of Nature, and who judge of Mind *vny by the 
powers Which they ſee ecetted by the human Mind iu its preſent 
ſtate, do not know what to make of Inſtinct, and think it one of 
the myſteries of Nature not to be explained. But thoſe, who have 
ſtudied che philoſophy of ' Plato and Ariſtotle, know that Nature, as 
they define it, comprehends the Brute, as well as the Vegetable and 
Bodies unorganed—in ſhort, - whatever has not Intelligence and 
Conſciouſneſs, Now, if even Bodies unorganized, Brute and lifeleſs 
Matter, as it is commonly called, has an inward principte which 
governs its motions, and makes them all ſubſervient to the purpoſes 
of Nature, there would be ſomething very defective and anomalous 
in Nature, if her nobler production, I mean the Animal race, was 


not governed by the ſame principle. We are not, therefore, to won 


der, that the Animal does things which cannot be accounted for 
from any faculties that we at preſent poſſeſs, ſuch as Senſe, Memo- 
ry, Imagination, and OW provided it appear that thoſe 
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excceding hat human art or 'ſcience can do, Hut; I, do not 
propoſe to write, 'a Natural Hiſtory of Animals; my intention 
being qnly to ſhow what Inſtint is. I ſhall, therefore, only 
further jadd, that, as Inſtinct is from Nature, it; js zug, Foul, 
moſt perfect in the natural ſtate: And yet there, are animals in a. 
tame and domeſtieated ſtate, which ſhow a great deal of it. The dag, 
for example, who, in his natural ſtate, is an animal of prey, as 
much as the fox, being, as is now certainly known, of the ſame 
ſpecies, becomes ſo fond of his houſe and home, that, when he i: 
carried away from it, he can find his way back again, which, in 
many caſes, it would be impoſſible for us to do with all our art and 
ſcience: For it is a fat well known, that dogs, who have been 
carried by ſea from Scotland to London, have found their way 
back again by land to the very place from whence they had been 
taken away ; and in fo ſhort a time, that it was evident they 
muſt have taken the neareſt way: And I have heard a ftory 
from a perſon whom 1. can believe, of a Ship Dog, that is, a 

dog bred aboard a ſhip, who had been accuſtomed always to fail 
with the ſhip, but having been left by fome accident at Leith 
when the ſhip failed, found his way acroſs the country to 
Lochfine, where the ſhip was' fiſhing for herring. Whether the 
dog had ever been there before with the ſhip, I could not 


learn with any certainty ; but I was aſſured that he had never 


travelled before from Leith to Lochfine by land. I am. alſo well 
informed of a Tame Serpent, in the Eaſt Indies, which belonged to 
the late Lord Pigot, and was kept by him in the ſuburbs of Ma- 
draſs. This ſerpent was taken by the French, when they. inveſted 
| Madraſs in the laſt war, and was, carried to Pondicherry in a cloſe 


carriage, But from thence he found his way back again to his 


old quarters, which, it ſeems, he liked better,, though Madraſs be 
© diſtant from Pondicherry above 100 miles. This information I have 
from a Lady, who was then in India, and had ſeen the Serpent of- 


ten before his journey, and ſaw him after he returned. 
= | Nor 
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Nor is it for no purpoſe chat Nature has given to theſe. animals 


this wonderful power of Mind; ſince without it they could not ear- 
ry on their economy, or preſerve themſelves and their race, Fur 


this purpoſe, Human Intelligence, as I have obſerved; would not be 
ſufficient ;" nor could the Dog and Serpeht, in the inſtanoes I have 
given, have fbund their way home, to which Nature had given 
them the ditpofrion to — if that Intelligence had been their 
only guide. . oder et 
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Here, therefore, \ we have i facilty of Mind, different from Hu- 
man Intelligence and ſuperlor t to it in ſo me Fleet beſtowed by 
the Author of Nature upon the Bfutes for enabling theti to anfiver 
me ends of their being, and to Ie the" life for which _— were 
deſtined by Nature.” ate dh o Das! VE: ( 
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Thoſe "Who are not quaint wi the eftenifive views which 
the äntients had of Nature, and who judge of Mind -only by che 
powers wich they ſee exerted by the human Mind in its preſent 
ſtate, do not know what to make of Inſtinct, and think it one of 
the myſteries of Nature not to be explained. But thoſe, who have 
ſtudied ce philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle, know that Nature, as 


they define it, comprehends the Brute, as well as the Vegetable and 


Bodies unorganized—4n ſhort, whatever has not Intelligence and 
Conſciouſneſs, Now, if even Bodies unorganized; Brute and lifeleſs 
Matter, as it is commonly called, has an inward principte which 
governs its motions, and makes them all ſubſervient to the purpoſes 
of Nature, there would be ſomething very defective and anomalous 
in Nature, if her nobler production, I mean the Animal race, was 
not governed by the ſame principle. We are not, therefore, to won- 


der, that the Animal does things which cannot - be, accounted for 


from any faculties that we at preſent poſſeſs, ſuch as Senfe, Memo- 
ry, Imagination, and min provided it appear that thoſe 
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things are conducive to the being or well being of the Animal : But, 
on the contrary, it would be wonderful if faculties ſuperior to ours 
were not required to carry on the buſineſs of Nature. 


It may be ſaid that an Inſtinct, ſuch as that of the Dog 
and Serpent above mentioned, is not neceſſary, either for the pre- 
ſervation of the Individual, or the continuation of the Kind, But 
Nature is ſo benevolent, as to intend, not only the preſervation of 
Animals, but their pleaſure and happineſs. Now, it is well known 
what delight the tame and domeſticated Animals have, both in the 
Men and the other Animals with whom they are brought up, and 
what a fondneſs they contract for their houſe and home : And Na- 
ture has been ſo kind as to furniſh them with an Inſtinct, which en- 
ables them to gratify that inclination ; and which not only gives 
pleaſure and ſatisfaQtion to them, but is of great advantage to us; for 
without it the animals we have tamed would be of little advantage to 
us, and could hardly be kept by us. It is an inclination ſo natural 
to the whole animal race, that I think thoſe men who have not an 
attachment to their natale folum, their country, family, and friends, 
are deficient, even in the animal part of their nature, and ought to 
be accounted imperfect animals, as well as worthleſs intellectual crea- 
tures. | 


And here we may perceive that the ſame diſtinction, which I have 
made betwixt Man and Brute, is to be made betwixt Man and Na- 
ture; for Nature is that which acts without Intelligence, Conſciouſ- 
neſs, or knowing what it is doing, whether in Brute, Vegetable, or 
VUnorganized Bodies; being a Principle, which the great Author of 
Nature has beſtowed upon them, in order to make them fulfil the 
purpoſes of Nature: Whereas Man has Intelligence, Conſciouſneſs, 
knows what he does, propoſes certain ends, and deviſes means to 


. thoſe ends. 3 
e 


See p. 103. where I have ſpoken of this pleaſure which the Brutes enjoy, 3nd 
which, I ſay, is a pleaſure of Mind, and not of Body, 
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The operations af this Power of Nature, which we call Iaſtinct, are fo 
wondertully artificial in ſome animals, that I am not ſurpriſed that a 
man not learned in the philoſophy of Mind ſhould believe that they 
have Intelligence as well as we. Beſides the examples I have already 
given, I will give one more, taken from that moſt curious little inſect, 
the greateſt artiſt, perhaps, of the Brute kind; I mean the Bee. I be- 
lieve nobody will maintain, except it be for the pleaſure of diſpu- 
ting and contradicting, that this animal knows the rules of Geome- 
try, by which it makes its hexagons, and joins them together in 
fuch a way, that, with the leaſt expence of materials, it makes its 
cells contain the greateſt quantity of honey poſlible, as has been 
clearly demonſtrated, It is therefore admitted that the Bee is no 
Geometer: But ftill, it may be ſaid, that the Bee has Intelligence, 
as we ſee many men have, though it be not methodiſed into Art and 
Science, But I aſk, Does the Bee know for what end ſhe works? and. 
[ think we muſt anſwer, That ſhe does not; for, if otherwiſe, we muſt. 
ſuppoſe that the unorganized Bodies, ſuch as ſalts, which being diſ- 


ſolved, form themſelves again into cryſtals of figures as regular as the 


cells of the Bees, know for what end they act, which, I believe, is 
more knowledge than any man has. If, therefore, the Bee does not 
know the end for which ſhe acts, ſhe certainly does not know that 
the means ſhe uſes are ſubſervient to that end; and, if ſhe knows nei- 
ther end nor means, it is clear that ſhe has not Intelligence, and alſo 
that ſhe acts without deliberation, without intention, and neceſſarily. 
But has ſhe not Con/cioufne/ſs ? Does the not know what ſhe is doing? 
—And I fay ſhe does not; for, otherwiſe, ſhe would not only have 
Intelligence, but that prime faculty of Intellect, by which it recog- 
nizes itſelf and its own operations,—lIn one word, ſhe would reflect: 
For every Animal, that knows what he is doing, reflects; a thing which 
we ourſelves do not always do: For nothing is more true than what 
is commonly ſaid, that we often act without knowing what we are 
doing. The Bee, however, acts by Intelligence, though ſhe has it 
not herſelf, but by an Intelligence much ſuperior to the human, no 
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leſs Intelligence than the Divine. Nor ought we to be ſurpriſed that 
a Being not intelligent ſhould a intelligently : For it often hap- 
pens, even among us who have Intelligence, that we act by an In- 


| telligence ſuperior to our own, doing what we are directed to do by 


en wiſer than we, without knowing for what purpoſe we act. 
And this I fay is the caſe of every well governed ſociety, where by 


far the greater part of the ſubjects act by rules, of which they do not 


underſtand the reaſon *. 


; Thus, the diſtinction betwixt Man and IR as well as betwixt 
Man and Brute, is manifeſt ; as alſo the diſtinction betwixt God and 


Nature. As to the diſtinction betwixt God and Man, it does not 


belong to the ſubject now in hand to enter minutely into it. It is 
ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe, to obſerve, that man, in this lower 
world, is in a kind of middle ſtate betwixt God and Nature, ſupe- 


rior to Nature, in ſo far as he has Intelligence in himſelf, and in that 


reſpect participates of the Divine Nature; but it is an n Intelligence 
inferior, in infinite degrees, to the Divine f. 


But, as Intelle& is latent for a n time in the indivi- 
duals among us, and muſt have been latent for a very long time, 
perhaps for ages, among Savages, it is not to be ſuppoſed that Na- 


ture, in that natural and primitive ſtate, would leave us unprovided 


with what ſhe has ſo bountifully beſtowed upon other Animals. 
What particular Inftin& Man then had is difficult to ſay ; but this we 
may be aſſured of, that he had all that was neceſſary for his being 


and well being: But 2 not ſo much would be necellary to him, as to 
other 


e gee what I have ſaid further upon this ſubject, vol. i. p. 216. 

+ See vol. i. book 2. chap 17. where I have defined Nature (p. 218.), and ſhown 
the difference betwixt God, and Nature, and Man; and I have alſo ſaid a good deal 
upon this ſubje of Inſtinct, to which I beg leave to refer the Reader, as alſo to 
what I have ſaid in page 46. of this volume. 
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other Animals, whoſe oeconomy is more artificial than that of Man, 


his being very ſimple, and much reſembling that of cattle and horſes. 
After he had acquired Intellect, Reaſon would, in ſome meaſure, 
ſupply the place of Inſtint: And there remains nothing now of 
Inſtinct among us, except what appears in our infants, before they 
have got the uſe of Reaſon, ſuch as their applying to the breaſt of 
the mother for nouriſhment, By the uſe of Intelle&, and the Arts 
and Sciences invented by us, we have formed a ſyſtem of life al- 
together different from the natural; for the perfection of which we 
believe Intelligence alone is ſufficient. But this was not the opinion 
of the wiſer Antients, who thought that human reaſon alone could 
not properly conduct human life, without the counſel and aſſiſtance 
of Superior Powers: And this has been ſo much the general ſenſe 
of mankind, that, in all ages, and in all nations, ſome methods have 
been practiſed to obtain that favour and aſſiſtance. There has, there- 
fore, always been religion in the world, grounded upon this perſua- 
ſion, that Man, with all his ſuperior faculties, has not wiſdom ſufh- 
cient to make himſelt happy : But, as men, the more they dege- 
nerate, grow the vainer, they come at laſt to believe, that, without 
Divine aſſiſtance, by their own wiſdom merely, they may be hap- 
Py 3 and in ſuch a degenerate ſtate, even a philoſopher “ may ariſe, 

| who 


* Mr David Hume has been ſo kind as to give his countrymen this information, 
making it a part of the valuable legacy he has left the public in his poſthumous 
works. See his Dialogues upon Natural Religion. p. 243. where he ſays, in ſo ma- 
ny words, That the proſperous and happy times of all nations are thoſe in which the 
religious ſpirit is never regarded or heard of. And for the truth of this be appeals 
to hiſtory, and the evidence of facts. It is true, that he puts this aſſertion into the 
mouth of Philo, the Sceptic in the Dialogue. But that it was really his own opi- 
nion, I think is very plain from the whole tenor of his writings z and, if it were o- 
therwiſe, I ſhould believe him to be intentionally the greateſt enemy of bis country. 
If this opinion be right, the whole policy of the modern nations of Europe muſt be 
wrong; and, particularly, our legiſlature muſt be very much miſtaken, who have 

| thought 
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who will inform them, that, the leſs religion they have, the: happier 
they are. | e 


thought that the chief ſecurity the King has for his crown, and the ſubjects for 
their lives and properties, is the religion of an oath. And, as to the antient na- 
tions, the greateſt among them was the Romans; and they were the moſt religious 
of men; and though they were excellec, as Cicero tells us, by other nations in 0- 
ther things, in religion they excelled all men. And while they continued reli- 
gious, et nondum ille, gui nunc tenet ſeculum, contemptus Deum venerat, (to uſe an 
expreſſion of Livy's), they were the moſt flour:ſhing and powerful nation that ever 
exiſted, The Greeks, too, were a noble and fine people, excelling in arts and arms; 


but they were ſo no longer than they continued to be religious ; for, after ſuch a 


philoſophy as Mc Hume's was introduced ameng them, I mean the Epicurean, 
which taught that all religion was vain and unneceſſary, they became, as Polybius 
informs us, the moſt worthleſs and faithleſs of men; and, particularly, he ſays that 
they were not to be bound by a thouſand oaths. And, in general, 1 defy any man 
to give, me an example of any one nation, ſince we have any record of human af. 


fairs, that has been happy and flouriſhing, renowned for the wiſdom of their go · 


vernment, and great in arts and arms, that was not religious. 

As to what I have ſaid of Vanity being the ſource of irreligion, I think it is evi- 
dent, both from the nature of the thing, and from the charaQers of the men who, in. 
different ages and nations of the world, have been the great apoſtles of Infidelity. 
See what I have ſaid upon this ſubject, p. 247. 
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I wonderful Quality of Mind not hitherto mentioned —It exiſti in ne 3 
particular Time or Plate —is not in the Body, ar in a Veſſel which | 4 
contains it. — It it, however, ſomewhere, and in ſome time. I is A 

in Space and Time, but not as Body is—is converſant with Object. 4 


diflant in Time and Place—therefore muft exiſt in thoſe diſtant 
Times and Places. Diffrrence betwixt us and the Brutes in this 
reſpeft.—In what Senſe the Mind ir confmed to the Body.—Anfwer 


to the Objection of our ſeeing Things at great Diſtancen.— Difference | a ; 
 betwixt our Mind and the Divine in this reſpett. The Study of our 11 


own Minds may giur us fome Conception even of the Ubiquity of t br 
the Deity.—Of the Knowledge of the Future mit fo different from | 
the knowledge of the Paſt as is commonly imagined. he Brutes have 
it in their natural State as far as it neceſſary for the Oeconomy of their 
Lives—they have it even in the domeſticated State.— 4 Fact concerning 
the Hanoverian Boy. — Alteration made, as to the Divining Power 
of the Human Mind, by Society and Civilization.—That Alteration 
ill greater in the degenerate State of Society. the Difference 
betwixt the Minds of Savages and of Civilized Nations.—Diference 
betwixt the Animal and Intellectual Minds and the Vegetable. — 
Neceſſity that the Vegetable Part of the Animal /hould be always 
active, and never abroad.—Theſe Minds have no Situation in any 


Part of the Body. | - . :5 


Will conclude this Book with obſerving a quality of Mind not 


hitherto mentioned, and which, to a reader not accuſtomed to 


metaphyſical ſpeculations, will appear ſtill more extraordinary than 
any 
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any I have hitherto mentioned: I ſay that the Human Mind, even 
our Animal Mind, is not confined either to Place or to Time, 


As to Place, the general opinion is, that our Mind is confined to 
our Body, which it inhabits while we exiſt in this life; and it is only 
by death that it is releaſed from this confinement, Even Ariſtotle, 
who believed that the Mind was not, by its nature,” moveable, has 
ſaid that it is moved by accident, or xara cu, as he ex- 
preſſes it *, when the Body is moved ; like a man in a boat, who is 


not moved of himſelf, but is moved when the boat is moved : From 


whence it would appear he thought that the Mind was contained in 
or bounded by the Body. If that be true, it muſt of neceſſity occu- 
py Space ; for every thing that is contained in another thing, occu- 
pies Space in that other thing. Whereas I maintain, that the Mind 
occupies. no Space, and therefore is not moved, neither of itſelf, nor 
by accident: Aud, in this reſpect, as well as in every other, it is eſ- 


ſentially different from Body, which muſt occupy 2 that is, 


muſt have a Place, and only one Place at a time. 


As to Time, the general opinion is, that the common diser of 


Time into Paſt, Preſent, and Future, applies to Mind as well as to 


Body; that the Mind has been in the Paſt Time, will be in the Fu- 
ture, and is in the Preſent Time; but that it is impoſſible that the 
Mind, in the preſent inſtant, ſhould exiſt in the Paſt or the 
Future: Whereas I maintain that the Mind does aQually exiſt in that 
way, however ſtrange it may appear; and in this, as in other re- 
ſpecs, it eſſentially differs from Body, which cannot be conceived 
to exiſt actually but in the preſent inſtant, 


It 


® This is a common expreſſion in Ariſtotle's philoſophy ; and it means that what 


happens, is not from the nature of the thing to which it happens, hut from ſomething 
adventitious to it. See what I have further ſaid on this ſubject, Vol. i. p. 39. and 
292. | 

t See Vol. i. p. 21. and 79. 
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It will be aſked, Where or Maes Mind exiſts ? or do [ ſay, That 
Vind exiſts in no Place, andi in no Time ? To this I anſwer, That 
the Categories of where and when muſt neceflarily apply to every 
thing; and, therefore, that our Minds muſt neceſſarily "exiſt in 
ſome Time, or in fome Place; for, as they act at certain Times, 


and in certain Places, en muſt af Ho prone eve 9 in thoſe Tunes, 


inan. „t e ar e 995 +4 esd rfl 


, ' i * 
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In order 10 ſolxe theſe diſſiculties, and to ee adi hoidoubt 
appears very paradoxical, we mult: conſider that, as Mind is ef a 
nature perfectly different from Body, it muſt exiſt in a manner quite 
different; and it is natutal to think; that it ſhould eniſt ih a manner 


different, even with; 3 common attributes of Time od! e 


Þ 51 8 
Place; / . 1 * jt 4 l 
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That Mindicofacemm udn dende Body, I 8 | 
ſufficiently proved“; and, particularly, that it is not extended as Bo- 
dy is; and that it has not the;three dimenſions: of Length, Breadrh,” 


and Depth ; the conſequence of the contrary ſuppoſition being, as I 
have Thown, moſt abſurd and ridiculous, ſuck as that of its being 
ſigured and diviſible. Now, if it be not extended, it cannot occupy , 
Space; for it is impoſſible to conceive a thing extended which does 


not occupy that Space, over which it-is extended. At the ſame time, | 


it is neceſſary, as L have ſaid, that th& Mind ſhould exiſt ſome where, 
that is, in ſome Space, but not in the manner in which Body ex- 


iſts in Space, but in a manner altogether different; of which we can- 
not have any clear Idea, any more than of Mind itſelf, which we 
are ſure exiſts without Parts: And yet no man can ſay that he has a2 


clear conception of a Subſtance exiſting without Parts; the reaſon 
of which is, that, being ſo intimately eonnected with Body, as we 
are, and converſant only with it in the firſt years of our life, we 

Vot. II. QA never 


* See Book I. Chap. 7. of this Volume. 
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never can ſo perfectly abſtract ourſelves from it, as to have any clcar 
conception of Spiritual Subſtances, though we are ſure of their ex- 
iſtence. DR 


I therefore hold it to be certain, that the Mind is not where the Bo- 
dy is, in the ſenſe of being contained in it, as a man is in a boat, to 


ufe the compariſon of Ariſtotle ; becauſe a man in a boat muſt occupy 


part of the Space in the boat, and I have ſhown that Mind can oc- 
cupy no Space. And in this I think I am ſupported by the authority 
of Ariſtotle himſelf: For, in arguing againſt Plato, who ſaid that the 
Mind was ſelf- moved, and conſequiently was moved, he repreſents it 
as an abſurd conſequence of Plato's doctrine, that he made Mind to 
be in Place , without which it could not be moved, all Motion 
being a change of Place. Now, as a man in a boat has undoubtedly 
a Place in the boat, it is impoſſible, even according to Ariſtotle, that 
the Mind can be in the Body, in the ſame manner as the man is in 
the boat. 


Further, the Mind is not where the Body is, when it perceives 
what is diſtant from the Body, either in Time or Place ; becauſe no- 
thing can act but when and where it is. Now, the Mind acts when 
it perceives: For Mind only aQs in two ways; either when it per- 


| ceives, or when it moves Body, The Mind, therefore, of every 
Animal, who has Memory or Imagination, acts, and, by conſequence, 


exiſts, when and where the Body is not; for it perceives objects di- 
ſtant from the Body, both in Time and Place. 


I know it is commonly ſaid, that the Mind perceives thoſe di- 


ſtant objects, by a kind of picture in the Imagination. But I aſk, 


Who drew this picture ? Where is the canvaſs upon which it is 
drawn? 


* Lib. i. De Anima, cap. 3. where be ſays that if, by its nature, the Mind be 
moveable by any ene of the four different kinds of Motion which he enumerates, it 
muſt have a Place: Ua yay L ixhurns ximrig  Towe. 
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drawn? And in what part of the Body is this picture hung up? 
Theſe are queſtions that cannot be anſwered ; and the truth of the 
matter is, that this is only a metaphorical or figurative way of 
ſpeaking, expreſſing, that we ſee the things as if they were preſented 
to us in a picture. All that we truly know of the matter is, that the 
Mind is converſant with objects, diſtant both in Time and Place; 
but how it tranſports itſelf to thoſe diftant Times and Places, we 
cannot account, any more than we can for many other things in 
Nature. 


This power of the Mind, however extraordinary it may ſeem, is 
common to us with the other Animals ; but in them it is confined to 
the purpoſes of the Animal Life, that is, the preſervation of the In- 
dividual and the continuation of the kind, which could not be 


without Memory or Imagination. But the Iutellectual Mind of 
Man being deſtined for higher purpoſes, is not ſo limited, but goes 


through the whole univerſe, even 
Aextra flammantia moenia mundi“, 


and ſees beyond this world other worlds. When the Mind is fo 
employed, it is very properly ſaid to be abroad; 


—peregre eſt Animus T; 
So that, when external objects operate upon the Senſes, 8 
as it were, at the door, the Mind is not at home. | , 


This, therefore, is the anſwer to the queſtion, Nbere the Human 


Mind is? That it ſometimes is where the Body is, at other times in very 


diſtant places: And the anſwer to the queſtion, When ? is, that it 
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tranſports itſelf to Times far diſtant, tr. 49 


But in what Senſe then is it that our Mind . can, n be nid to e in 
our Body? My anſwer is, That it is faid to be in our Body, and 


confined to our Body, becauſe there is one part of j its power, 
namely, the power of moving Body, which it can only exert upon its 
own Body, and, by the intervention of its own Body, upon other 


Bodies; for, though we can perceive even objects of Senſe, with- 


out the organs of Senſe, as in Dreams, we cannot move any Body 
immediately or directly, except aur own, In this reſpect, we may 
be properly ſaid to be confined in our Bodies; and, in every te- 
ſpect, our Miud is certainly impeded and retarded in its operations, 


dy its conjunction with the Body, 


It may be objected that [ make this matter much more wanderfui 
than it really is; for the fact is truly no more than this, that the 


- energies of our Mind extend to diſtant Places and Times ; but it will 


not from thence follow, that the Mind itſelf, its very ſubſtance, is 
tranſported to thoſe diſtant Times and Places, any more than it will 


follow, that, becauſe the Eye ſees objects at ya great diſtance, 


therefore the Eye muſt be ſuppoſed to be prefent where thoſe objec: 
are, ; 5 1 | 3 

To this I anſwer, that it is impaſſible to coneeive any thing acting 
or energizing, where or when it is not. The ſubſtanee; there fore, 
of the Mind, muſt of neceſſity be where or when it acts; otherwiſe 


ve muſt divide a' Subftance from its Actions or Energies, which is a 


thing inconceivable. As to the caſe of the Fye perceiving objects at 
a great diſtance, it is eafily explained from what is now known of 


me Science of Optics ; for we know that Viſion is produced by the 


reflection of the rays of light from the object upon the pupil of our 


eye, If, therefore, it could be proved, that all our thoughts, and 
all 


I 
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all our perceptions, were produced, as Epicurus ſuppoſed, by the 
appulſe of corporeal images upon our Minds, the compariſon would 
hold; but, as it is believed no philoſopher now a days, not even the 
Materialiſt, maintains that our thoughts are ſo produced, it proves 


no more, than that a Subtile Body, ſuch as Light, may, from a 


great diſtance, come into contact with our organs of Senſe, But this 
never will account for our thoughts when we have no uſe of our 
organs of Senſe, as in Sleep, nor for our Perceptions, when we are 


awake, of objects of Senſe, diſtant both in Time and Place. 


Holding it, therefore, as certain, thiat our Mind can tranſport it- 
ſelf to diſtant Places and Times, and there operate as it does upon 
objects preſent, we may obſerve the difference that there is betwixt 
our Mind and' the Divinity ; for, as I have taken occaſion more than 
once to obſerve, we can have no conception of the Divine Mind but 
from the ſtudy of our own “. The Human Mind, as we have ſeen, is 
not confined to the preſent, with reſpect either to Time or Place; and fo 
far it participates of the Divine Nature: But it is not omnipreſent, 


nor of all Times and Places, as we conceive the Divinity to be. There 


is therefore this remarkable difference betwixt the Deity and us, that 


we are in different. Places only at different Titnes whereas the Uni- 


verſal Mind is in all Times, and in all places, at the ſame Time f. 


In this way, the. Ubiquity of God is made as plain, as, I think, it 
can be, to our Capacitics, from what paſſes in our-own. Minds; and 
it appears that God is nat only preſent every where, and at, all 
Times, by thoſe inferior Minds, which keep every thing in motion 
anne and ben on the "_ of Nature, but he is him- 

" | 1 elf, 


* See Voll i. 5. 24126 | _ | 
+ This difference betwint the Divine Mind and ours has not reh tho ace 


of the philoſopbers of the Alenandriam School ; and our manner of operating in 
ſucceſſion, and thinking of one thing after another, erer propertyexpreſſed- 
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ſelf, ſubſtantially and eſſentially, every where preſent, as Sir Iſaac 
Newton has well expreſſed it “. How this ſhould be, we cannot com- 
prehend ; but no more can we comprehend how our Mind ſhould 
tranſport itſelf to a diſtant Time or Place, and paſs fo readily from 
one of theſe diſtant Times or Places to another. But it is a great 
deal to be aſſured of the fact with reſpect to our own Minds; and 
the only way we can have any conception of the Supreme Mind, is 


by adding as much as we can conceive to the powers of our own 


Mind ; as, in this caſe, we conceive the Divine Mind to be not only 
preſent, as ours is, in diſtant Times and Places, but in all Times 
and Places at the ſame Time, not ſucceſſively, as is the caſe of our 
Minds : And thus we ought to reaſon eoncerning all the energies of 
the Divine Mind. The ſubſtance of our Mind is like that of the 
Divine, perfectly ſimple and one, without parts, And conſequently 
indivifible ;; but its energies are divided, being ſucceſſive and one 
after another: Whereas, we conceive not only the ſubſtance of the 
Divine Mind to be indiviſible, as all other immaterial ſubſtances are, 


but alſo its energies to be ſimultaneous, and not ſucceſſive. And it 


is in this way, as I have juſt now obſerved, that Proclus and ſome 
of the commentators upon Ariſtotle have very properly diſtin- 
guiſhed the Supreme Mind from our Mind. And, however incon- 


ceivable to our weak capacities it may appear, that a Mind ſhould 


have all its Ideas preſent at once, yet there is ſomething like it to be 
obſerved, even in our own Minds ; for no man can infer the con- 
cluſion of a ſyllogiſm, unleſs the two premiſſes be at the fame time 
preſent to his Mind. 5 

| Hitherto 


* Scholium Generale, in the end of his Principia: His words are, Deus eſt u- 
nus et idem Deus, ſemper ct ubique : Omnipreſens eſt, non per virtutem ſolam 
© ſed etiam per ſulſtantiam; nam virtus line ſubſtantia ſubliſtere non poteſt.” This, I 
think, is excellent philoſophy z and, if God be preſent every where at the ſame time, 
not accidentally, but ſubſtantially, it is highly probable that the human Mind, which 
participates ſo much of Divinity, may be preſent in the ſame manner, not every 
where, but in different places, and not at the ſame time, but at different times. 
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_ Hitherto I have ſpoken only of Time Paſt ; I come now to in- 
quire, whether the Animal Mind has Foreknowledge, as well as Paſt 
Knowledge, and whether it can tranſport itſelf into Future as well as 
Paſt Times. And here I cannot help making an obſervation, which 
will ſurpriſe even my philoſophical readers—That there is not ſo great 
a difference. betwixt the Paſt and the Future, and betwixt Preſcience 
and Memory, or Recollection, as is commonly imagined ; for the 
Future is no more preſent than the Paſt, and, as the one has been, 
ſo the other will be, If, therefore, the Mind can depart from the 
Preſent, it does not appear to make a great difference whether it goes 
to the one fide of it or the other, whether it tranſports itſelf to the 
Future or to the Paſt : The one appears to me to be juſt as incompre- 
henſible as the other. The Deity, no doubt, ſees at one view the 
Paſt, Preſent, and Future, and is of all Times as well as of all Pla- 
ces: And, that he may, in an extraordinary manner, communicate 
to any Animal the Foreknowledge of certain events, and that he 
has often done ſo, I have no doubt. But the queſtion here is, not 
concerning any extraordinary gift of that kind, which the Almighty 
may be pleaſed to beſtow upon any of his creatures, but whether 
there is belonging to the Animal Nature any knowledge of the Fu- 
ture. This knowledge, it muſt be confeſſed, is not near ſo com- 


mon as the knowledge of the Paſt; and for a very good reaſon, 


namely, that, without the knowledge of the Paſt, which an Animal 


has by his Memory and Imagination, it is abſolutely impoſſible that 
an Animal of the better kind ſhould, in any circumſtances or ſitua- 


tion, be able to carry on his oeconomy, and provide for himſelf 


and for his offspring. But, in certain circumſtances and ſitua- 
tions, it may be neceſſary for the being or well being of ſome 
Animals, perhaps of all in the natural ſtate, that they ſhould 
have preſcience, in ſome degree, of natural events, (for of human 
counſels and actions there is no Animal that has any certain pre- 
ſcience, except by extraordinary gift from Heaven) ; and, when that 
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is the caſe, I have no doubt but the wiſe and beneficent Author of 
Nature has beſtowed it. Accordingly, both birds and heaſts are ob- 


lent changes of the weather, much beybid "any haman Foreſight; 
And I am well aſſured, that, in countries where the rivers overflow 
annually, the natives know certainly how far the inundation is to 
come up into the country, by the birds building their neſts, and take 
their meaſures accordingly, without ever being deceived or diſap- 
pointed. The ſhip-dog l mentioned ſome time ago, when the ſhip 
was in very great hazard in a ſtorm upon a lee ſhore, foreſaw, as 1 
was told by tie ſame ' gentleman, who was an eye-witneſs'of the 
thing, a prodigious wave, that ſwept away every ching upon deck, 


and, among other things, a box in which the dog lived. Some 


time before the wave came, he went down to the cabbin, where 
he was never ſeen before, which frightened the maſter very much: 
But, as ſoon as the danger was over, he came again upon deck, 
ſhaking his tail, and licking the hands of all his friends; which was 
as much as telling them, that they wg be of good en] vor wy 


om was over, 
rift Tad: 


Virgil 'has obſerved the 0 0 that the birds have of the wea- 
ther; and T agree with him, that it is' no proof of any extraordinary 
Divinity in their Minds, or that it is revealed to them by any Supe- 


* 


Haud equidem credo, quia fit divinitus illi 
* Ingenium, aut rerum fato prudentia major“. 


But I cannot agree to his explanation of the phaenomenon, ac- 


cording to the principles of his TIO Fee rom Material 
N Cauſes, 
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| Cauſes, Gin an — change of the air; but I hold it to proceed from 


an Inſtinct, native and congenial with the Minds of animals in their 
natural ſtate, or that are not far removed from it: For we obſerve 
that even hogs domeſticated have a preſcience of the weather; and 1 
believe one of the ſureſt prognoſtics of a ſtorm is taken from their 
W ſtraw to wake an beds. | 


I have 1 no doubt but his Man, i in bia pajural ate, had - the 
fame inſtinct that other Animals, living in the ſame way, have. And 
| was informed by a gentleman who is ſtill alive, and to whom I 
give entire credit, that the Hanoverian boy, (as he was called), a ſa- 


vage, who was catched in the woods of Hanover, and brought to 


England, where he lived many years, but never learned to ſpeak, 
ſhowed great diſturbance and agitation: before any great ſtorm or 
violent change of weather. And this I hold to have been ſome re- 
mains of his natural Inftin@ : For I am-perſuaded that man, in his 
natural ſtate, when he was under the direction of Inſtinct only, had 


” 


the preſcience of every thing neceſſary for his oeconomy, which we 


ſce other animals have, and which, I think, belongs to the Animal 
Nature; and therefore I doubt not but, in that ſtate, he foreſaw- 
many. things, which be cannot now diſcover, except by extraordi- 
nary communications, 


The mere modern reader, and admirer of the preſent ſtate of So-- 
ciety and its refinements, will wonder that I ſhould think the na- 
tural ſtate preferable in any reſpect to the civilized, or that the 
Minds of Savages are poſſeſſed of higher natural endowments than 
the Minds of civilized men. But every man who has been a- 
mong ſavages knows, in the firſt place, that their ſenſes are much 
more acute than ours: I do not mean the luxurious ſenſes of Feel- 
ing and Taſting, which as they do not cultivate ſo much as we do, 
they have them not, I believe, ſo delicare, but the more uſeful Senſes 
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of Seeing and Hearing, which, among us, are become ſo imperfect, 
that we are often obliged to ſupply their defects by machinery; and 
I doubt other organs of delicate ſtructure, among us, are likewiſc 
very much impaired. 24%, Their natural parts are much better than 
ours, in thoſe things upon which they have exerciſed them, ſuch 


as ſtratagems of war, and hunting, in which they diſcover an ex- 


traordinary ſagacity. 3dly, They have certainly more ſtrength of 


Mind than we have, can endure much more pain and fatigue, and 


have greater patience and perſeverance 1n all their enterpriſes. Now, 


this being the caſe, it is not to be wondered at that they ſhould 
have more of that inſtinctive knowledge, which, I ſay, is congenial 


to the Mind, by which it is converſant with things in diſtant Places, 


and in Times future as well as paſt. And, if any extraordinary 
communication or revelation of future events were neceſſary for the 
conduct of their lives, I hold that ſuch uncorrupted Minds, as theirs 
were before they learned our vices, are much fitter veſſels for Divine 
Inſpiration than Minds ſuch as outs. | 


Hithezto I have ſpoken only of the Animal and Intellectual Mind, 
and have ſhown that they are both capable of tranſporting themſelves 
to different Places and Times : But ſuch a power given to the Vege- 
table Mind would be altogether ſuperfluous; as the Vegetable is fixed 
to one ſpot, and has not its food to ſearch, or its progeny to rear, in 
the ſame manner as the Animal has: And there would be till leſs 
reaſon for giving this faculty to the Mind which moves unorgani- 


ed Bodies. 


And here we may obſerve the wonderful contrivance of Nature in 


Providing for the preſervation of Animals, and the carrying on their 


oeconomy, If the Vegetable part of the Animal was to be abroad 
at any time, as well as the Senſitive or Intellectual Part, the Animal 


muff ceaſe to exiſt, But, as the Vegetable Life is always at home, 
the 


* 
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the machine ſtill goes on, in the ſame manner as it does in Sleep, 
when neither the Senſitive nor Intellectual Mind is active. 


I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that, if this Theory of mine be 
right concerning the Animal and the Intellectual Mind, thoſe philo- 
{ophers and phyſicians have loſt their labour who have inquired ſo 
curiouſly in what part of the Body thoſe Minds were ſituated ; for 
the fact is, that they have no ſituation, becauſe they are not extend- 
ed. Even the Vegetable and Elemental Minds, though of degrees 
much inferior, yet, not being material, nor conſequently extended, 
have no ſituation, though they be attached to the Bodies which they 
animate, in ſo far, that they can not only not move any other Bo- 
dies, but have no perception of any thing external to thoſe Bodies. 
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2 


Of the PRINCIPLES of Sik Isaac Nxwrox's AsTRONowy. 


. 


Aſtronomy, and the difference betwixt it and Philoſophy.—Sir 


Iſaac Newton's Principia a Work of Aſtronomy, not Philoſophy.— 
Sir Iſaac, however, has philoſophiſed concerning the beginning and 
continuation of Motion. he is in an error in this Philoſophy, 


it belongs to this Work to take notice of it —Short Account of Sir 
Haac's Syſtem.—The Motion of the Planets compoſed of Projection 
and Gravitation —both theſe Powers acting in Right Lines, —Their 


Elliptical Motion, therefore, to be analyſed into a Polygon of an infi- 
nile Number of Sides. —Sir Iſaac thought that both the Motions 
were produced by Bodily Impulſe.—Reaſons for aſſerting this to be 
his Opinion, Sir Iſaac, when he wrote his Principia, did not think 
of Mind as a Moving Power ;—two Reaſons for that.—Therefore 
made a Machine of the Heavens. — Has laid it down that Body i- 
indifferent to a State of Motion or Reſt.——This ſubverſive of the 
antient Philoſophy of the diſtinction betwixt Mind and Body.— 
Dangerous alſo to the Syſtem of Theiſm, by denying the Providence 


% God over the Works of Nature.—The Mechanical Syſtem cannot 


be confined to the Heavens, but muſt deſcend to the Earth go 


even the length of Dr Prieſtley's Philoſophy—But Sir Iſaac's Ma- 
chine 
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chine of the Heavens, not a perfect Machine—liable ts two De- 
fetts, which even Human Machinery may be free of. 


WILL conclude this Volume, as I did the laſt, with ſome obſerva- 
tions upon the principles of Sir Iſaac Newton's Aſtronomy, which! 
think are neceſſarily connected with what I have ſaid in the preceding 
part of this Volume, concerning the nature of Mind and Body, and of 
the Motions produced by them. What iscontained in the Appendix to 
my Firſt Volume, upon this ſubje&, I know, is underſtood by many 
as an attempt to overturn Sir Iſaac's Syſtem of Aſtronomy; but, on 
the contrary, I think I have endeavoured to eſtabliſh it upon ſound 
principles of philoſophy, and ſuch as are conſiſtent with genuine 
Theiſm, and the true Religion of Nature; and if I have ſucceeded, I 
ſhall deſerve the thanks of all thoſe who admire Sir Iſaac as much as 
I do, and, I would fain hope, of the nation that has given him 
birth, and to which he does ſo much honour, | 


Aſtronomy, ſo far as it is a ſcience, and not conſiſting of facts 
merely, is nothing but the application of Geometry and Numbers to 
the Motion of the Celeſtial Bodies, and, in that way, diſcovering the 
Laws of their Motion. According to this definition, the Principia 
of Sir Iſaac Newton is the greateſt work of Aſtronomy that ever 
was written, and he himſelf the greateſt Aſtronomer that ever lived : 
For he has firſt, by a moſt wonderful induction, diſcovered the laws 
of the Planetary Motion, and then has applied theſe Laws, thus diſ- 
covered, to the calculation of their Motions and the ſolution of the 
Phaenomena concerning them; proceeding in the way that I am per- 
ſuaded all Sciences have been diſcovered and brought to perfection, 
that is, firſt by Analyfis, and then by Syntheſis. But ftill this is no 
more than Afronomy, not Philoſophy : For Philoſophy is the know- 
ledge of Cauſes; and however ſucceſsfully we may apply Geome- 
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try and Numbers to the Motions of Bodies, and meaſure and com- 
pute ever ſo well, yet, if we do not know the Cauſes of theſe Mo- 


tions, we are not Philo/ophers. 


Neither ſhould we confound, as many do, the generalizing of any 
Effect with the knowledge of its Canſe. Though I know that a ſtone 
falls to the ground, not only here, but every where in Europe, Aſia, 
and America, yet I am not more learned as to the cauſe of it, than it 
I knew that it happened only in one ſingle inſtance: And, in general, 
we muſt diſtinguith betwixt Natural Hiſtory and Philoſophy ; for, 
though we know ever ſo many facts of Natural Hiſtory, and their 
ſeveral connections and relations to one another, yet, if we do not 
know their Cauſes, we are not philoſophers. 


Unleſs, therefore, the admirers of Sir Iſaac Newton will maintain 
that he was as great aPhiloſopher as he was an Aſtronomer, Geometer, 
Scientifical Mechanic, and accurate obſerver of the Phaenomena of 
Nature, and particularly that he excelled in Metaphyfics and the 
Firſt Philoſophy, which inveſtigates the F:rf Cauſes and Principles 
of things, they ought not to be alarmed at what I have ſaid in the 
Firſt Volume, and ſhall further ſay in this, upon the ſubject of his 
Principia ; nor think that it is an attack that I make upon his Syſtem 
of Aſtronomy ; tor it is only concerning the beginning and continuance 
of Motion, with which Sir Iſaac ſets out in that work, that I find 


fault. Now, he may be in an error as to the Cauſe of the Motion of 


the Planets, and yet be perfectly right as to the Laws of that Mo- 
tion, and may have calculated and meaſured it with the greateſt de- 
gree of exactneſs. And the candid reader will the more readily ex- 
cuſe me, that, in my apprehenſion, Sir Iſaac was under no neceſſity 
at all to ſay any thing of the Cauſe of the Motion of the Celeſtial Bo- 
dies, which, as I have ſaid, belongs to a Science quite different from 
Aſtronomy.. If, therefore, he has gone out of his province as an 


Aſtronomer, and intrenched upon that of the philoſopher, and at 
the 
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the ſame time, maintained principles that I think dangerous to the 
Syſtem of Theiſin, though, I am perſuaded, without intending it, it 
certainly belonged to a work of this kind, the chief purpoſe of which 
is to maintain that Syſtem, to take notice of any error that Sir Iſaac 
may have fallen into in this reſpec, 


Sir Iſaac's Syſtem of the Heavens is, as I underſtand it, ſhortly 
this: The Planets are, by an impulſe, or vis impreſſu, as Sir Iſaac 
calls it, ſet in Motion ; which Motion continues in a ſtraight line, by 
virtue of that Power which Sir Iſaac calls vis infita; and by this 
Power it will continue forever to be moved in a ſtraight line, unleſs 
its Motion be ſtopped by ſome obſtacle, or unleſs it be ated upon 
by ſome other Power, In this way, the planets would have gone 
on forever in a rectilineal courſe, as our author has ſaid in his intro- 
duction to that abridgment of his philoſophy, which he has given 
under the title of The Syſtem of the World:” But, in order to pro- 
duce their Elliptical Motion, he ſays that another Power 1s employed, 
which he calls the Vis Centripeta, by which the Planet is carried out 
of the Rectilineal Direction, towards a certain point, as its Centre. 
How this Power acts upon the Body, whether by Pulſion or Tru- 
ſion, by propelling or by drawing it, Sir Iſaac has not explained in 
the Definition he has given of it ; which is in theſe words, * Vis 
© centripeta eſt, qua corpora verſus punctum aliquod, tanquam ad 
centrum, undique trahuntur, impelluntur, vel utcunque tendunt.” 
But, in the demonſtration he has given of the effects of this Centri- 
petal Force in the firſt propoſition of the ſecond ſection of the firſt 
book of his Principia, he ſuppoſes it to act, not by drawing, but by 
impulſe; for his expreſſion is, Agat vis centripeta impulſo unico ſed 
* magno, efficiatque ut corpus de recta declinet.“ And his doctrine 
of Prime and Ultimate Ratios, which he has explained in the firſt ſec- 
tion of his ſecond book, is chiefly intended for the purpoſe of thowing 
how a Circle or Ellipſis may be analyſed into a Polygon of an infi- 
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nize number of ſides *, always increaſing in number and decreaſing 
in length, till at laſt they become evaneſcent, as he feder it; 
and, if it can be ſo analyſed, it muſt be ſo compounded. 


From this account of Sir Iſaac's Syſtem, I think, it is evident, and, | 
indeed, it is admitted by all his followers, that he underſtood the 


Motion of the Celeſtial Bodies to be actually compounded of a tenden- 


cy to go on in a Straight Line, and a tendeney towards tlie Centre; 
or, as he expreſſed it, of a Centrifugal and a Centripetal Force; or, 
as it is more commonly expreſſed, of Projection and Gravitation. 


2do, Further, I am of opinion that Sir Iſaac, when he wrote his- 
Principia, believed that both Motions were produced by bodily im- 
pulſe ; for, though Sir Iſaac was undoubtedly a Theiſt, and therefore 
believed that God was ultimately the Author of all Motion in the 
univerſe, yet he appears to have thought that the Motions of this our 
Syſtem were produced immediately by Bodily Impulſe, and car- 
ried on by Matter and Mechaniſm merely, without the inter- 
vention of the Supreme Mind, or of any other. And, as this 
Mechanical Motion was to continue forever, or for a very 
long time, without the immediate action of any Power, whe- 
ther of Body or Mind, he has ſet out with eſtabliſhing, by his firſt 
axiom, the perpetuity of Motion once begun by a Vis Impreſſa. This 
would have been altogether unneceſſary, if he had not wanted to 
make our Solar Syſtem go on of itſelf after it was once ſet agoing, 
But, as I know many of the Newtonians are unwilling to believe. 
that Sir Iſaac's Syſtem is ſo Mechanical as1 have repreſented it, I will 


give my reaſons for ſo thinking. 


And, to begin with the Vis Impreſſa producing the projectile Mo- 
tion of the Planets, which, according to the farſt axiom, is to laſt for- | 
ever 


cSce what I bave ſurther ſaid upon this ſubject, Vol. I. p. 525. 
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ever in « ſtraight line, when once begun.—This firſt axiom, I muſt 
ſuppoſe, applies to the Motion of the Planets : And, indeed, Sir Iſaac 
ſo applies it himſelf, in his obſervations upon it; nor could it other- 
wiſe have ſtood, with any propriety, at the head of his ſyſtem of 
Aſtronomy. Now, as I prefume that Sir Iſaac knew ſo much of the 


nature of Mind, as to believe it to be an immaterial ſubſtance, [ can- 


not ſuppoſe that he would have uſed the words Vis Impreſſa or In- 
pulſus, to expreſs the Action of Mind upon Body; for it is impoſ- 
ſible to conceive that an Iimmaterial Subſtance can act upon Body by 
pulſion, Truſion, Preſſure, or, in ſhort, in any way in which Body 


acts upon Body . I therefore underſtand this firſt axiom to xelate to 
Motion produced by Bodily Impulſe only, ſuch as is the Motion of 
Projectiles here on earth; but I do not underſtand. it, for the reaſons 
above mentioned, to be confined to the Motion of Projectiles, but to 
be underſtood likewiſe of the Motion of the Planets, which, there- 


fore, Sir Iſaac ſuppoſes to be produced by Mad res as Projec- 
tiles here are moved. | 1. | 5 


2do, As tothe Vis Centripeta, which produces the Motion of Gravi- 
tation, if it be admitted that the Vis Inpreſſa is Bodily Impulſe, I think 
it is impoſſible to deny that the Vis Centripeta is ſo likewiſe, in the 
language of Sir Iſaac; for, in his fourth definition, he conſiders it as 
a ſpecies of the Vis Impreſſa His words are, Eſt autem Vis Impraſſa 
diverſarum Originum, ut ex fu, ex Prefſione, ex Vi Centripeta; 
where we may obſerve that he joins it with us and, Presto, by 
which words he never could have meant to expreſs the action of 
Mind upon Body. And, in his fifth definition, he applies to it the 


words drawing and impelling, which can only be underſtood of the 
action of Body upon Body. Th the demonſtration above mentioned, 


of the firſt propoſition of the ſecond ſection of his firft book, he is 
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more preciſe in the account he gives of its manner of operating ; for 
he ſays that it acts Unico [mpul/u, that is, in the very ſame way that 
the Projectile Force acts, with this difference only, that the Projectile 


Force acts but once, whereas the Action of the Vis Centrepeta is in- 


ceſſantly repeated, as he ſuppoſes in that demonſtration. It is there- 
fore not to be wondered that Sir Iſaac endeavoured, as it is wel! 
known, to account for Gravitation from Bodily Impulſe. And if he 
believed Gravitation to be ſo produced, there can be little doubt 
of his having the ſame opinion concerning Projection; for, as Gra- 
vitation acts inceſſantly upon Bodies, and ſo far reſembles per- 
fectly the Action of Mind upon Body, (for which reaſon it is now 
admitted, I believe, by all the Newtonians, that Gravitation is the 
operation of Mind), if Sir Iſaac believed that it was produced by 
Bodily Impulſe, he muſt, a fortiori, have believed that the Projectile 
Force, which acts only by one Impulſe, is produced by Body. 


atio, If Sir Iſaac, when he wrote his Principia, had thought of 
any other Motion beſides that produced by Bodily Impulſe, he 
would not have ſuppoſed, as he appears to have done, that all Mo- 
tion is, by its nature, rectilineal. Upon this hypotheſis, as I have 
obſerved, Sir Iſaac's whole Syſtem is built ; and the Jeſuits, his com- 
mentators, have laid it down in ſo many words in their Commen- 
tary upon the Firſt Law of Motion ; from which they ſay it follows, 
Omnem motum eſſe Natura ſua acquabilem et rectilineum. Now, this is 
undoubtedly true of Motion produced by Bodily Impulſe, but is cer- 


tainly not true of Motion by Mind, which being produced by inceſ- 


ſant energies, the direction of it may be varied in every inſtant of 
the Motion ; and conſequently the Circular or Elliptical Motion may 


be immediately and directly produced by Mind, of which every 


body may convince himſelf by the Motion = his hand in the air or 
upon the table . 


And, 
ges upon this ſubject, page 48. | 
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And, I, if Sir Iſaac had believed, as Dr Clarke did, that the 
Motion of the celeſtial Bodies was carried on by the conſtant agency 

of Mind, and not by virtue of any original impulſe“, he never could 
have thought either of a Vis Impreſſa, or of a Vis Inſita, by which he 
ſuppoſes the Motion to be continued after the Yes Impreſſa, ot the Im- 
. pulſe, has ceaſed; for both of theſe are entirely unneceſſary, aceor- 
ding to Dr Clarke's Syſtem and mine. Nor would he ever have 
thought of the Eternity of Motion, which he has laid down in tus 
firſt Axiom: For he would have known that, if the Motion be car- 
ried on by Mind, it will laſt as long as the Mind continues to act 


upon the Body; and that will be as long as it pleaſes the great Au- 
thor of Nature, and is ſuited to the Syſtem of the Univerſe. | 


I will therefore venture to affirm, that Sir Iſaac, while he 
was writing his Principia, had no thought of Motion by Mind, 
but only conſidered Motion by Body: And, however extra- 
ordinary and unaccountable this may ſeem, there are two rea- 
ſons that may be given for it. In the firſt place, the Motion 
produced by Bodily Impulſe is the moſt obvious to Senſe ;, and, 
indeed, the only Motion of which we can, by our Senſes, per- 
ceive the Cauſe: Whereas the Cauſe of the other Mdlion cannot 
be perceived by any Senſe, and is only diſcovered, as I have elſe- 
where obſerved, by Conſciouſneſs, with which Geometers and Me- 
chanics have nothing to do. 2dly, The Mechanical Phyſics were 
ſo much in faſhion at . the time Sir Iſaac wrote, and the Philo- 
ſophy of Mind and of Nature were conſidered to be ſo perfectly di- 
ſtinct, that, if Sir Iſaac had endeavoured to account for the Mations 
of the Celeſtial Bodies by Mind, no body would have liſtened to 
him, All, therefore, he could do, in the ſtate he found Philoſophy, 
was to deliver the Heavens from the Vortices of Des Cartes; but, in 
place of them, he was obliged, by the opinions of the times and the 
8 8 2 preju- 
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* See Vol. I. p. 512, 
+ Page 47. 
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prejudices of men, to ſubſtitute two other Mechanical Powers In the 
placę of them, viz. Projection and Gravitation. | Ran 


i 


It would be ſaying too much, if I ſaid that Sir Haac had no Idea 


of Body being moved by Mind, ſince he, no doubt; believed that 
God was the Author of all the Motions in the Univerſe: But! 
| "think it is evident that he had no notion of the Planets being ſo 
moyed ; and I hope I ſhall be forgiven if I ſay that I do not think 
Sir Iape, when he wrote his Principia, had any clear conception of 
the way in which Mind moves Body, or the difference there is be- 
twixt the manner in Wi Mind moves men. and nenen A. 


To 
F Whocrer reads the following * in 1 Principia, will, I am ſure, forgire 


me for this aſſertion, , It is where he is ſpeaking of Attraction or Gravitation, 


which, I believe, every Newtonian now allows to be produced by the immediate 
and conſtant agency of Mad: Vocem attraionir, hie generaliter uſurpo pro 


© corporum conatu quecunque accedendi-ad invicemt Give conatus-iſte fiat ab aftione 
corporum, vel fe mutuo petentium, vel per ſpiritus emiſlps ſe invicem agitan- 


© tium ; fre is ab actione Ætheris, aut Aeris, mediive cujuſcunque, ſeu corporei 


© ſeu incorporei, oriatur, corpora innatantia in ſe invicem utcunque impellentis; 


Principia, lib. 1. fe. 11. Scholium. Where I think the ſtrange Notion, of Bodies 
floating in an incorporeal medium which impells them towards one another, 
ſhows evidently that Sir Iſaac had not, at leaſt when he began this werk of the 
Principia, any clear Idea, I believe, I may ſay any Idea at all, of the manner in 
which Mind moves Body. But, not only when he wrote the Queries to his Op- 
tics, but even beſore he finiſhed his Principia, he appears to me to have diſcovered 
that Mechanical Cauſes could not account for the Motions in the Univerſe, —that 
Mind muſt be neceſſarily employed, and that it acts upon Body in a manner very 
different from that in which Body acts upon Body; for, in bis Scholium Generale, 
ſubjoined to his Principia, ſpeaking of this ſame Gravitation, he has theſe words : 
« Oritur utique haec vis a cauſa aliqua quae penetrat ad uſque centrum Solis et 
Planetarum, ſine virtutis diminutione ; quaeque agit, non pro quantitate ſuperfi- 
* cierum particularum in quas agit, (ut ſolent cauſac Mechanicae), ſed pro quanti- 


© tate Matcriae Solidae.” What I have ſaid in the courſe of this work, and ſhall 


further ſay, -upon the difference betwixt Mechanical Motion and Motion by Mind, 
may be conſidered as little more than a Commentary upon theſe words; and, in- 
deed, when to them I join what he has ſaid in his Queries, of which more after- 
wards, I can have little doubt but that I agree with Sir Iſaac, at leaſt with his latter 
thoughts, in my Philoſophy concerning the Principle of Motion in the Univerſe. 
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To know this belongs to the Philoſophy of Mind, al to that Firſt 
Philoſophy which diſtinguiſhes accurately betwixt Body and Mind, 

and ſhows the different natures of each. Now, there are not any 
two Sciences more different than Geometry or Mechauics, i in which 
Sir Iſaac exceeded all men, and the Philoſophy of | Mind, in which 
he might have excelled too, if he had applied to it, which he had 
not done when he wrote his Principia ; at leaſt, it is not to be diſ- 
covered from that work, where there is nothing but Geometry and 
Mechanics, Menſuration and Calculation. Nor, indeed, does he ſay 
any thing poſitively concerning the Cauſe of the Planetary Motion; 
and it is only by inference and deduction from his manner of rea- 
ſoning concerning their Motion, that we ſuppoſe he believed their 
Motion to be produced by Bodily Impulſe. It is only in the Scho- 


lium Generale, quoted in the preceding note, that he gives fo much 
as a hint that he knew any Cauſe of Motion that was not mechani- 


cal. But, in his Queries ſubjoined to his Optics, he has been more 
explicit; and there, I think, I have ſhown, and ſhall further ſhow 
in the ſequel, that he ſaid Mind was the rs 1 the W 3 


Univerſe. 


From what I have ſaid, I think it is evidene that the Mo- 
tions of the Celeſtial Bodies are, according to Sir Iſaac's no- 
tions when he wrote his Principia, mechanical. He therefore has 
made a Machine of our Solar Syſtem; for, whatever Motion 
goes on of itſelf by the Power of Body merely, is, as I have 
ſhown elſewhere “, a Machine, in the proper ſenſe of the word, 
even ſuppoſing, as I am perſuaded Sir Iſaac did ſuppoſe, that the 
Motion proceeded originally from Mind. In order to carry on this 
Mechanical Motion, he has laid it down as an axiom, that Body is 
indifferent to a ſtate of Motion or Reſt, and has no natural determi- 
nation to the one any more than to the other ; ſo that, being once put 


in Motion, it continues in Motion by the fame neceflity of its na- 
| ture, 


err 


* See Pages 501. and 502. Vol. I. where, I think, I have explained this matter 
diſtinctly and ſcientifically, 
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ture, as it continued at reſt before it was moved . If this be true, 
there is an end of the antient philoſophy, which I have endeavoured 
to maintain in this and the preceding Volume, and of the diſtinction 
I'have made betwixt Mind and Body, by which I make Mind to be 
the only moving Power in the univerſe, whereas Body is that 
which only is moved, and which, by its nature, is abſolutely inca- 


pable of moving itſelf, or of either beginning or continuing Motion, 


As this diſtinction is the foundation of my whole Philoſophy, and 
as it is undoubtedly a metaphyſical queſtion of very great impor- 
tance, What is the' Cauſe of the continuation of Motion ? which ne- 


ver can be properly determined, without knowing accurately the 


nature of Body, and wherein it differs eſſentially from Mind, I hope 
the reader will not think that, from the vanity and affectation of 
matching myſelf with ſuch an antagoniſt as Sir Iſaac Newton, I have 


gone out of my way, when I have endeavoured to defend my Philo- 


ſophy againſt principles that are entirely ſubverſive of it, and to 
ſhow that Sir Iſaac has not rightly determined this metaphyſical 
queſtion concerning the continuation of Motion, 


If any further apology were neceſſary for my differing from Sir 
Iſaac, I think I can ſay that the Syſtem of Theiſm, to maintain 
which, as I have faid, is the principal deſign of this work, is materi- 
ally concerned : For, if it be admitted that our Solar Syſtem has 
gone on for fix thouſand years, without the agency of any Mind, 

Supreme 


* This is evident from Sir Iſaic's definition of the Vis Infita, which is in theſe 


 words:;| © Materiae Vis Inſita eſt potentia reſiſtendi, qua corpus unumquodque, 


* quantum in ſe eſt, perſeverat in ſtatu ſuo vel quieſcendi vel movendi uniformiter 
in directum.“ So that, according to Sir Iſaac, by the ſame neceſſity of its nature, 
Matter or Body, for he does not diſtinguiſh theſe two, reſts, or is in Motion; 
whereas, it is a fundamental maxim of the philoſophy I defend, that Body is, by its 
nature, abſolutely paſſive and inactive, ſo that Motion is altogether foreign to its 
nature, and adventitious, proceeding from a thing whoſe nature and effence it is 
to move, as much as it is the: nature and eſſence of Body to be at reft. 


" Wo. 
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8 8886 a will be impoſſible to convince the A- 
theiſts that it might have not ſo gone on forever; nor will he be e- 
ver perſuaded to make the diſtinction the Newtonians make, betwixt 
the beginning and the continuation of Motion, that is, betwixt the 
firſt remove of the Body from the place that it occupied when the 
Motion began, and its after removes from the ſeveral places, which 
it ſucceſſively occupies in the courſe of the Motion. Even the 
Theiſts of old, ſuch as Ariſtotle, who maintained the eternity of 
the Material World, would tell us that this doftrine of the con- 
tinuance of Motion made Deity quite uſeleſs in the buſineſs of 
Nature; and that we might as well remove the Gods out of the 
world altogether, and place them in certain intermundane Spa- 
ces, as Epicurus did, who, therefore, according to a very juſt ob- 
lervation of Cicero, took away the Gods in fact and reality, and 
only left them in words. And, indeed, I cannot help ſaying that, 
to deny the Providence of God over all his works, and his actual 
preſence by Himſelf, or by Subordinate Minds, in all the operations 


of Nature, and, particularly, in the Motions of the Celeſtial Bodies, 


which we ſo much admire, and which declare, more than any thing 
elſe, the glory of the Lord, is to take away the better part of Reli- 
gion, and that which muſt have the greateſt influence upon the 
minds of men *. 


But this Mechanical Philoſophy cannot, I think, be confined to 


the Celeſtial Regions, but it muſt come down to Earth, and go 
through all Nature; for, if the great Motions of the Univerſe are 
Mechanical, what ſhall we ſay of the leſſer Motions here on Earth, 

ſuch 


* See what I have further ſaid upon this ſubject, Vol. I. page 498. It was in 
this ſenſe of Religion and Providence, that Cicero ſays, and, I think, moſt tru- 
ly, that his countrymen excelled all the nations then known. Aſter enumerating 
other things, in which other nations excelled them, he adds, © Sed Pietate et Reli- 
© gione, atque hac una Sapientia, quod Deorum immortalium numine omnia Regi 
© Gubernarique perſpeximus, omnes gentes nationeſque ſuperavimus.” Grat io de 
Aruſpicum Reſponſis. 


rr 
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ſuch as the Magnetic, Electrical, ard Chymical Attractions and Re- 
pulſtons? Þ Muſt not the Motions of Plants and Animals, their Or- 
ganization, Generation, and regular Succeſſion, be produced alſo 
by one ſingle impulſe, according to the philoſophy of Des Cartes: And 
muſt not Man likewiſe be a machine, according to the philoſophy of the 
Abbe Prade* and Dr Prieſtley ; for their philoſophy is nothing elſe but 
Materialiſm carried to its full extent: And I think Dr Prieſtley has 
ſome reaſon to boaſt, as he does, that he is a perfect Materialiſt ; 
whereas the other Philoſophers of this age are only Demi-Materia- 
liſts: And I agree with him alſo, that thoſe who maintain there is a 
Mind in Man, but not in other Bodies in this Univerſe, are bur 
Demi-Spiritualiſts. How different is this Syſtem of Philoſophy 
from the Antient Philoſophy of Mind, and the doctrine of Theiſm 
as delivered by Cicero in his Tuſculan Queſtions, where he tells us 
that, without Mind, this goodly frame of Nature could not ſubſiſt a 
moment; © a truth,” ſays he, which all the Plebeian philoſophers (fo 
© I call all thoſe that differ from Socrates, Plato, and that family,) 
can never overturn f. 


But, ſuppoſing that the Mechanical Syſtem could be confined to 
the Celeſtial Regions, (and I do not know that the Newtonians at 
preſent carry it farther, though Sir Iſaac has ſaid ſomething tending 
that way, as I have elſewhere obſerved , which I wiſh he had not 
ſaid), the Machine of the Heavens ought to be a moſt perfect one, 
and worthy of its great Author, But this is far from being the 
caſe. | 

In 

See concerning him, Vol. I. * 499 .; and concerning Dr Prieſtley, p. 58. 

of this Volume. 


+ See the paſſage quoted at length, Vol. I. page 202. 


t Sce Vol. I. page 547. and page 275. where Sir Iſaac's words are quoted in the 
end of the Principia. There he ſays, that even Senſation, and the voluntary Motion 
of Animals, are produced by a moſt ſubtile * which pervades groſs Bodies, 
aud | is latent in them. 


Book V, 


Chap. I ANTIENT, METAPHYSICS, 129 


Is arder to make 2 machine perfect and complete, two things are 


necer arily required: 1%, That the Moying' Powver ſhould never 


fail, ſo that the machine may not ſtop for want of it; '2dly, That 
the Gathitiery ſhould not be diſordered ot deranged” by the action; 


or interference, of the ſeveral parts with one another. And accor- 
dingly, even a machine of human invention, if it be well contri- 


ved, will not ſtop through either of theſe defects. And What i- 


therto has rendered a Perpetuum Mobile impoſſible to be contti- 
ved by human art, is the friction of the parts upon one another, and ! 
the neceſſary tear and wear thereby produced. This defect of hu * 


man machinery we cannot conceive the Celeſtial Bodies liable to. 
But we are to conſider, whether the Lleaventy Machine may not 
have the two defects above mentioned, from which even a 2 


1 ä WF 
of human invention may be A e 167 mr 


4 4 
z 76 Narr 5 * 


And, ſirft, as to tlie Moving Power, which' is 60d Cenrh. ehe, 


Gravitation, or the Projectile Force. As to Gravitation, if it were 
the Operation of a Fluid, as Sir Ifaac ſuppoſed it might poſſibly be, 


it is not eaſy to ſay whether it would ever ceaſe or not, Sir Iſaac 


never having ſufficiently explained the nature of this fluid, which 
he only ſuppoſed might exiſt. On the other hand, if this Power be 
Ming, as is now generally brood by the Newtomatis, it is evident 
that 1 it can neyer ceaſe, except by the Will of che Great Author of 
Nature, ypon.,, whom every, thing muſt depend for i ts preſervation 
and continuance, as well as for its exiſtence at firſt ; bur, as to the 
other Moving Power, the ProjeCtile Force by which the Celeſtial 
Bodies are to be carried on forever, it is evident that it muſt be de- 
crealing every moment, and muſt at laſt ceaſe altogether. This, in- 
deed, could not happen, according to Sir Iſaac's hypothefis of the 
eternity of Motion once begun, if it were true, as he ſuppoſes, 
that there was a perfect vacuum in the celeſtial regions. And, ac- 
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cordingly, he has ſaid that the planets will revolve perpetually in 
their orbits . But this is certainly not the caſe ; for there is light 
there, which is undoubtedly a Body, however ſubtile, and, there- 
fore, muſt reſiſt more or leſs, and conſequently retard the Motion, 


and, at laſt, make it ceaſe altogether, 


But, 24ly, This is not all; for Sir Iſaac's Machine, by his own 
confeſſion, has the other defect of the machinery being ſo ill con- 
trived, that it diſorders and deranges itſelf; for he has told us, that 
the planets diſturb one another's motions, and the comets the mo- 
tions of them all ; and, therefore, he has been obliged to admit, that 
his ſyſtem will require the mending hand of the Creator. This is a 


conceſſion which the foreign philoſophers have laid hold of, parti- 


cularly Mr Leibnitz, (as appears from the letters of correſpondence 


that paſſed betwixt him and Dr Clarke), to which no good anſwer 


has been given, or can be given, upon the ſuppoſition that the ſolar 


ſyſtem is a machine. But, if it be true, as I ſuppoſe, that the Pla- 


nets are all moved by the immediate agency of Mind, we ought not 
to ſay that there is any diſturbance or diſorder in their Motions ; 
but that ſuch irregularities, as we perceive in theſe motions, are all in 
conſequence of general laws, and for ſome good purpoſe, though we 
cannot tell what it is. And the ſame is to be ſaid of the changes we 
obſerve in the heavens, which, though they may portend ſome alte- 
ration of the preſent ſyſtem, or may be ſuppoſed to prepare the way 
for a new heaven and a new earth, are not to be accounted defects or 
irregularities, but parts of the grand plan of the univerſe, formed by 
Infinite Wifdom, and which, I am perſuaded, has its periods and re- 
volutions, as we ſee every thing on earth has, though it is likely by 
much ſlower degrees: For every thing in the material world exiſts 
by change and ſucceſſion ; nor is there any thing fixed and immove- 


able, except the Eternal One. 
| Thus, 


See the paſſage quoted, Vol. I. p. 533» 
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Thus, I chink, I have proved, that the progreſſive Motion of the 
Planet, in its Orbit, is mechanical; and, further, that it is not perfect of 
the kind. But there is another Motion of the Planet, different from the 
Progreſſive Motion, which is alſo mechanical, according to Sir Iſaac's 
Syſtem, and liable to the ſame defect: The Motion I mean is that 
on its Axis, which the Newtonians ſay is alſo produced by a Pro- 
jectile Impulle, ſo that the Planet being once ſet a ſpinning, like a 
top, continues for ever to do ſo, without any agency of Mind “. 
This makes the Machinery of the Heavens not a little complicated: 
And, if the Planetary Motion, in all its parts, is underſtood to be pro- 
duced by Bodily Impulſe, there muſt, I doubt, be three Bodies em- 
ployed ; one to give the progreſſive Impulſe, by which the Planet is 
carried round in its Orbit ; one to give it the Centripetal Motion ; 
and a third to give it the Motion on its Axis, | 


Nor do I think that the matter will be much mended, by ſuppo- 
ſing, as I believe all the Newtonians now do, that one of the Mo- 
tions, viz. the Motion of Gravitation, is produced- by the conſtant 
agency of Mind : But, on the contrary, I think it makes the Ma- 
chinery more perplexed and intricate, and Sir Iſaac's Syſtem much 
leſs regular and uniform than it would otherwiſe be; for, according 
to this hypotheſis, two parts of the Motion of the ſame Planet are 
produced by Bodily Impulſe, and the third part by. Mind. So 
rue a Syſtem ſeems to be far removed from that wonderful 

Tt 2 1376 ſimplicity 

* Sir ee, - in his explanation of his Firſt Law of Motion, has theſe words : 

* Trochus, cujus partes coharrendo perpetuo retrabunt ſeſe a motibus rectilineis, 
non ceſſat rotari niſi quatenus ab atre retardatur.” And this theory of the Mo- 


tion of a wheel he applies to the Motion of the Planets in the following words : 
* Majora autem planetarum et cometarum corpora, motus ſuos, et progreſſivos et 


* circulares, in ſpatiis minus reſiſtentibus factos, confervant diutius.“ But, as to 
the duration of the Planetary Motion, he expreſſes himſelf much more ſtrongly in 


his Scholium Generale : Corpora omnia in iſtis ſpatiis liberrime moveri debent ; 
et propterea Planetae et Cometae, in Orbibus ſpecie et poſitione datis, ſecundum 
* leges ſupra expoſitas perpetus revolvi.” | 
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ſimplicity which we obſerve in the works of Nature, where nothing 
is produced by ſeveral cauſes, that can poſſibly be produced by one. 


Nor is Sir Iſaac's Syſtem leſs mechanical, for this amendment, as it 
is ſuppoſed to be, that has been made upon it by. his followers : For 
it is ſill true, that the Motion of the Planets is carried on by the 
Power of Matter and Mechaniſm merely ; becauſe the Centripetal 
Motion, or Motion of Gravitation, only gives a direction to the 
Motion of the Planet, but does not carry it on, 
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E II. 


Compariſon betwixt the antient and modern Materialiſis.— Sir Iſaac's 
Firſt Law of Motion, the Foundation of all the Mechanical Philoſo- 
phy of modern Times.—Ought therefore to be moſt carefully exami- 
ned. That this Axiom ſhould not be known to the Antients, extra- 
ordinary.—To judge of the Truth of it, belongs to the Firſt Philoſo- 
phy.—Of the Nature of Motion ;—a thing of conflant Change and 
Succeſſion, —Reſt, the oppoſite of Motion. —Improper, to apply the 
ame Terms, and draw the ſame Concluſions, concerning Oppoſites. — 
Other Improprieties Expreſſion by which moving and being mo- 
ved, are confounded, and Vis Inertiae applied to Body in a State 
of Reſt and in Motion,—Of the ſeveral Ways in which the Motion 
can be ſuppoſed to be carried on aſter the Impulſe has ceaſed. —T heſe 
are four. — It is generally underſiood by the Newtonians to go on by 
Virtue of one of theſe, viz, Impulſe.—1f fo, Sir Iſaac's Term of 
Vis Infita, unneceſſary and improper;—not to be undenſtocd of 
Mind.—The Firſt Law / Motion not a general Propoſition, be- 
cauſe not applicable to Motion begun by Mind—only to Motion be- 
gun by Body—nor to all Motion of that kind—only to Pulſion.— 
Diſtinction betwixt Pulſion and Truſion. IT kinds of Truſion 
alſo to be diſtinguiſhed, —Similarity betwixt Motion by Mind, and 
Motion by Truſion.— Objection, that there can be no Motion by Tru- 
ſion in Vacuo, anſwered. 


N the preceding Chapter, I think I have ſhown, that the Ma- 
chine which Sir Iſaac has made of the Heavens, ſo complicate 
and intricate, and which is moſt extraordinary, and without ex- 


ample, 
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ample in Nature or Art, in this reſpect, that it continues to be 
moved after the moving power has ceaſed to act, and goes on of it- 
ſelf, and forever too, without the agency of either Body or Mind, 
is a Machine very imperfect and defeCtive, and altogether unworthy 
of its Great Author. But, ſuppoſe the reader ſhould differ from me 
in this, and believe that Sir Iſaac's Machine is perfectly well contri- 
ved, I would have him ſeriouſly conſider whether a man, who can 
behold | 


Hunc Solem et Stellas, et decedentia certis 
Tempora moment 1s | HoRAT. 


and can obſerve all the wonderful Motions of the Celeſtial Bodies, 
ſo conſtant and regular, and yet ſo various, and believe them all to 


be carried on by mere Matter and Mechaniſm, ought to be account- 


ed a perfect Theiſt, as he does not believe in what I hold to be the 
better part of Theiſm, that which maintains the Providence of God 
over all his works. For my own part, I cannot think that man truly 
religious, who has not a ſenſe of a preſent Deity in the works of 
Nature, as well as in the affairs of men *. 


The foundation, not only of Sir Iſaac's Mechanical Syſtem of the 
Heavens, but of Des Cartes's Mechanical Syſtem both of Heaven 
and Earth, and, in general, of the whole Mechanical Philoſophy, 
is Sir Iſaac's Firſt Law of Motion, which ought therefore to be 
moſt ſcrupulouſly examined by every genuine Theiſt, who, though 
he may have ever fo great a regard for Sir Iſaac as an Aſtronomer 
and Geometer, yet, if Sir Iſaac has thought proper, in complai- 


ſance, as I have ſaid, to the prejudices of the times, to put his A- 


ſtronomy upon Principles inconſiſtent with the doctrine of Theiſm, 
he ought not, for that reaſon, to adopt theſe principles, more eſpeci- 


ally if I can ſhow, as I hope I ſhall do in the ſequel, that Sir Iſaac's 


Aſtronomy can be ſupported without the aid of them, 
| | The 
* Sec ſurther upon this ſubject, Vol. 1 p. 498. 
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The propoſition is thus expreſſed by Sir Iſaac : Corpus omne 
* perſeverat in ſtatu ſuo quieſcendi vel movendi uniformiter in di- 
* retum, niſi quatenus a viribus impreſſis cogitur ſtatum illum mu- 
© tare.” The propoſition, thus expreſſed, I believe, would be hardly 
underſtood by an antient Roman“; but, to us, who are accuſtomed 
to the modern philoſophical Latin, very different from that of Ci- 
cero, it is intelligible enough, and may be thus rendered into Eng- 
liſh : * All Bodies perſevere in their ſtate, whether of Reſt, or of 
Motion uniformly in a ſtraight line, unleſs in ſo far as, by ſome 
* force impreſſed upon them, they are obliged to change that ſtate.” 


This propoſition, which Sir Iſaac calls an Axiom, and lays down 


as the foundation of his whole Syſtem, aſſerts, that Body, once put in 
Motion by the impulſe of another Body, (for ſo I underſtand the 
Axiom, for the reaſon given in the preceding Chapter), will con- 


tinue always to be moved in a ſtraight line till its Motion be ſtop- 


ped, or altered, by ſomething foreign or extrinſic to it. And in this 
reſpe& Reſt and Motion are ſaid by Sir Iſaac to be governed by the 
ſame law; for he ſays, as the Body continues at Reſt till it be mo- 
ved by ſomething extrinſic to it, ſo it alſo continues in Motion till it 
be ſtopped in the ſame way. 


And here it muſt, at firſt ſight, appear very extraordinary, that 
an Axiom, ſuch as this is ſaid to be, (that is, a Propoſition, the truth 


of which is immediately acknowledged by every man of common 


ſenſe, though uninſtructed in any art or ſcience), ſhould not have 
been known to any of the antients. It is, I think, degrading the 
antients lower than hitherto they have been degraded by the great- 
eſt vanity of modern times, to ſuppoſe that they were ignorant even 
of Axjoms and Firſt Principles. Now that the antients knew no- 
thing 
See what I have ſaid concerning the language of this Propolition, Vol. r. 
page 530. 1 
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thing of this Axiom, as it is called, the negative argument would be 
ſuflicient to prove, That there is nothing like it to be found in all the 
writings, or in any accounts, that we have of the opinions of their 
philoſophers concerning natural things. But, beſides this, there is 
poſitive evidence that Ariſtotle at leaſt knew nothing of the matter. 
This appears from a paſſage above quoted concerning Dreams, and 
from another in his book De Natural: Auſcultatione *, 


But this propoſition, whether true or falſe, is ſo far, in my ap- 
prehenſion, from being an Axiom, that it is impoſſible to judge of 
the truth of it, without knowing accurately the nature both of Body 
and of Mind, and likewiſe of Motion ; to know which certainly 
does not belong either to Geometry or Mechanics, nor to any other 
Science, except the Firſt Philoſophy. And therefore Sir Iſaac, in 
beginning his Syſtem of Aſtronomy with this propoſition, has gone 
out of the limits of his Science, as much as Euclid would have done, 


if he had begun his Elements with the definition of Quantity, ot 


Body, or of Magnitude. I do not, however, blame Sir Iſaac for 
this, as I hold the principles of all ſciences to be founded in Meta- 
phyſics, or the Firſt Philoſophy ; but, on the contrary, I commend 
him for laying the foundations of his Science ſo deep, and giving 
the reader ſo much information, which he certainly was not obliged 
to give him,—if the propoſition be true, 


In examining the truth of it, I will begin with conſidering the 
nature of Motion, which is the ſubject of it. For this purpoſe, I do 
not think it is neceſſary to have recourſe to Ideas of ſo high ab- 
ſtraction, as Powwer and Energy, by which Ariſtotle has defined 
Motion ; but it will be ſufficient to mention that Quality of it, 


which 

* Pages 246. and 251. The other paſſage is in his Fourth Book, De Naturali 
Auſcullatiene, parag. 8. From which, and the Commentary of Simplicius upon it, 
page 157, it is evident that he had no notion, either of the impulſe, after it had 
ceaſed, being the Cauſe of the Motion of ProjeQtiles, or that the Motion continues 
forever : The way he accounts ſor the continuation of it, ſo long as it continues, is 


from the Preſſure of the Air upon the Body in Motion, as I have explained at fome 
length, page 246. | 


+ Vol. I. chap. 3. 
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which is ſo obvious to common ſenſe an obſervation, and which e- 
very body muſt acknowledge to be eſſential to it ; I mean Change of 
Place, and Succeſſive and Continued Change; for Motion is a thing 
of conſtant change and ſucceſſion. The firſt change, from Reſt to 
Motion, is not more a change than the change from Motion to Reſt, 
or any of the intermediate changes. It 1s true, indeed, that the 
firſt change from Reſt to Motion, or the laſt from Motion to Reſt, 
affects the Senſes more, and therefore is more diſtinctly perceived 
than the intermediate changes: But thele are not for that the leſs 
real. Motion, therefore, is, like Time, a thing conſiſting of parts, 
which have no co-exiſtence, And, in this reſpect, Motion is eſſen- 
tially different from quantity continuous, or magnitude, which is di- 
viſible likewiſe into parts infinite in number; but theſe parts are co- 
exiſtent. | 


Þ The very oppoſite of Motion is Reſt ; for the very definition of 
Reſt is, that there is no Change of Place: It is, therefore, by its 
nature, a permanent and fixed thing. 


This being the nature of theſe two things, it muſt appear, at firſt 
ſight, very extraordinary that the ſame term ſhould be applied to 
both, and that we ſhould hear of a fate both of Motion and of Reſt. 
A State of Reſt every body muſt underſtand, becauſe Reſt is, by its 
nature and eſſence, a fixed and permanent thing: But the State of 
a thing, which exiſts only by ſucceſſion, and whoſe very nature and 
eſſence conſiſts in Change, is, I think, impoſſible to be underſtood. 
We might, with the ſame propriety, ſpeak of a ſtate of Time, which 
is a Being, as I have ſaid, of the ſame nature with Motion: And, 
accordingly, it is the Meaſure of Motion, and, again, Motion is the 
meaſure of Time; which ſhows that they are things perfectly ſimi- 
lar in their nature, otherwiſe they could not be a meaſure or ſtandard 
for one another. We are, therefore, not to wonder that there is no 

. Mu ſucli 
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ſuch language to be found in Antient Philoſophy ; for i a Statut Mo- 
tus, in Latin, or a ararracig xwmows, in Greek, would have been 
thought, among the Antients, a moſt abſurd and nonſenſical expreſ- 
ſion. And I am perſuaded that, as inaccurate ſpeaking leads to 
inaccurate thinking, it has been this inaccuracy of expreſſion that 
has led the Newtonians to believe that, as there was a ſtate of 
both Motion and Reſt, fo that State was governed by the fame 
Law. 


If the Newtonians had not confounded two things ſo different, 
and, indeed, ſo oppoſite in their nature, as Reſt and Motion, and 
had not conſidered them both as a fate, it appears to me impoſſible 
that they would have fallen into this error, of ſuppoſing that 
both ſtates will continue till they are altered by ſomething ex- 
trinſic ; for they argue in this way : A Body at Reſt continues in 
that State, till it is moved to Motion by ſomething extrinſie to it; 

and, therefore, a Body in Motion being alſo in a ſtate, it continues 
in that tate till it is forced to change it. Now, they ought to have 
drawn a quite different coticluſion: For the nature of the two things 
being not only different, but directly oppoſite, their qualities will be 
alſo oppoſite ; ſo that, if Reſt, by its nature and eſſence, conti- 
nues till it be changed into Motion by ſomething extrinſic, Motion, 
being the direct oppoſite of Reſt, will not continue in the ſame way, 
but will ceaſe of itſelf. It was in this way the Antients argued con- 
cerning oppoſite things, and particularly that great maſter of the 
Reaſoning Art, Ariſtotle, who, in his book of Topics, has taught 
us, that; if two things be oppoſite, oppoſite things will follow from 


them. Thus, as Health and Sickneſs are oppoſite, if Health be a a 
Good, Sickneſs will be an Evil; if Vice and Virtue be oppoſite, and 


if the conſequence of Vice be Miſery, the was N of Virtue 


will be Happineſs *. 
There 


* Ariſtotle ſt this rule of reaſoning in bis ſhort way thus: E. re ee ties 


Ti#, Kai T6 „ ere. 
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There is another diſtinction, of great importance, which the 
Newtonians, as I have elſewhere obſerved, do not appear to me to 
have accurately made :—lt is betwixt moving, and being moved; 
for, if they had not confounded theſe two things, according. to 
the uſe of vulgar and unphiloſophical language, they eould have 
been at no loſs to make a diſtinction of (till greater importance, 
L mean the diſtinction betwixt Mind and Body; for Mind would 


have immediately appeared to be that which moves, and Body 
that which is moved, And. we ſhould have ſeen at once in 


what that Vis Inertiae, which all the Newtonians aſcribe to Bo- 
dy, but which they” do not appear to me to underſtand, conſiſts ; 


for the Vir Tnertiae is nothing elſe but that perfect paſſivity 
and inactivity, which makes Body abſolutely incapable of moving 


itſelf, or of exerting any Power of any kind. Of what uſe this ob- 
lervation is, will appear in the ſequel of this argument, 


17 


There! is another inaceuracy of expreſſion i in this matter, which it 
is proper to obſerve, and that is the calling by the name of Vis Iner- 
tiae this paſſive quality of Body, which, I think, is very improper, 


even when applied to it in a ſtate of Reſt ; for the expreſſion un- 
doubtedly denotes a Force, or active Power, by which a thing either 


continues or changes its ſtate, Now, I deny that Body has any 


power of either kind 3 and therefore I think it is improper to ſay, 
that, Body continues itſelf in a ſtate even of Reſt, 


But it is fill more improper, and, fndeed, I think, abfurd to Gay, 


8 14 


that Body continues itſelf Jikewiſe i in Motion by its Vis Inertiac. It 
ſhould have been called by a name very different, viz. Vis Mobilita- 


tis ; for it is truly no other, according to the hypotheſis of the New- 
conkn than a power of moving itſelf from place to place, and this 
forever. ; 


U u 2 Before 


* 
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Before I go farther into this argument, I think it is proper that I 
ſhould underſtand how the Newtonians conceive the Motion to be 
continued forever, in conſequence of one impulſe. That the im- 
pulſe is the Firſt Cauſe, or Occaſion, of the Motion, there is no 
doubt, But the queſtion is, How it is carried on after the impulſe 
has ceaſed ? And that can be done, I think, only in one or other of 
four ways: For, either the Body muſt carry on the Motion itſelf, and, 
by a power eſſential to it, as much as Extenſion or Impenetrability is; 
or, it muſt be carried on by the Impulſe or Preſſure of ſome other Bo- 
dy, ſuch as a Subtile Fluid or Ether, which has been employed to ac- 
count for Motion, by ſome philoſophers both antient and modern ; 


or, 3io, The Motion goes on by virtue of the Original Impulſe, 


without any other Cauſe ; or, /aftly, It is carried on by Mind, as J 
ſuppoſe. 


As to the firſt of theſe ways, I have reaſon to believe that even 
thoſe Newtonians, who, in deference to the authority of Sir Iſaac, 
maintain this Eternity of Motion, are unwilling to aſcribe it to any 
power eſſential to the Body, by which it could continue to move it- 
ſelf forever ; for an Eternity of Motion, however begun, by a Power 
eſſential to Matter, would be giving much too great an advantage to 
the Materialiſt, who will deny, as Ariſtotle does, that Motion e- 
ver had a beginning, and who will ſay, that, if Matter can carry 
on itſelf in one direction, it can carry itſelf on in every direc- 
tion, and, in that way, can do every thing that we ſee is done 
by Mind and Intelligence *,—Neither do the Newtonians now 
maintain, that the. Body is carried on by any inviſible Fluid or 
Ether; nor does Sir Iſaac appear to have thought of any 
ſuch thing when he wrote his Principia, It remains, therefore, 
that, if Mind be not the active power which carries on the Motion, 
according to my hypotheſis, it muſt be the third thing I have men- 
tioned, viz. the Original Impulſe ; and it is this hypotheſis which 1 
im now to examine, and which I underſtand to be generally the 


ſenſe 
* S.c more of this, page 37. 
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ſenſe of thoſe Newtonians who yet defend this Firſt Law of Mo- 


And, if in be ſo, I think it is evident that Sir Iſaac has uſed an 
1mproper, as well as an unneceſſary, expreſſion, when he ſaid that 
the Motion is carried on by a Vis Iuſita, which certainly leads us to 
believe that it is ſome power inherent in the Body, which carries it 
on. And, as he conſtantly diſtinguiſhes it from the Vis Impreſſa, 
by which the Body is ſet in Motion, I think it is plain that he be- 
lieved the one power not to be intrinſic, or belonging to the nature 
of Body, but extrinſic, or from without, as much as the impreſſion 


of a ſeal upon wax is, or any preſſure or impulſe of one Body upon 


another; whereas the other Power by which the Body continues in 
Motion, he conſidered as intrinſic, and of the nature and eſſence of 
Body. And this being the caſe, I confeſs I am a little ſurpriſed that 
he has only ſaid barely, that he did not affirm Gravitation was eſ- 
ſential to Body: Whereas he ought to have affirmed poſitively, as 
Mr Cotes does in his Preface to his edition of the Principia, that it 
was an inherent quality of Body, and eſſential to it. And I am ſure, of 
the two, it has much better pretenſions to be of the nature and eſ- 
ſence of Body, than what Sir Iſaac calls the Vis Infita + For Gravita- 
tion acts always, and is the moſt conſtant Motion we know here on 
earth; whereas the Vt Jn/ira acts only en when the Body 


is impelled by another Body. 


I was once much difpoſed to believe that Sir Iſaac, by the Vis In- 


ita, which carries on the Motion of the Body after the impulſe has 
ceaſed, meant to denote Mind: But, upon conſidering more at- 
tentively his definition above mentioned, of this Vis Infita, I think it 
is evident that he could not have that meaning; for he makes it to 
be a power by which Body continues in Reſt, as well as in Motion. 


Now, it is evident that it it is not by Mind, but by its own nature and 
eſſence, 
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eſſence, that a Body, being at Reſt, continues at Reſt. And, by the 
ſame nature and effence, I am convinced that Sir Iſaac underſtood 
Body to continue a Motion once given it by the Vis Impreſſa : And 
therefore I hold that the preſent Newtonians differ from their ma- 
ſter; when they lay aſide the Vis Infita, and maintain that the Body 
continues the Motion by virtue of the /mpul/e, or the Vis [Impreſſa, only. 


Underſtanding, therefore, the axiom in the ſenſe in which it is 
now generally underſtood, I proceed to inquire whether it be a ge- 
neral propoſition, extending to all kind of Motion, however begun, 
whether by Body or by Mind. That Sir Iſaac applies it only to Mo- 


tion produced by Bodily Impulſe, I think is evident, for the reaſons al- 


ready given; and fo far, I think, he is in the right, that it only can be 
applied to motion of that kind: For we have no experience or obſerva- 
tionthat can carry it to Motion begun by Mind; but, on the contrary, 
our daily experience convinces us that the Motion begun by Mind 
continues no longer than the Mind continues to operate, except in cer- 
tain caſes, where the action of one Mind prevails over the action of 
another, as in che caſe of an Animal Body falling or running down 
a ſteep deſcent; in which caſe, the elemental Mind, that carries the 
Body downward, is too ſtrong for the volition of the Animal that 


would ſtop ĩt. 


And this difference, betwixt the Motion by Mind and the Motion 
by Bodily Impulſe, is, I think, clearly deducible from the different 


natures of Body and Mind: For Body can only act upon Body by 


its ſurface; whereas Mind, having no ſurface, cannot poſſibly 


act upon Body in that way, but operates in a manner quite different, 


as I have explained above, that is, by Animation, which operates, 
not by Impulſe, producing a Motion that continues ſome time after 
the impulſe ceaſes, but by inceſſant energies, repeated in every in- 
ſtant of the Motion, which being diſcontinued, the Motion ceaſes. 

Tt 


* 
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n 1 
It appears to me, Wot, evident, that this Law of Motion 
will apply only to Motion produced by the action of Body upon 
Body. But the queſtion is, Whether it will apply to all Motion, 
even of that kind ? 


In order to determine this queſtion, we muſt diſtinguiſh two ways 
in which Body acting upon Body produces Motion. The firſt is by 
Pulſion, that is, when the Body that acts upon the other propells it, 
ſo as to make it go on of itſelf, without the Body propelling it ; 
and this way of moving Body is commonly called Inpulſe. For 
producing this kind of Motion, it is neceſſary that the Body impelled 
ſhould have a certain degree of elaſticity ; for it is by that quality 
that it acquires the force which carries it on by itſelfs A Body, 
therefore, ſuch as wool, or /oft clay, not being compacted or preſſed 
together, will not go on in that way, whatever the force or quality 
of the Body impelling may be; but it can only be carried on in 
the other way, which I am now to explain, that is, by Truſion. 


When a Body is moved by another in this way, it does not leave 
the Body moving, but is carried on along with it ; and in this way, 
not only ſoft unelaſtic Bodies, ſuch as thoſe juſt now mentioned, are 
moved, but alſo elaſtic Bodies, if they are not propelled with vio- 
lence by the Moving Body, ſo as to produce what Sir Iſaac Newton 
calls an ictus or firoke, but are moved only by the preſſure of the o- 


ther Body. 


Again, this Truſion operates upon Body in two ſeveral ways; 
for, either the Moving Force acts upon that part of the Body which 
is oppoſite to the direction in which the Body is moved, or it acts 
upon the ſame fide. In the firſt caſe, I call it protruſion; in the o- 
ther caſe, it is wel known by the common name of drawing or 


pulling, 


Theſe 
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Theſe being all the different ways in which we can conceive 
Body to move Body, the queſtion is, Whether Sir Iſaac's Firfl Law 
will apply to all theſe ſeveral kinds of that Motion; and 1 lay, 
that, as the law is now underſtood by the „ in the ſenſe 


above explained, of the Motion going on by itſelf in conſequence 


of an impulſe, it will apply only to Motion produced by an 7fFus, or 
Stroke, or by Pulſion, as I expreſs it, and not to Motion produced 
by Preſſure or Truſion, whether it be in the way of Protruſion, or 
of D vis according to the diſtinction above made. 


If chis be ſo, the Newtonians muſt admit that their Law of Mo- 
tion is not univerſal: For, in the firft place, it does not apply, as [ 
have ſaid, to Motion by Mind; neither does it apply to every kind 
of Motion produced by Body, and particularly to that kind of Mo- 


tion which I call Truſion, by which the Body does not go on by it- 


ſelf, in conſequence of any impulſe, but is carried on "ove: with the 
Moving Body, 


And here we may obſerve the ſimilarity betwixt the Motion by 
Mind, and the Motion by Body in the way of Truſion; for both 
Motions continue no longer than the Moving Power continues to 
act: So that here we have a clear inſtance, even in the eaſe of Mo- 
tion produced by Body, of the Motion ceaſing in the ſame way that 
I ſay Motion by Mind ceaſes, —not by any ſtop or obſtacle, but 
merely by the Moving Power ceaſing to act. For, to ſay that Mind 
| tops the Motion of the Body it moves, is not ſpeaking accurately or 
philoſophically ; we ought only to ſay, that the Mind ceaſes to move, 
and then the Body returns to its natural ſtate of inertneſs and inac- 
tivity, except where the Body, as I have before obſerved, is, by the 


Elemental Mind overcoming the Animal Mind, carried on, as in the 
caſe of a perſon falling or running down a ſteep. And, in the ſame 


manner, when the Body is moved by the Preſſure or Truſiou of ano- 
ther 
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ther Body, the Motion is not ſtopped by any obſtacle or impediment, 
but ceaſes, merely by the Moving Power ceaſing to aft. 


Some of the Newtonians, with whom I have converſed, ind who 
are unwilling to give up this Firſt Law of Motion, are very much a- 
larmed with this inſtance of Motion by Preſſure, which, at the fame 
time that it explains my notion of Motion by Mind, ſhows evidently 
that Sir Iſaac's Firſt Law is not univerſal, even with teſpect to Mo- 
tion produced by Body. They endeavour, therefore, to evade it, 
by ſaying, that there can be no Motion by Trufion in vacuo, but that 
all the Motion there muſt be by Pulſion; for they ſay, the reaſon 
why a Body, when only preſſed by another Body, does not fly off 
and go on by itſelf, is the Reſiſtence of the Medium. 


But to this I anſwer ; 1m, That there is no Space, ſo far as we 
know, in which there is no Reſiſtence ; for, in the celeſtial regions, 
there is light, which, though a very ſubtile Body, muſt reſiſt in 
ſome degree, and therefore muſt, ſooner or later, put an end to the 
Motion of the Planets, as I have obſerved, if they were moved me- 
chanically, as Sir Iſaac ſuppoſes. 249, The only conſequence of the 
Reſiſtence of the Medium is to require a greater force of preflure to 
move the Body than would be required in vacuo. But it is impoſ- 
ſible, I think, to conceive that a Body which is at reſt in vacuo, and 
which, by its nature and eſſence, is as much diſpoſed to Reſt there as 
in pleno, could not be put out of that natural ſlate of inaQtivity by a 
force ſo gentle, as that the Body would not fly off, but continue to be 
moved in contact with the protruding Body; or, if it ſhould be drawn 
gently, and not tugged violently, I cannot conceive that it would 
overtake the Body which draws it, or continue in Motion after the 
drawing Body has ceaſed to move it. And, /afly, What can be an- 
ſwered to the inſtance of unelaſtie Bodies? Will they ſay that, in 
vacus, there is no diſtinQtion betwixt elaſtic and unelaſtic Bodies, or 
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that there an unelaſtic Body will fly off when it is impelled, as well 


as an elaſtic Body. 


And thus I think I have proved, that this Axiom of Sir Iſaac's, 
concerning the Continuation of Motion, is ſo far, at leaſt, not an A- 
xiom, as it is not an univerſal propoſition, becauſe it not only does 
not apply to Motion produced by Mind, but not even to all Motion 

uced by Body, ſince I have ſhown, that, when the Moving 
Body acts by Truſion or Preſſure, the Body moved does not go on 
by . itſelf, but the Motion ceaſes as ſoon as the Moving Cauſe ceaſes 
to operate, in the ſame manner as the Motion by Mind ceaſes. 
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The ſimple State of the Queſtion —The flrange Conſequences of thrs 
Axiom. —It cannot be proved by Experiment—muſt neceſſarily be 

proved, a priori, by Metaphyſical Reaſoning. The falſehnot of it 

: proved from three Principles, that cannot be controverted. —Moetion 
not one, but many, as many as there are Changes of Place, —Tt is 
only continuity that makes one of many Motions —Of Communi- 
cation of Motion.—The Newtomans have erred in this matter from 
not conſidering two things, viz, the Nature of Motion, and the Doc- 
trine of Firſt and Second Cauſes, —The Newtonians ought not to 

be angry that the Metaphyſical Principle, upon which Sir Iſaac 
has built his Aſtronomy, has been ſo freely examined. Authorities in 
ſupport of the Author's Opinion. — Antient Authorities — Authority 
of Ariſtotle. —Modern Authorities, —Leibnitz.—Dr Clarke.—Dr 
Horſley.—Sir Iſaac him/elf. — True Account of the Continuation of 
the Motion of a Body impelled it by Mind,—T his according to the 
Analogy of Nature, as Nature is defined by Ariſtotle, Other Mo- 
tions of the ſame kind in Nature, ſuch as the Motions of Animals, 
Vegetables, and the Loadſtone and Iron.— The Impulſe not the 
Cauſe properly of the Motion, but the Occaſion. —Of the Duration 
of the Motion by Impulſe.—1t decays by degrees. — This likewiſe a- 
greeable to the Analogy of Nature. 


AVING thus cleared the ground, by removing every thing 

that is foreign to the queſtion at iſſue, I will now proceed to 
examine it more cloſely. It is, as I have explained it, ſimply this, 
Whether a Body impelled by another Body, fo as to go on without 
1 the 
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the Impelling Body, will, in vacuo, continue in Motion for ever, 
by virtue of that ſingle impulſe. The Newtonians, who maintain 
the athrmative, have not, I am perſuaded, attended to all the conſe- 
quences of their opinion, otherwiſe I imagine they would not have 
ſo readily embraced it: And, particularly, they do not appear to 
me to have conſidered. that, if they are in the right, a Body muſt 
continue in Motion to all Eternity, by virtue of a ſingle Impulſe, which 
had ceaſed, we may ſuppoſe, millions of years before the time in which 
the Body {till continues to be moved; during all which time the Body 
is in Motion, and changes an infinite number of places, without any 
power, either of Mind or Body, acting upon it, or any other cauſe, ex- 
cep the impulſe, which had ceaſed long ago. Neither do they appear to 
me to have conſidered that, tho' it ſhould ſeem that an infinite Power 
was, neceſſary to produce a Motion of infinite duration ; yet, accor- 
ding to this Law of Motion, the ſlighteſt Impulſe given by any Body 
here, on earth, ſufficient only to move the other Body out of its 
place, will produce a Motion that is to laſt forever: And, further, 
that, though the velocity of the Motion muſt neceſſarily depend up- 
on the greater or leſs violence of the impulſe, yet that can have no 
eſſect upon the duration of the Motion, which will continue to all 
eternity, however gentle the impulſe may be that produced it. 


When I conſider theſe things, I cannot help ſaying that I think 
this Axiom of Sir Iſaac's is the moſt violent paradox that ever was 
advanced by any philoſopher, much more violent than any of the 
paradoxes of the Stoics mentioned by Cicero, and the greateſt tri- 
umph of philoſophy over common ſenſe, and the apprehenſion of 
the vulgar. If it be true, I could have wiſhed that our Sir Iſaac 
Newton had had the glory of the diſcovery, inſtead of adopting it 
from the Frenchman Des Cartes, who firſt invented it to fupport his 
mechanical ſyſtem of the univerſe, 
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I hope; by this time, the reader is at leaſt convinced that this Law 
of Motion is not an Axiom, or Self-evident Propoſition, but a Pro- 
poſition that needs to be proved ; and by how much the more pa- 
radoxical it is, fo much the clearer proof it will require. It is im- 
poſſible, by the nature of things, to prove it by experiment: And yet 
the only proof, that is offered of it, is a kind of indirect proof by the 
experiment of a pendulum ſwinging in an exhauſted receiver, where, 
they ſay, (and it is no doubt true), that it will ſwing much longer chal ; 
if it were in the air; from whence they infer, that, if a perfect vas 
cuum could be made, it would continue to vibrate forever. But this 
is plainly begging the queſtion, unleſs they could prove that the Mo- 
tion decreaſes and languiſhes exactly in proportion to the obſtruction 
of the Medium. But this I hold to be impoſſible ; at leaſt, no me- 
thod of calculation has yet been found out, for diſcovering accu- 
rately the eſſect of the different denſities of medinms upon Bodies in 
Motion. It is not, therefore, by Experimental Philoſophy, as it is 
called, but by Metaphyſics, or the | Firft Philoſophy, as T have faid "*% 
which explains the nature of Body and 'Motion, that this queſtion * 
to be determined; and upon the principles of that philoſophy, I ay, | 
not only that it is not true, but that it is —— to be true. 1 8 


. TS 


And, for this purpoſe, I will aſſume only three 1 which 
I think muſt be granted. The firſt is, what I have already men- 
tioned, and which every Newtonian will readily aſſent to, That 
Body, by its nature and eſſence, is perfectly inactive and inert, and 
therefore it cannot move itſelf, but muſt be moved by ſome other 
thing, external or internal. The ſecond, alſo, I have already men- 
tioned, That Motion has nothing fixed or permanent in its nature, 
but its very eſſence and-exiſtence is by ſucceſſion, And the third is, 
what hitherto has not been mentioned, but has been acknowledged 
by all natural anne antient and modern, That there is a 
Cauſe 
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Cauſe for every thing, and that nothing! in nature can i be produced 


without a Cauſe. 


From theſe principles, T argue thus: As all Motion is by ſucceſ- 
ſion, as well as Time is, every Motion, however ſmall, muſt conſiſt 
of ſo many Changes of Place, as well as every portion of Time of 
ſo many hours, minutes, or ſeconds ; and, if we conceive the 
Motion to be infinite in its duration, there muſt be an infinite num- 
her of thoſe Changes of Place, Now, as Body cannot move itſelf, 
that is, make itſelf to change its Place, there muſt be ſome other 
Cauſe, external or internal, for thoſe ſeveral Changes. The origi- 
nal impulſe may account for the change from the place A, where 
the Body is in the beginning of the Motion, to the place B. But 
there mnſt likewiſe be a Canſe for the Motion from B to C. Now 
this cauſe. cannot be the original impulſe, which no longer exiſts; 
for nothing can be a cauſe efficient, actually operating after it has 
ceaſed to exiſt, There muſt therefore be ſome other cauſe ; and 
this, as it is not the Body itſelf, muſt be either ſomething external 


to it, ſuch as an Ether or a Fluid,. which I believe is an hypotheſis 


now univerſally rejected, or it muſt be an internal principle, which 
I call Mind, | 


This appears to me to be ſtrictly a 8 a priori, and mould. 
Tthink, convince every Newtonian, if they would conſider only two 
things. The firſt is, That every Motion is truly not ove Motion, 
though it be ſaid to be one, but many Motions; for it is not only 
arwvifible into parts, but it is actually divided into parts not eo ex- 
iſtent but ſucceſſive ; in which reſpe& it diſſers eſſentially from Hoch, 
which is not actually divided, but is only diviſible, and into parts 
not ſucceſſive but co-exiſtent, It is, however, ſaid to be one, as 
well as Body, not from the co-exiſtence: of its \pattss but from 
their continued ſucceſſion, without Rop or interval inthe dame 


manner as we ſay Time is one, ſuch as a day or an hour, though it 
certainly 
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certainly conſiſt of parts, into which it is actually Griged, 1 and which 
cannct poſſibly have any co-exiſtence. 


To be convinced that it is only the continuity of the ſeveral Mo- 
tions that makes the Motion one, let us ſuppoſe any perceptible ſtap 
or interruption of the Motion: Then every one is ſenſible of the 
diviſion of the Motion, which before he did not perceive on account 
of the continuity, But the diviſion was before as real: For, if the Ho- 
dy, after it has been moved from the place A to the place B, is mo- 
ved on to the place C, there are there two Motions, as much as if 
the Body had ſtopped at B, and then had proceeded on to C; for 
the number of Motions muſt be the ſame, whether there be an in- 
terval betwixt the Motions or not 3 and, if a Cauſe was abſolutely 
neceſſary for the firſt Motion from A to B, it will not be leſs neceſ- 
ſary for the ſecond Motion, from B to ws whether there be an in- 
terval betwixt them or not. | 


Where there is an interval, every Body will, acknowledge that an- 
other Cauſe is neceflary for the ſecond Motion, or a new exertion 
of the ſame Cauſe. But why ſhould not that be likewiſe neceſſary, 
ſuppoſe there ſhould be no interval? The Motions are as different 
from one another in the one caſe as in the other; and muſt not dif- 
ferent Effects have different Cauſes ? | 


There cannot, therefore, be any difference betwixt the two caſes, 
except that, in the one caſe, the Cauſe of the Motion, or Moving 
Power, exerts itſelf continually ; whereas, in the other caſe, it acts 


by wg or interrupted energies. 


It may be thought that Motion begets Motion, and, 8 
that the firſt Motion from A to B is the cauſe of the ſecond Mo- 
tion from B to C. But thoſe who ſpeak in this way, do not, I 
45 LOA? e doubt, 
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doubt; well .underfiand what they-ſay'; for it is ihconodivible how 
one Motion ſhould generate anbther, otherwiſe tlian byſthe Bufly in 
Motion impelling a Body at reſt. But, how a Body, beeauſeꝭ it ha 
been moved ſo far, ſhould therefore be moved ur ep 
man can conceive,” | hate has ut 


WITTY 


kk is commonly ſaid, that, when one Body impells another, the 
Motion is communicated to the Body that is impelled, ſo that the 
impulſ is the Cauſe of all the Motion that follows, But that is only a 
way of peaking to denote, that what motive Force is imparted to the 
Body impelled, is loſt to the Body impelling, and, in reality, expreſſes 
no more, than that the Body impelled goes on with a certain part of 
the force of the Body impelling, according to an eſtabliſhed Law of 
Nature, which ! 5 perfectiy; conſiſtent with my theory of Mind mo- 
ving the Body impe ned; kor! it would be contrary to the order and 
| regularity which we en in Nature, if that Mind did not move it 
according to ſome rule 10 megſure. Aud what rule more natural 
than the force, with whicl the Body impelling is moved. But, 10 
ſuppoſe chat one Body, by touching another, (for an impulſe is no- 
thing but a more viglent contact), ſhould communicate to the other 
Body a power of moving ſelf to all eternity, is a moſt abſurd ſup- 
poſition. WT LEE TIE | a. 
The other thing that I would have the Newtonians conſider, is a 
very obvious diſtinction, which, if rightly made, would, I ſhould think, 
remove all their difficulties. The diſtinction mean is, the common 
diſtinction betwixt firſt and ſecond cauſes, that is, the remoter and 
the nearer or more immediate cauſe ; for every thing that is produ- 
ced muſt have an immediate Cauſe operating in its production. This 
J have illuſtrated in the Appendix to the, Firſt Volume „ by the ex- 
| ample of the ſeeds of plants and animals, wbich are the remyter” 


cauſes of their movements, though not the immediate. But we, veed 
not 
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not go ſo far to ſeck for examples; for the Motion of every Am mal 
is a proof of this diſtinction. When L move this book upon the table, 
my hand is the immediate cauſe of the Motion; but my Mind is the 
remoter cauſe. And it is a diſtinction which runs through all Na- 
ture, and aſcends even to the Great Author of Nature, who is the 
Firſt Cauſe of all the Motions in the Univerſe, and yet he is not the 
immediate Cauſe of any of them; at leaſt, we are ſure not of ſome 
of them. In the caſe of the Deity, we have an example of the re- 
moter and the immediate cauſes exiſting at the ſame time. But this 
is not always the caſe of things in generation and corruption; for 
there the remoter cauſe may ceaſe to exiſt, and yet the immediate 
cauſe ſtill operate, It is this that makes the ſucceſſion of plants and 
animals; for the plant or animal produced continues to live and 
move after the parent plant or animal is gone: And it is in this 
way that there is a conſtant ſucceſſion of Cauſes and Eſfects in this 
fublunary world. And this diſtinction of Cauſes is as well known 
in Art as it is in Nature; for the Mind of the Artiſt is the firſt or 
remoter Cauſe of the piece, but the Organs of his Body, or Organs 
of Art which he employs, are the Immediate Cauſes, or the Inſtru- 
mental Cauſes, as they are commonly called. The impulſe, there- 
fore, is only the Firſt Cauſe of the Motion, or rather the Occaſion, 
as we ſhall afterwards ſhow, but not the Immediate Cauſe. What 
that Cauſe is I ſhall by and by inquire. 


It is therefore evident that the Newtonians have erred in this mat- 
ter; firf, from not underſtanding the nature of Motion, and ſo con- 
ſidering evety Motion, even Infinite Motions, as one thing, and not 
many; and, fecondly, from not making the diſtinction betwixt Firft 
and Second Cauſes, and not conſidering that there muſt be an imme- 
diate Cauſe for the production of every thing, as well as a remoter 
Cauſe; and that, "Gerefore, there muſt be an immediate Cauſe, or a 
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Cauſe actually operating in the production of every new err as 
well ag in the en of the firſt. A 91169 55 
Donn tte elnasn) 210 : 

55 3 theſe n hope to convince all the Newtonians, who 
are. ſcholars and philoſophers as well as geometricians and me- 
chanics ; or, if I ſhould not have that good fortune, they will at leaſt 
owe me ſome thanks for examining accurately, and, I hope, they 
wall. think, candidly, this principle upon which Sir Iſaac has thought 
proper to rear this ſyſtem of Aſtronomy, And, if they think they 
can give a: ſatisfactory anſwer to all the arguments I have uſed a- 
gaialt, it, they ought to rejoice that I have given them an opportu- 
nity of, placing Sit Iſaac's Aſtronomy upon a ſolid foundation of 
philoſophy, which certainly has: not hitherto been done. And, even 
thoſe, Newtonians, who: are only mathematicians and learned in 
taQts of natural hiſtory, ought not to be angry that I have applied to 
Sir Iſaac's aſtronomy the principles of the philoſophy of which I am 
treating, more eſperially as he has choſen to build his Syſtem up- 
on a metaphyſioal principle, which was certainly not at all neceſ- 
ſary; for he might have calculated and meaſured the Motions of 
the Celeſtial Bodies, and diſcovered the Laws of their Motions, with- 
aut inquiring into the: Cauſe of theſe Motions, or laying down ſo ge- 
neral a propoſition concerning the continuation of Motion. If Euclid 
had begun his Elements with defining and explaining what Body, 
Quantity, and Magnitude, were, and ſo had run his Science up into 
Metaphyſics, no geometrician, however great his regard for Euclid 
might be, could have blamed me, if, in a metaphyſical work, I had 
fon that the metaphyſical principles, laid down PR as wy, 

als of his geometry, were not daga ſolicd. f | 
| What I have here ſaid will, I A at t leaſt lerve for 83 
to all the Newtonians, whether ſcholars. and philoſophera, or only 


mathematicians. But, as to the pious philoſopher, whaſe'cqncern is 
not 
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not for the reputation of Sir Iſaac Newton or any particular man, 
but for the cauſe of Religion and the genuine dectrines of Theiſm, 
expect his thanks and praiſe, for having ſo carefully examined the 
truth of a propolition, that certainly gives too much couritentnce 
to Materialiſm, to which, it muſt be confeſſed, that the — 
„ „ d | br 0 7 ien 
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1 ſhould not, however, how delivered my ib freely upon 
the ſubject, if I could only have oppoſed, to ſo great an authority ut. 
that of Sir Iſaac Newton, my poor opinion. But I have on my fide the 
authority of all antiquity ; and; however mean opinions ſome men 
may have of the authority of the Antients in philoſophy, it would be 
very extraordinary if they were ignorant ef an Axiom, and 'an 
Axiom too of ſo great importance, conoeruing the-contitiudtion of 
Motion in the Univerſe. . But, in England, where, tothe honour of 
the country be it faid, the Greek. learning is better-preſerved than 
any where in Europe, the learned! begin tochave 2 beiter opinion of 
the Greek philoſophy ;. and L do not deſpaig:of living to ſee the au- 
thority of Ariſtotle, in matters of philoſophy, as great in one at leaſt 
of the Univerſities of England, as it. was once alk over Europe; and 
as it ſtill is, according ta my information, in the 'Schobls/ of the 
Greek Church. He has laid it dow as the baſis of his whole Syſtem 
of Phyſics, that there is a principle of Motion in all phyfical Bo- 
dies, which, as he every where diſtinguiſhes it from the Matter of 
thoſe Bodies, can be nothing elſe than Mind, not Intellectual or Sen- 
ſnive or even Vegetable Mind, but, as I have ſhown, a Mind of a 
different kind, which, as it informs all Unorganized or Elemental 
Bodies, I therefore call the Elemental Mind. By this principle, he 
underſtands that all Bodies are moved, if their Motions cannot be 
accounted for by the agency of other Bodies. In this latter way, he 
has endeavoured to aceount for the continuation of Motion in Bo- 
dies impelled . But, as it is evident that he has failed'in that at- 
* tempt, 
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eompe, I' think he has thereby « confirmed the truth of his Friel 
doctrine of tHe nenen, * oy 19 vas v0 


o1q v4 16d bon aht | TW ane lune 
Neor um I deſtitute of modern authorities, any "Os on antient, 
The firſt ſhall quote is that of Leibnitz, who certainly was 'a man 
ef great genius, and, if he had underſtood the antient languages 
and ſtudied the antient philoſophy, would have been, in my opi- 
mon, a very great philoſopher. His Monads, as T have ſfion from 
te paſſuge of his works that I have quoted “, are norhing' Uſe” but 
© HOtre Principles, or Principles of Motion, in all Bodies, by which 
he accounts för the En in the Univerſe, © * I 
og TY; nt 10 4319908 15m 4 vie 1 
My next e is a greater ſtill; it is that of Dr Clarke, who 
as not" only 4 goth metepkyſteiatt, but a great ſcholar, and alſo 
ſearned'in the philoſophy of Sir Tfhac Newton. He has declared his 
opinion in the cleareft and moſt explicit terms, That all the great 
Motions in the world are cnuſed by ſome Inmateria! Power, not 
"0 having 'originatly impreſſed a certain quantity of Motion upon 
"Matter, but perpetually and ach exerting itſelf every moment, 
in every part of the world.” And, again, he ſays, * That the very 
Original Laws of Motion themſelves cannot continue to take place, 
but by Something uperior to Matter, continually exerting on it a 
certain force or power, according to ſuch certain n and determinate 


1 laws * 
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have heard it objected to this authority of Di Clarke, that he is 


only ſpeaking of the Motion of Gravitation, not of Projection: But 
I think it is impoſſible that the Doctor 5 rid have expreſſed himſelf 
ſo inaccurately, as to have ſaid, that the great Motions of the world, 


1 vol. I. page 233. 5 I 10 4mmnined 
+ I have quoted the paſſage at an y Vol. 1 nw 235. 
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by which ho certainly means the Celeſtial; Motions, were not produ- 
ced by any original Force impreſſed upon them, but only by the 
continual exertion of Mind, if he had not underſtood that the pro- 
jectile or progreſſive Motion, by which the Planet is carried on} was 
not produced by any original impreſſed Force; for Gravitation does 
no more than direct the Progreſſive Motion, and hinder it from 
going on in a ſtraight line. And, indeed, it is evident to me, that 
he had in his view Sir Iſaac's Firſt Lay of Motion, though he does 
not. mention it, (out of regard, it is likely, to Sir Iſaac, withiwhom 
he lived in great friendſhip), by which the Motion of the Planets, 
once begun, was to go on forever, by virtue of the original impulſe, 
without my further _—_ of Mind or "_ 
* & o 
The next. e I hall quote. is | that of ** — Dr 
Horley, not a leſs authority, in my opinion, than that of Dr Clarke. 
He is well known as a Mathematician; and he is likewiſe; a. ſcholar, 
and, in my opinion, an excellent philoſopher, having ſtudied the 
antient as well as the modern philoſophy, ; H He has favoured me 
with ſome obſervations upon the Firſt Volume, of my Metaphyfics ; 
and, indeed, without the encouragement and the inſtruction have 
got from him, I believe I ſhould not have perſiſted i in my attempt to 
revive the Antient Philoſophy, nor troubled the world with this Se- 
cond Volume of Metaphyſics, Though he myſt be ſuppoled, to be 
greatly prejudiſed in favour of Sir Iſaac, yet he is ſo candid as fairly 
to acknowledge, that Sir Iſaac's Firſt Law of Motion cannot be de- 
fended upon the principles of ſound philoſophy ; and he has furniſh- 
ed me with the argument that 1 have ſo much inſiſted on, from the 
nature of Motion, which I will here give in the Doctor's own words, 
expreſſed with all the clearneſs and brevity of a Geometer. I be- 
© lieve, with the Author of the Antient Metaphyſics, that fra ac- 
© tive principle is neceſſary for the continuance, as well as for the 
0 beginning of Motion. I know that many Newtonians will not 
* **© allow 
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* allow this: I bclieye they are miſted, as I myſelf have formerly 
* becn miſled, by the expreſſion, a State of Motion, Motion is a 
* Change; a Continuation of Motion is a further Change; a, fur- 
* ther Change is a Repeated Effect; a Repeated Eflet requires a 
l Repeating Cauſe. State implies the contrary of Change; and 


* Motion being Change, a State of Motion is a contradiction in 


terms. 


The laſt authority I ſhall mention is that of Sir Iſaac himſelf, in 


the Queries ſuljoined to his Optics, where he has ſaid, in ſo many 
words, That there are certain active principles, by which the par- 
ticles of Matter are moved, and which are the cauſes of Gravitation, 


Magnetic and Electric Attractions, of Fermentation, and the Cohe= 
fon of Bodies; and he further ſays, that, by the Vis Inertiae alone, 


which is a mere paſſive principle, it is impoſſible to account either 
for the beginning or the continuation of Motion . Now, if the 
Vis 


I have given Sir Iſaac's words, Vol. I: page 547. And I will here ſubjoin ano+ 
ther paſſage ſrom the ſame work, via his Queries, annexed to the ſecond edition 
of his Optics, page 376. z where, after having eſtabliſhed that all Bodies are compo» 
ſed of Primitive Particles, as he calls them, infinitely harder than any Bodies com · 
poſed of them, ſo very hard, as never to wear or break to pieces, by the means of 
which permanent particles, Nature, be ſays, is preſerved, and laſts forever, amidſt 
all the various changes of corporeal things, be adds, © It ſeems to me farther, that 
* theſe Particles have not only a Vis Inertiae, accompanied with ſuch paſbve laws 
* of Motion as naturally reſult from thai force, but alſo, that they are moved by 
certain active Principles, ſuch as is that of Gravity, and that which cauſes Fec- 
mentation, and the Coheſion of Bodies.” Now, I would defire to know what 
theſe Afive Principles are, by which the Particles of Matter are moved and by 
which, as Sir Iſaac ſays, Gravity, Fermentation, and the Coheſion! of Bodies, are 
produced? They are certainly different from, ibe Particles themſelves, in which 
they are inherent, And it is evident, not only ſtom this paſſage, and from the. o- 
ther paſage I have quoted in the Fuſt Volume, hut {rom eyery, thing that Sic Iſaac 
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Ves mertiae of Matter, (fo called, nomine ſigniſſcant iſſimo, as Sir Iſaac 

has ſaid in his Principia), will not account for the continuation of 

the Motion of a Body impelled, after the Impulſe has ceaſed, there is 
an end of the Firſt Law of Motion; and the continuance 1 the 

tion of the Body impelled cannot be accounted for otherwiſe, "than 

from that principle of activity which he ſuppoſes to be in every par- 

ticle of Me er, and which is no other than what I call Mind. 


If, therefore, Sir Iſaac has fallen into any error in Metaphyſics in 
tis Principia, which is a work of a kind altogether different from 
Metaphyſics, he may be allowed to correct himſelf ini a later work, 


where his profeſſed purpoſe is to 1 1 the beginning 
and cominuation of Motion. ) of 1581115 1103.4 bas ng 
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Having thus removed the e naturally ariſe. a 
the Mind of the reader, from the ſuppaliyon of this being a diſco- 


very 


has written upon the ſubject of Motion, that he did not believe that Matter could 
move itſelf. Neither do I think it is poſMble to believe that Sir Iſaac fuppoftd theſe 
Primitive Particles of Matter to be moved by any other Matter; and, therefore, if 
this Moving Principle be not material, it muſt neceffaritfy be immaterial, that is, 
Mind. In ſhort, I think that Sir Iſaac, in this work, in which aſone he has philoſo- 
phiſed concerning the Origin of Motion, delivers, in very few words, the ſam 
of my doQtrine-concerning the Principles of Motion in the Univetfe, und dgrecs 
with me in that part of it which appeats the moſt paradoxical, vir. that every Body, 
organized or unorganized, great or ſmall, ir animated; (ſee Vol. I. page 244.) ; for 
this mull be the caſe, 'if'every particle, of which the Body is compoſed,” is acted 
upon by Mind. that being the very definition of Animation (fee page 47. bf this 
Valame). And I maſtforther addy that T'think he clearly gives up and retrafts the 
opinion be had formed; bünberuing ' the eoatinuation of Motion when he 

his Principie + For there bb Hys it do, that Motion ie continued by the Vir” 
Inertiae ; but bere he ſays  exprefely;/ that the particles of matter are not moved ' 
in conſequence-of the #is\ ertiar, but by an Active Principle. And, indeed, it is 
impoſſible that 3 Man, who believes that 1 Body bas an Active Principle in every 
particle of it, can, at tho ſame time, believe that it will continue in Motion, not 
by virtue of that Active Principle, but by virtue of an Impulſe, which it may have 
received ſome thouſands of years before. 
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very of mine, I think that, upon the credit of ſuch reaſons and 
fuch authorities, as I have given, I may venture to deny, with ſome 
aſſurance, that a Body impelled by another Body will go on for- 
ever, by virtue of that impulſe, though there ſhould be no obſtacle 
in its way to ſtop or retard its progreſs, The fact, hc wever, is cer- 
tain, that it will go on for ſome time, And, as it goes on in none 
of the three ways above mentioned, neither of itſelf, nor by the ac- 
tion of any other Body upon it, nor by the impulſe which has ceaſed, 
it follows of neceſſary conſequence, that it muſt go on in the fourth 
way I mentioned, that is, by Mind, the only Moving Power in this 
univerſe, either mediately or immediately. | 


And thus, I think, I have accounted for a phaenomenon, which 


even Ariſtotle has vainly endeavoured to account for by Mechanical 


Cauſes, when he might have eaſily done it upon that hypotheſis, 

which I have aſſumed from him, that there is a principle of Move- 
ment, a kind of Life, as he calls it, in all phyſical Bodies. And, 
likewiſe, Sir Iſaac Newton has endeavoured to account for it in an 
improper manner, when he has aſcribed it to a Vi Infita, or power 
inherent ia the Body. 


However wonderful it may appear to a man unacquainted with 
the antient philoſophy, that a Projectile ſhould be immediately and 
directly moved by Mind, it will not be at all ſurpriſing, to a man 
who has learned from Ariſtotle, that Nature “is a principle of life 

or 


* Although I have ſaid a great deal of Nature in this and the preceding Volume, 
yet, as it is a word ſo little underſtood, and which, I will venture to ſay, no man 
underſtands, who'has not ſtudied the antient philoſophy, I will put the reader in 
mind, that, by Nature, Ariſtotle means a Principle of Movement, but without In- 

18 tdeelligence, 
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or (movement; rA Bodies, unorganized dasz wall as rganizeq , 
and aht ſhe / Prineiple which moves Brute Animals is of the ſame 
Vo. II. TIDE ON arg belege „bol £ 1643 „Rieden 
SogfNdo on dle „„ tor To nn wd „797 
te]hgenee; in all Bodies, whether Animal, Vegetable, or Mimersl, ot, to-exprofe 
it it words, orgauized or unorganized. Ariſtotle's words are, quay £4 76,74 9 * 
124 T6. 66469 . £36 rs pre, 8. 76 4 T CHMATHY, 5% 7, Leng * ny * 3 1 1 
Tavye yag ue a0. e rere, deen, all. Lib. 2. De Natural i Auſcnltatione, cap: i. 8 
in waits. bi. principle, which I call by the general name of Mini, RUR. S* 
that ſperĩes of it which moves the re Sas 147 copirtwr, or Elemenitabt Bodies bythe! 1: 
name! of tho Cl Mi though it has no Intelligence in itſelf, yet is dyrgted, 
in all its movements, by Intelligence, and Intelligence the molt perfect, I mean the 
Supreme Intelligence. In this way God and Nature are connected together, and 
yet diſtinguiſhed from one another. From hence appears the truth of what Ari- 
Rofle fays, in the eIxnth echter of thb fe book} De'Naturals Huſtulte ti at Na 
tuo aba ds for ſome end; or purpoſes; of ; which(he gives examples, not in Ani 
mals only, but in Plants , from, whence, amen, who has not ſtuded the antient - 
philoſophy, and has not learned to diſtinguiſh atting by Intelligence from aftin with 
Intelligence, would be apt to conclude that there is Intelfigeiice in Brutts, an eren 
in Plants, and likewiſe in anorgattized Bodies whieh ft in dhe fame mam Ie 
words of Ariſtotle may be read by any body but ] wl bete give abe wards of bis,, 
commentator Simplicius upon that chapter, becauſe, his Commentary, is z rare bock, * 
and in the hands but of few even of the learned. They are in the Loch page © 
that Commentary: E. N 15 Jones 74 %% Ces Myicues TH THAT, bears xere pages 
ke ror reyixer (J would read wrxer, becauſe neither Ariſtotle nor his Commenta- 
tor is there ſpeaking of the Rational Animal, who has undoubtedly Intelligence 
x45 ahgya7 T6 Dizs Tov, $41 Or; 16 DD Shue" | bs fg ric b N {| 
Toigppry n Thyy. 244-4344 na; $5 $2699 15-44% Brow dee Tov movers art gag aN. exc, | 
76 „her eee, WISE: xa 16s . . res ve. . N 74 In deres aug. 10 
11004 Ta eniguate , „ ny AA R SN ve tf ANG, Teaarrymmioins, After 
thi, Simplicius goes on, and, having ſhown that this principle of movement acts in 
animals and plants for a certain purpoſe, but without Intelligence, he ſhows that 
the ſame, principle operates in the ſame way alſo in clemental and unorganized Bo- 
dies, according to the doQrine of Ariſtotle, in the, paſſage above quoted; and then | 
he concludes with, theſe words, Myvery 10. F AgioroTiAng peru N £44795 urns, re. A 
ve They THR enen. So that Simplicius agrees with me, that, necorging fo. | 
Arigeglen Agfure is Mind acting in Body, but without Intelligence. But, indeed, 
the 
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kind, though of a different ſpecies, This principle in Animals is, 
as it is well known, affected and influenced by external objects, and, 
in conſequence of that influence, produces various movements. 
Now, I ſay, that, in like manner, this principle of movement in Bo- 
dies unorganized, ſuch as the projectile, being affected by the ac- 
tion of the impelling Body upon it, in a manner analogous to the 
way in which the Mind of the Animal is affected by the action of 
external objects upon its Organ of Senſe, carries it on for ſome 
time, and produces all thoſe ſucceſſive, changes of Place, that is, 
ſo many different Motions, which, as I have ſhown, it is impoſſible 
to account for from the original impulſe : And the only difference 
betwixt the two caſes is, that, in the caſe of Animals, the impreſ- 
ſion of external objects operates upon the Mind of the Animal, 
and produces the Motions of his Body, through the medium of Ap- 
petites and Deſires ; whereas, in the caſe of unorganized Bodies, 
the impreſſion of external objects operates directly and immediately 
upon the Mind, or Principle of Motion, in them. And in the ſame 
manner this impreſſion operates upon Bodies organized, ſuch as 
Vege- 


the words above quoted from Ariftotle makes it perfectly clear, without the autho- 
rity of Simplicius, or of any other commentator.— This is Nature, which, as we 
have ſeen, comprehends the Brute, but it does not comprehend Man, becauſe he 
has Intelligence in himſelf: And thus Nature and Man are diſtinguiſhed, —As 
to the diſtinckion betwixt Nature and Art, Ariſtotle has alſo given it in the above 
quoted firſt chapter of the ſecond book, De Naturali Auſcultatione; and the 
diſtinction is this, That the things of Nature have a Principle of Motion in them- 
ſelves: Whereas the things of Art, conſidered as things of Art, have no ſuch prin- 
ciple, but are all moved from without, either by the Artiſt immediately and directly, 
or by ſome Power employed by him. 

In this way, Nature is diſtinguiſhed from Gad and Man, as well as from Art—di- 
ſtinctions, I will again repeat it, which are not to be ſound in any modern book of 
philoſophy : And yet, how contemptible mult a philoſophy appear, that cannot accu- 
rately diſtinguiſh theſe things! and how contemptible a philoſopher that cannot 
tell even what he himſelf is! | 
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Vegetables are, which, in this reſpect, reſemble exactly Bodies un- 
organized; nor do I know any other difference betwixt them, ex- 
cept that the Motion of the Vegetable is more various than that of 
Body unorganized. 


Thoſe who do not believe that the ſame Nature, or Principle of 
Animation, in kind, though differing in ſpecies, informs unorgani- 
zed Bodies as well as the Animal and Vegetable, will not, it is 
likely, be convinced by this argument of analogy from Animals and 

| Vegetables. But I ſhould be glad to know what they can anſwer to 
the Magnetic, Electrical, and Chymical Attractions and Repul- 
ſions. Theſe Motions are all occaſional, as well as the Motion of 
the Body impelled. The Iron, for example, does not move towards 
the Magnet, nor the Magnet towards the Iron, till they are brought 
within a certain diſtance of one another: And it is evident that the 
Motion muſt be by Mind, as Thales, the moſt antient philoſopher 
of Greece, ſaid it was, unleſs we will maintain that Body can ei- 
ther move itſelf, or remain at reſt, as it thinks proper; which. 1 
hold to be downright Atheiſm. Here, therefore, we have Mind in 
Bodies unorganized, upon certain occaſions both beginning and con- 
tinuing Motion ; which further ſhows, that, in Nature, there is 
truly no difference betwixt beginning and continuing Motion. And 
the two caſes are exactly parallel, except that we can aſſign a final 
Cauſe for the impulſe of one Body producing Motion in another : For, 
as there are ſo many Bodies on this Earth, juſtling and interfering with 
one another, it is evident that neither the buſineſs of Nature nor of 
Art could be carried on without one Body impelling and driving 
out of its way another; whereas we do not ſo well know the pur- 
| Poſe or end of the Magnetical Motion, though we are very ſure that 
it is for ſome good end. 
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And there is a further analogy that, I think, may be obſerved be- 
twixt the Motions of Animals, or of ſuch Bodies as the Magnet aud 
Iron, and the Motion of Projectiles; for the impreſſion of external 
objects upon the Organs of Senſe of the Animal cannot properly be 
ſaid to be the Cauſe of the Motion of the Animal, but is rather the 
Occaſion of it; for it is the Mind in the Animal that is truly the 
Cauſe of the Motion; which Cauſe operates upon occaſion of the 
impreſſion of external objects upon the organs of the Animal. In 
like manner, the loadſtone is not the Cauſe of the Motion of the 
Iron, nor the Iron of the Motion of the loadſtone ; for it is impoſ- 
hble to conceive that Bodies can operate upon one another at a di- 
| lance, or otherwiſe than in contact: But there is a principle of ac- 
tivity in the Loadſtone and the Iron, which, upon occaſion of their 
being preſented to one another, at a certain diſtance, makes them 
move towards one another. And I ſay there is the ſame principle 
in the Body impelled, which makes it move in a ſtraight line, upon 
occaſion of the impulſe. And there are in Nature many other oc- 
caſional Motions by which Bodies are moved, not only to one ano- 
ther, but from one another. At the ſame time, if any one chooſe to 
call the impulſe the firſt or remoter cauſe of the Motion, as I have 
hitherto conſidered it, I have no objection; for, though it be not 
the Moving Power, and therefore certainly not the immediate Cauſe 
of the Motion, yet it is a Cauſe, in the moſt general ſenſe of thc 
word, being that without which the event, called the effect, could 
not have happened. But, by whatever name we call it, we ought 
carefully to diſtinguiſh it from the Motive Principle which carries 
on the Body, ſince, by not making that diſtinction, it appears that 
the Newtonians have fallen into the error concerning the Eternity of 
Motion produced by Impulſe. | 


And thus, I think, I have proved, that my hypotheſis of Mind 


being the Moving Power of the Body impelled, is not aſſumed 
| merely 
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merely for the ſake of argument and contradiction to received opi- 
nions, but 1s founded upon fact and obſervation, and the analogy of 
other Motions i in Nature. 


If it be admitted that the Motion of the projectile! is carried on by 


Mind, and not by Body or Bodily Impulſe, I think it is of little 
conſequence how long that Motion is to laſt, concerning which we 
are only ſure of one thing, that it will laſt as long, and no longer, 
than the buſineſs of Nature requires : And another thing we may 
venture to affirm, that, when it ſtops, it will not ſtop at once, but 
languiſh and decay by degrees; for there is a progreſs of every thing 
in Nature, and particularly of the Movements of Mind in Body. 
That this Motion is, by its nature, eternal here on earth, if there 
were no obſtacle in its way, or no power to counteract it, I cannot 
believe. It never can be proved by fact or experiment; and there- 
fore it is not to be believed, unleſs a good reaſon could be aſſigned 
why it ſhould be fo. For, though I do not admit the argument 
from final cauſes, againſt the exiſtence of a thing which is proved by 
fact and experience to exiſt, I think we may very well argue in that 
way againſt the ſuppoſition of a fact which is neither proved nor 
probable. As, therefore, in this caſe, no reaſon can be given for 
the eternity of ſuch a Motion; I think, ro ſuppoſe it, is mere hypo- 
theſis, I therefore hold that the Mind which moves the Body im- 
pelled does not ſtop it ; for that would be to ſuppoſe that it would 
otherwiſe, and by its own nature, continue in Motion ; but it exerts 
leſs and leſs its Motive Power, till at laſt it does not exert at all, and 
then the Motion ceaſes, like all other Motions produced by Mind, 
This Motion, therefore, according to my hypotheſis, grows flower 
and flower by degrees, till at laſt the Body ſtands ſtill : But the 
more violent the impulſe, the longer the Motion continues ; and its 
velocity is likewiſe greater at firſt, which no doubt is diminiſhed by 
the reſiſtence of the Medium, but it is alſo diminiſhed by the leſs 

exertion 
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exertion of Mind. And this hypotheſis, I think, is proved by the 
common experiment of a man walking or running againſt the wind, 
where the velocity of the Motion is conſtantly diminiſhing, both by 


the obſtruction of the Medium, and the languor of the Moving 


Power, till, at laſt, it will ceaſe altogether. 


Nor ſhould this hypotheſis, of the gradual diminution of the Mo- 
tion, appear ſurpriſing to the Newtonians, who now admit that Mind 
is the cauſe of gravitation ; for, as that Motion is conſtantly increa- 
ſing, there is no reaſon why another Motion, produced likewiſe by 
Mind, and in a Body likewiſe unorganized, ſhould not as con- 
ſtantly decreafe, though in a proportion very different; for, as I 
have ſaid elſewhere *, the quicker or flower decay of the Motion will 
depend upon the greater or leſs violence of the impulſe, 
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An Inquiry concerning the Principle of Motion of the Celeſtial Bodies, 
not concerning the Laws of their Motions. —The Queſtion flated 
concerning the Eternity of the World. Me ran only judge of the 
Motions in the Heavens by thoſe on Farth.—7 hoſe can only be pro- 
duced in one or other of three Ways, —T he firſt is by the Body Vo- 
ving itſelf —This Hypothefis examined—ſhown that it confounds all 
Diſtinction between Mind and Body, and has a Tendency to dun- 
right Atheiſm.—2d Hypotheſis, That Bodies here are moved by o- 
ther Bodies —This Movement either by Truſion or Impulſe. — 
Gravitation not to be accounted for in either of theſe Ways. — Of At- 

traction, and the abuſe of that Word, —Of the Motion of the Tides, 
——not to be accounted for by Projection and Gravitation, nor other- 
wiſe, except by Mind. —Of the third Motive Power on Earth, 
viz, Mind. All Animal Motion of this kind mediately or imme- 
diately.—The manner of Mind moving Body.—The Motions of 
Bodies towards one another mutual. 


H* VING ſhown, in the preceding Chapter, that Sir Iſaac's 
firſt Axiom, ſo far as concerns Motion, is not only not a ge- 
neral Propoſition, ſuch as an Axiom ought to be, applicable to all 
kinds of Motion, but is not true even of Motion by Impulle ; I pro- 
ceed now to inquire concerning the Motion of the Celeſtial Bodies, 
on account of which, it is evident, that Sir Iſaac laid down this firſt 
Law of Motion. And it is not concerning the Laws of their Motion 
that I am to inquire ; for theſe have been inveſtigated and diſcovered 


with 
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with wonderful ſagacity by Sir Iſaac Newton, but concerning the 
Moving Power or Principle of their Motion, which I would again 


deſire the reader to obſerve, is altogether different from the Laws of 


their Motions, - and belongs to Philoſophy, not to Aſtronomy. 


Whether the Motion of theſe Bodies be from all eternity, or whe- | 


ther it has had a beginning, is a queſtion that does not belong to the 
ſubject we are now upon. I have ſaid ſomething of it in the Firſt 
Volume, and ſhall only add here, that the queſtion ought to be di- 
vided, and it ſhould firſt be conſidered, whether theſe Bodies have 
been always moved as they are now; or, in other words, whether 
the ſame Syſtem of the Heavens, and, in general, of the Material 
World, has been from all eternity? And, 240, Whether there ever 
was a time when there was no Material World at all, nor any ſuch 
diſplay of the Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of God? As to the 
firſt of theſe queſtions, there are appearances, both in the Heavens 
and Earth, which convince me, that the preſent ſyſtem of things 
neither has becn from all eternity, nor will continue to all eternity : 
And I am much inclined, as I have elſewhere ſaid, to the antient o- 
pinion, of a &Aryytrtri;, OF renovation of things, that is to happen at 
ſome time or another ; and, perhaps, the Creation of Moſes is no- 
thing elſe but a new Generation or Renovation of that kind. As to 
the other queſtion, Whether there was ever a time when nothing 
exiſted in the univerſe but the Deiry Himſelf ? it is, perhaps, a que- 
ſtion more doubtful ; at leaſt, it is a queſtion about which the Ari- 
ſtotelians of later times have differed ; Philoponus maintaining the 
one ſide of the queſtion, 'and Simplicius the other. 


But of this it is not neceſſary, nor, indeed, proper, to ſay 
more at preſent. I therefore proceed to the ſubjet of this Chap- 
ter, which is to inquire, How the Motion of the Planets began, 
if it had a beginning, and By what Motive Power it is carried 

on. 
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on? And, fo. far we have already advanced in this inquiry, as to 
have diſcovered, that, ſuppoſing it to have begun by Impulſe of 
Body, it could not go on by that Impulſe merely, without ſome 
continued agency. of cither Body or Mind. 


As we can have no Idea of the Motions in the Heavens, but from 
what we obſerve here on earth, ſo that our reaſoning concerning 
thoſe Motions muſt be all of the analogical kind, I will firſt try to 
diſcover by what power the Motions here on earth are begun and- 
carried on. And I am ſure the Newtonians will approve much of 
this way of reaſoning, as it is by the analogy betwixt the Motions 


of Projectiles here on Earth, and of the Celeſtial Bodies, that Sir 


Ifaac has aſcertained the Law of the Planetary Motions. 


And, in the firſt place, it is evident that the Bodies here muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be moved in one of two ways; for, either they muſt move 
themſelves, or they mult be moved by ſomething different from 


themſelves. Thoſe that are moved in this latter way can only be 


moved, either by other Bodies, or by Mind, There are, therefore, 
only three ways in which it is poſſible, by the nature of things, that 
Bodies on this Earth can be moved; for they muſt either move 


themſelves, or they muſt be moved by other Bodies, or, laſtly, they 


muſt be moved by Mind *, 


Vol. II. A a a That 


* This way of reaſoning, by enumeration of all poſſible caſes relating to the 
thing in queſtion, one or other of which muſt neceſſarily exiſt, is very much uſed 
by Ariſtotle; and he commonly adds to the enumeration, xs: wage revre ooh, 
which I think | may add here: And, if it be ſhown that none of the caſes can exiſt 


but one, the concluſion is demonſtrative ; and, accordingly, it is a method of rea- 
ſoning much uſed by the Mathematicians. 
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That Body does not move itſelf, I hope I have ſufficiently proved 
by what I have ſaid, both in this Volume *, and the preceding 1; 
nor ſhould I have here added any thing more on the ſudject, but 
that thoſe Newtonians, who ſtill maintain that Bodies continue in 
Motion by a Vis Infita, that is, a force inherent in them and eſſen- 
tial to them, muſt, I think, likewiſe maintain, that Body can move 
itſelf; it being impoſſible to diſtinguiſh betwixt the beginning and 
continuance of Motion. For, as all Motion conſiſts of many Mo- 
tions, every change of Place is a new Motion, which muſt have a 
beginning, as well as the firſt Motion: And, accordingly, in Na- 
ture, we ſee there is no ſuch diſtinftion. In Animals, the ſame 
power that continues the Motion begins it; and, likewiſe, in unor- 
ganized Bodies, the ſame prineiple of gravitation, that carries on the 
Motion of a Body towards the centre, begins it: And, ia the Iron, 
the ſame principle, that continues its Motion towards the loadſtone, 
begins it: And the ſame is true of all the electrical and chymical 
Motions, I do not, therefore, at all wonder, that Mr Cotes, who 
no doubt believed in the Vis Tia, did alſo believe that Gravitation 
was eſſential to Body f : And, as I have ſaid, I rather wonder that 
Sir Iſaac has ſaid he did not affirm it to be eſſential. 


It appears. to me that thoſe, who make any kind of Motion or 
the continuation of Motion to reſult from the nature and eſſence of 
Body, confound altogether Body and Mind, and thereby deſtroy 


that diſtinction, which, I think, is the foundation, not only of na- 
tural philoſophy, but of metaphyſics and theology : For, if | can 


conceive Body, by its own inherent and innate Power, to move it- 
ſelf ſometimes ſlower and ſometimes. quicker, and that in a faxed 


and determinate ratio to the time of its Motion and the ſpace it 
moves 


„Book I. chap 6. W „ 8 A 
+ Vol. I. Book II. Chap. 3. 
& See his Preſace to his Edition of the Princifin, 
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moves through, which is the caſe, of the Motion of Gravitation— 
and, if I likewiſe can conceive it to move. itlelf, at certain times and 
upon certain occaſions, and not to move itſelf at other times and 
upon other occaſions, and alſo to move itſelf in different direQions 
acebrding to circumſtances, which is the caſe of the Motions of 
Magnetiſm and Electricity, and of the Attractions and Repulſions 
of the ſmall particles of matter—and, laſtly, if I can conceive that 
Body may move itſelf towards another Body and incorporate with 
that Body, and then, upon another Body preſenting itſelf, which it 
likes better, forſaking the firſt Body and joining itſelf to the laſt— 
if, I ſay, all this can be conceived, I aſk. what diſtinction is left be- 
twixt Body and Mind? Muſt 1 not ſay with the Carteſians, that a 
Brute has no Mind, any more than thoſe particles of matter which 


chuſe one thing in preference to another, or any more than thoſe 


other Bodies which move themſelves in ſo orderly and regular a 


manner? And where can I top, if I admit that Body can move it- 
ſelf ſo conſtantly and regularly, and for a certain end and purpoſe ? 


Muſt I not admit, likewiſe, that all the Motions of the univerſe may 


be performed in the ſame manner? And then there is an end of the 


doctrine of Theiſm ; and Atheiſm muſt ſtand ſecurely on the only 


bottom on which it can ſtand—the power of Matter to move itſelf : 
It was upon that bottom, and no other, that the philoſophy of 


Democritus, Leuſippus, Epicurus, and Strato could ftand ; for, as 
thoſe philoſophers denied the exiſtence of any Mind in the univerſe, 
and gave no other account of the origin or continuation of Motion, 
they mult have underſtood that Body moves itſelf. ; 


£11 YITR id 


And thus, 1 hope; I have ſatisfied” the 3 that Body Kenn: 
move itſelf, and, conſequently, that the Power of Motion is not eſ- 
ſential to Body, at leaſt, not here on earth; for it is only concern- 
ing the Motions on earth that we are at preſent inquiring. . And the 
reader will, at the ſame time, clearly perceive the dangerous conſe- 
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quences of the perpetuity of Motion, aſſerted by Sir Iſaac's firſt Axiom, 
in conſequence of a Vis Infita in the Body.—And ſo much for the 
firſt of the two ways in which Bodies here on earth can be moved. 


proceed now to the ſecond hypotheſis, which is, That Bodies here 
are moved by other Bodies. This muſt neceſſarily be in one of two 
ways; either by truſion, or by Impulſe, according to the diſtinction! 
have made betwixt thoſe twq Motions “. I will begin with Truſion. 
Bur it muſt be always remembered, that, when I ſpeak of Body mo- 
ving Body, I mean that the Body is only the immediate Cauſe of the 
Motion : For, ultimately, Mind is the Author of all Motion in the 
univerſe, one Body not being able to move another unleſs it be firſt 
moved itſelf; and it cannot be moved, except by Mind, cither me- 
diately or immediately. | 


That there is a great deal of Motion here below by Truſion, can- 
not be denied. A conſiderable part of the Motion within the Ani- 
mal and Vegetable Body, is, I believe, of that kind. But 1 deny 
that the many other Motions, which we obſerve on earth, can be 
accounted for by any Truſion, or Preſſure, of other Bodies upon the 
Bodies in Motion: And particularly the Motion of heavy Bodies to- 
wards the centre of the earth, cannot be accounted for in that way ; 
though that has been attempted by no leſs a man than Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, who has propoſed it as a query, Whether Gravitation might 
not be the effect of a fluid preſſing upon the Body, and urging it 
towards the centre ? But this is an hypotheſis that, I believe, is now 


univerſally given up by all Newtonians : And, indeed, it appears to 


me quite inconceivable, how a fluid, inviſible, untangible, and un- 
perceived by any ſenſe, ſhould have nevertheleſs ſuch prodigious 


force, as to preſs down towards the earth Bodies of the greateſt 
| maſs 


See page 343. 
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maſs we can ſuppoſe; and this fluid to be within another fluid, our 
air, and to be conſtantly traverſing it, without affeQting any of our 
ſenſes. | 


But, beſides Gravitation, there are many other Motions upon this 
Earth, alſo of Bodies unorganized, ſuch as the Motions of Mag- 
netiſm, Electricity, and of the ſmall particles of Matter obſerved 
by chymiſts, which cannot be accounted for by Fluids, any more 
than the Motion of Gravitation: For, as the Motions of theſe 
Bodies are only occaſional, there muſt be both a Creation of a Fluid, 
to account for the beginning and continuance of the Motion, and 
likewiſe an annihilation of it, to account for the ceſſation of it. 


As to the Motion of Animals from place to place, I believe there 
is no philoſopher in Britain that thinks it can be accounted for by 
Truſion, or by any Mechanical Cauſe whatſoever, 
for this way of Body moving Body by Truſion. 


And ſo much 


As to the Motion by Impulſe, I hope I have ſhown to the reader's 


ſatisfaQtion, that it muſt be carried on by Mind: So that the only que- 
ſtion at preſent is, What Motions here on Earth are begun by Impulſe ? 
And, in the firft place, I think it is evident that Gravitation here on 
Earth is not the effect of any Impulſe, or Original Impreſſion, upon 
the Body ; though that opinion alſo has been endeavoured to be de- 
fended. It has taken its riſe, as I imagine, from the notion of the Pla- 
nets being moved originally by Impulſe, and their Motion continued 
by virtue of the ſame Impulſe. But, even ſuppoſing the Motion of the 
Planets to have been begun and to be carried on in that way, if their 
Motion were ſtopped the. ſame Impulſe certainly would not be ſuf- 
ficient to make them recommence the Motion, but a new one would 
be abſolutely neceſſary. In the ſame manner, when a ſtone falls to 
che ground, is taken up, and falls again, the ſame Original Impulſe 


will 
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will holy not necount * the 8 of . Motion, after it has 
ceaſed, but another Impulſe will be neceſſary, and ansther as often 
as the ſtone is taken up and falls again: And, ſuppoſe all theſe re- 


P<eated, Impulſes could be admitted, I aſk the ſame queſtion that I 


Aid ꝓyith reſpect to Truſion, What Body can be ſuppoſed to give an 
Impulſe, that will make a rock of an hundred tons weight tumble 
doyn from the top of a mountain? But it is ſpending time to no 
purpaſe, aud, I think, abuſing the patience of the reader, to uſe more 
Words. to- refute what, I think, may be called the Dreams of ſick 
men ; by which, if they mean any thing, they mean no more than 
do get free of Mind, altogether, in the operations of Nature. And, 
in converſation with ſuch men, I have diſcovered that they did not 
really believe in ſuch Fluids, or Impelling Bodies, but believed that 


Body moves itſelf; for this, as I have ſaid, is truly the only hypo- 


theſis upon which Materialiſm can be defended. 


Before I leave ae it will be proper to obſerve, that, as 
chere is nothing i in Nature without rule or meaſure, ſo the rule of the 
Motion of deſcending Bodies has been diſcovered in modern times; 
and I think it was a very great diſcovery. The antients, no doubt, 
knew, as well as we do, (and, indeed, it is obvious to common ob- 


ſervation), that a Body, in deſcending, accelerates its Motion; but 


it was not known, till the time of Galileo, by what rule this accele- 
ration was: He firſt diſcovered that it was as the times of the fall; 
ſo that, in a double time, the Body acquires a double velocity: The 
conſequence of which is, that the ſpace the Body goes through is as 
the ſquares of the times; ſo that, in « double my the * 
gone through a quadruple ſpace. nt. 30 


ls ed Gran Kö 


certainly other Motions on this Earth, both from Nature and Art, 
that are ſo produced: But, as to ſuch natural Motions, as Magaetiſm, 


Flectricity, and the Attractions and Repulſions of the ſinall particles 
of 
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of Matter, nobody hitherto, as far as I nod, has ſo much 5 
tempted to account for them from Impulſe. 
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"Theſe are all the ways in which Bodi es can be flid to be moved 


* Bodies on this Earth. There is, indeed, another way, that Thave 
heard mentioned, of Bodies being moved by other Bodies, not in 
contact with them or impelling them, but at a diſtance from'them. 
According to theſe philoſophers, a Body does not move itſelf, but is 
the cauſe of Motion in other Bodies, not by impelliüg them, ptotru- 
ding or drawing them, in the Ordinary way, but by ating upon 
them at a diſtance from them. This appears to me to be the laſt re- 
fuge of Atheiſm, and of a deſperate reſolution to delieve that thete 
is nothing elſe in the Univerſe except Body : For, otherwiſe, I do ut 
think it is poſſible to believe, and 1 doubt much whether any nidn 
ever really believed, that any thing could a& where it was not, 
any more than when it was not; and yet that miiſt be the mM 
lief of thoſe who ſpeak of Body attracting Body, or in any ways 
operating upon it at a diſtance without other Bodies intervenin 
if they underſtand the meaning of the words they uſe. Some, 
I believe, have been inadvertently led into this error, by the im- 
proper uſe of the word Attraction, which, in its proper and ety- 
mological ſignification, denotes one Body drawing. another to it ; ; for, 
as I have taken occaſion to obſerye more than once before, there are 
many errors in our modern philoſophy, ariſing from the i improper uſe 
of words, our modern philoſophers not being, for the greater part, 
Scholars, and conſequently not learned in language. But, with reſpect 
to this word Attraction, though Sir Iſaac uſes it, and, I believe, was 
the firſt who applied it to the Motion of Bodies, he has expreſsly 
cautioned his readers againſt the abuſe that might be made of it by 
ſuppoſing that Bodies act upon one another at a diſtance, and has 
ſaid that he meant no more 1 pere f that Bodies have 


to one another. C0120: Is | 218 261 
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But Sir Iſaac has elſewhere declared his Mind ſtill more explicitly 
upon this ſubject, and, indeed, as ſtrongly as it is poſſible for words 
to expreſs it ; for, in a letter to Dr Bentley, dated 25th February 
1692-3, he has uſed theſe words: It is inconceiveable that inani- 
* mate Brute Matter ſhould, without the mediation of ſomething 
* elſe, operate upon and affect other Matter, without contact, as it 
* muſt do, if Gravitation, in the ſenſe of Epicurus, be eſſential and 
© inherent in it: And this is one reaſon why I deſired you would 


not aſcribe Innate Gravity to me. That Gravity ſhould be innate, 


© ſo that one Body may act upon another at a diſtance, through a 
© Vacuum, without the mediation of any thing elſe, is to me ſo great 
an abſurdity, that I believe no man, who has a competent faculty 
* of thinking, can ever fall into it. Gravity muſt be cauſed by an 
* agent acting conſtantly according to certain laws. But whether 
this agent be Material or Immaterial, have left to the conſidera- 


tion of my readers “. 


For the ſame reaſon that theſe philoſophers maintain that Body 
can attract Body at a diſtance, they muſt maintain that it can like- 
wiſe repel Body at a diſtance, ſince the one is as common a phaeno- 
menon, at leaſt here on Earth, as the other ; and as all the thanges 
of corporeal things, and all the various ſeparations and new affocia- 
ations, (to uſe the words of Sir Iſaac, above quoted f), are performed 
by the particles of Matter either attracting or repelling one another, 

the 


Ihe laſt words of this paſſage I would deſire the reader to obſerve, as they ſeem 
to me to indicate the progreſs of Sir Iſaac's opinion concerning the cauſe of the Mo- 
tion of the Celeſtial Bodies. When he wrote his Principia, he ſeems to have thought 
that their Motion was produced by the Impulſe of other Bodies: When he 
wrote this Letter to Dr Bentley, he appears to have formed no opinion whe— 
ther the Motive Power was Body or Mind: But, when he wrote the Queries 
annexed to the ſecond edition of his Optics, which was ſeveral years aſter the Letter 
to Dr Bentley, be determined the matter clearly in favour of Mind. 

+ Page 358. in the Note. 
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the whole buſineſs of Nature, according to theſe philoſophers, is car- 
ried on by Attraction and Repulſion, without Mind having any 
thing to do in the matter. 


[ have cenſured pretty freely the principles which Sir Iſaac has 
laid down in the beginning of his Geometrical and Aſtronomical 
Work, I mean his Principia ; but, when, in his later thoughts upon 
the ſubject, and in the only work in which he has philoſophiſed 
concerning the beginning and continuation of Motion, he has re- 
tracted theſe principles, and laid down others very different, and 
perfectly agreeable to the doctrine of genuine Theiſm, I muſt con- 
feſs it raiſes my indignation, when I ſee the Materialiſts of this age 
endeavouring to ſhelter themſelves under the authority of Sir Iſaac, 
who has not only declared himſelf, in ſo ſtrong terms, againſt their no- 
tion of AttraQtion, (without which, however, I muſt dothem the juſ- 
tice to acknowledge, that, I think, it is impoſſible that the Mechanical 


Motion of the Planets can be accounted for), but has ſaid firſt, nega- 


tively, that the Vis Inertiae can no more be the Cauſe of the continu- 
ance of Motion, than of the beginning of it, and then, poſitively, that 
there is a principle of activity, which animates every particle of Mat- 
ter and carries on all the Motions of the univerſe, and, particularly, 
the Motion of Gravitation. Now, I ſhould deſire to know, In what 
words more expreſs he could have ſignified his concurrence with that 
fundamental propoſition of the natural philoſophy of Ariſtotle, which 
I have endeavoured to maintain ;—That there is a Principle of Life 
and Motion in all Phyſical Bodies ? 


Before I leave this ſubject of Motion by Body, I cannot help ob- 
ſerving, that there is one very common Motion that, I do not know, 
is accounted for by any Materialiſt, with the leaſt degree of proba- 
bility or even poſſibility. The Motion I mean is that of the Tides, 
or the Elevation of the Sea when the Moon is in a certain poſi- 
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tion with reſpect to that part of the Sea where the Tide riſes. It 
is commonly faid, that it is the Moon which produces this riſing of 
the waters; and, I believe, moſt of our philoſophers are fatisfied 
with this ſolution of the phaenomenon. That the Waters do riſe up- 


on occaſion of the Moon being in ſuch or ſuch a poſition,” and 


that, therefore, there is a certain ſympathy or conſent betwixt the 
Motions of the Moon and of the Sea, is a fact undeniable : But the 
queſtion is, Whether the Moon be the Efficient Cauſe of the E- 
levation of the Sea, or by what other power it is produced ? To ac- 
count for it in the way the Planetary Motion is accounted for by the 
Newtonians, that is, by Projection and Gravitation, by Fthers or 
Subtile Fluids, or, in ſhort, by other Bodies protruding or impelling 
the Waters to riſe contrary to their natural tendency towards the 
centre of the Earth, I hold to be abſolutely impoſſible, Neither do 
I think that the hypotheſis of Attraction, as above explained, if it 
could be admitted, abſurd and inconceivable as it is, would explain 
the Phaenomenon with the leaſt degree of probability: For, how 
is it poſſible to conceive that the Moon, a much leſs Body than the 
Earth and at ſo great a diſtance from it, ſhould operate upon the 
Waters of the Sea ſo much more powerfully than the Earth itſelf 
docs, upon the ſurface of which they are, as to overcome the effect 
of their Gravity, which we are ſure exiſts, and make them riſe in 
ſo extraordinary a manner. Or, if we could ſuppoſe the Moon to 
have ſuch an eſſect upon the Sea, Why has ſhe not a like effect upon 
other Bodies upon the ſurface of the Earth? Why not upon Bodies 
lighter than Water, ſuch as the Air and Bodies floating in the Air, 
which are lighter ſtill than the Air ?—Why not upon other Waters, 
ſuch as the great lakes of America? Why not upon the inland ſeas, 
ſuch as the Mediterranean? It being, therefore, abſolutely impoſſible 
to account for the Tides by any Action of Body upon Body either 
in contact or at a diſtance, one ſhould think that a philoſopher, who 


had not an abhorrence of Mind, or Pneumatophobid, as Cudworth 
calls 


whi 
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calls it, that went to a degree of madneſs, like the Hydrophobia of a 
dog, muſt be driven to the neceſſity of employing Mind, at leaſt for 


explaining this phaenomenon : And it certainly would be fo, if he 


did not believe, not only that Matter could move itſelf, but in the 
moſt regular and orderly manner; which, as I have obſerved, is a 
fundamental principle of all Atheiſm. 


And this leads me to ſpeak of the laſt Motive Power I mention- 
ed, Mind, by which, I hold, all Motions on Earth are produced, that 
cannot be accounted for by the action of Body upon Body. Of 
this kind, undoubtedly, are the Progreſſive Motions of Animals, alſo 
their inward Motions, by which their animal Oeconomy is carried 
on; for, though many of theſe Motions, as I have ſaid, may be im- 
mediately produced by Truſion, yet, as the Bodies, which move o- 


ther Bodies in that way, cannot move them unleſs they be firſt mo- 


ved themſelves, I hold that the Mover of them is Mind, by which 
all the operations of Growth and Nutrition are performed, if not 
immediately, at leaſt mediately. As to the Magnetical, Electri- 
cal, and Chymical Motions, I hold them to be immediately from 


Mind. 


The manner of Mind operating in Moving Bodies, I have already 
fully explained, and ſhall not here repeat ; I ſhall only fay, that it 
is impoſſible that any man, who has an Idea of what Mind, or an 
immaterial Subſtance, is, can imagine that it moves Body by Pul- 
ſion, or Truſion, or otherwiſe than by operating upon every par- 
ticle of it, that is, in other words, animating it. | 


I have only one thing further to obſerve concerning the Mo- 
tions by Mind, that there is ſuch a wonderful Harmony, Conſent, 
and Sympathy, in all the ſeveral parts of Nature, that, in every caſe 
where Bodies are moved to or from one another, the Motion is mu- 
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tual. Thus, as Iron is moved towards the Loadſtone, ſo the Loadſtone 

is moved towards the Iron: And the Newtonians tell us, that, as the 

Stone, when it falls, is moved towards the Earth, ſo the Earth is moved 
towards the Stone. But, as it would be altogether incongruous that 

the Earth ſhould be moved as faſt towards the Stone, as the Stone is 

towards the Earth, the degree of the ſeveral Motions muſt depend 

upon the maſs and the ſolid contents of the Bodies. 


CHAP. 
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A Conformity betwixt the Motions on Earth and the Motions in the Ce- 
leſtial Regions. That Conformity will go no farther than the Nature 
of things requires, —The Celeſtial Bodies not moved by Impulte of o- 
ther Bodies, as the Bodies on Earth are—nor by Truſion,—The ſuppo- 
fitions of all ſuch Bodies, only ſet Mind at a greater diſtance. No 
Motion of Body by Body in the Heavens, —The Reaſon of the Dif- 
ference, in this reſpect, betwixt Heaven and Earth.—S9 far as the 
Motions on Earth are by Mind, there muſt be a Conformity betwixt 
them and the Motions of the Heavens.—Some general things in 
which theſe Motions agree.—The Queſtion concerning the Compoſi- 
tion of the Motion of the Celeſtial Bodies. I his Queſtion connected 
with the other Queſtion, concerning the Firſt Law of Motion — If 
that Law be true, the Motion of our Bodies is neceſſarily compound- 
ed: But, if it be not true, no neceſſity for any ſuch Compoſition.— 
Proved from Conſciouſneſs, that Mind may move Body in a Curve 
Line, without any Compoſition of the Motion, — This demonſtrated 
likewiſe a priori, from the Nature of Motion by Mind. —The Que- 
ion examined, Whether the Motion of the Planets, though produced 
by Mind, may not be compounded ?—General Poſitions concerning 
Simple and Compounded Motion. — Simple Motion defined. I hree 
kinds of Compounded Nlotion.— Firſt, When the Compeſition is by 
the Action of different Bodies upon the Body in Motion.—Secundo, 
By the Action, both of Body and Mind upon it. — Tertio, By the 
Action of- two or more Minds upon it, in difſerent Directions. I he 
two firſt kinds of Compoſition cannot apply to the Planets, —The la, 
therefore, only can be applied, —If the Planets be % moved, it is a 

| Motion: 
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Motion without example. All the Motions, we know, by Mind, are 
fimple and compounded. —Objection, that the Circular or Elliptical 
Motion ig neceſſarily compounded. — Anſwer to this Objeftion. —- The 
Argument for the Compoſition of the Motion of the Planets from the 
ſuppoſed Compoſition of the Motion of ProjeCtiles,an/wered.—One dif- 
ference betwixt the two Motions is, that the Motion of the ProjeQiles i- 
begun by [Impulſe —not /o the Motion of the Planets. —Another is, that 
the Planets have not the ſame tendency to their Centre that Projectiles 
have to the Centre of the Earth.—That the Planets have ſuch a 
Tendency, not proved by any juſi Argument from Analogy, nor 
/rom Final Cauſes But even the Motion of the Projettile not com- 


pounded. This proved from the Nature of the Motion, —Objedtion 


anſwered, that the Projectile Motion may be divided.—If the Pro- 
jectile Motion be nat compounded, neither is the Motion of the 
Planets; but it is a ſimple Motion by Mind. 


F the antient ſaying be true, as I believe it is, That there isa Sym- 
pathy of things above with things below“, we cannot doubt but 
that there is a Reſemblance betwixt the Motions here on Earth and 
thoſe in Heaven ; nor, indeed, is there any thing more natural, than 
that there ſhould be a conformity betwixt the Motions of the Bodies 
upon this our Planet, and of the Planet itſelf, as well as among the 
Planets themſelves, This Conformity, however, will only be where 
the nature of the things is the ſame ; for, if that be different, and 


if the order and oeconomy of the Syſtem require that the Motions | 


of the Planets ſhould be different, in any reſpect, from the Motions 
of Bodies upon their ſurface, we may be aſſured that it is ſo, 


And there 1s one difference that is obvious, namely, that it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, that, here on Earth, Bodies ſhould be moved by 
| Impulſe 
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Impulſe of other Bodies; for, otherwiſe, neither the Buſineſs of Na- 
ture, nor of Art, could go on here below: But no man can figure 
to himſelf any neceſſity, nor, indeed, any probable reaſon, why this 
our Planet, or any other of the Planets, ſhould have been ſirſt mo- 
ved in that way. For, though, if there be any proof or ſtrong 
probability of a thing exiſting, we ought not to argue againſt its 
exiſtence from Final Cauſes, and deny its exiſtence becauſe we can 
give no reaſon why it ſhould be; yet, if there be no ſuch proof of 


the exiſtence of any thing, and if no reaſon whatſoever can be aſ- 


igned why it ſhould exiſt, I think we may fairly conclude that it 
oes not exiſt. Now, the fact is ſo far from being proved, that it is 
in the higheſt degree improbable, and, I may ſay, impoſſible: For 
| who can ſuppoſe that ever Bodies exiſted, of ſuch prodigious maſs 
and velocity as to give an Impulſe to ſuch Bodies as the Planets that 
would carry them on with ſo extraordinary a velocity ; or, if they 
could be ſuppoſed to have exiſted, What is become of them now ? 
In ſhort, they muſt have been created for no other purpoſe but to { 
the Planets in Motion, and then annihilated after they had freed 
that purpoſe. I do not think, therefore, that any man, who ſeriouſ- 
ly conſiders the Matter, can believe that the Planets were put in Mo- 
tion by Bodily Impulſe, if he believes, at the ſame time, that there 
is ſuch a thing as Mind in the Univerſe, and that Mind is the Au- 
chor of all Motion. 


But, 2do, I hope I have proved, to the reader's ſatisfaction, that, 
ſuppoſe the Motion were begun by Bodily Impulſe, it muſt be car- 
ried on by Mind; ſo that we have recourſe to Mind at laſt, if not 
for the beginning of the Motion, at leaſt for the continuance of 
it. | 


The only other way, in which Body can move the Planets, is by 
Truſion. And in that way it is no doubt poſſible that the Planetary 
| Motion 
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Motion might not only have been begun, but carried on; whereas it 
is impoſſible that it could be carried on by Pulſion: And, therefore, 
wonder that the Newtonians have not adopted that hypotheſis, ra- 
ther than the other by which they ſuppoſe the Planetary Motion to 
be carried on by Impulſe. But none of them hitherto, as far as [ 
know, have adopted that opinion: And, if they did, the objections 
againſt it would be the ſame as againſt the hypotheſis of Impulſe, 
namely, that it would be ſuppoſing Bodies in the Celeſtial Spaces, of 
the exiſtence of which there is no proof or probability; or, if they 
did exiſt, they muſt be moved by ſome power of wonderful force: 
And what elſe can that Power be but Mind ? 


For I would have all thoſe, who feign ſuch hypotheſes and ſup- 
poſe Bodies ſolid or fluid impelling or protruding the Planets, con- 
ſider that by theſe devices they only put Mind at a greater diſtance, 
by interpoſing betwixt it and the Planets thoſe imaginary Bodies : 
But they never can get free of it altogether, unleſs they can prove 
that Body has a Self Motive Power; and, if it has that, all Ow in- 
terpoſed Bodies are quite unneceſſary. 


From what is ſaid, it neceſſarily follows, that the Planets are not 
moved, as many things on Earth are, by the action of Body upon 
Body, that is, by Pulſion or Truſion, but immediately and directly 

by Mind: And the reaſon of the diſſerence betwixt them and tlie 
Bodies upon their ſurface, at leaſt upon the ſurface of this Planet, 
appears to me obvious; for the Motion of the Planets themſelves 
goes on moſt freely in the Celeſtial Spaces, as Sir Iſaac expreſſes 
it“, without interruption from other Bodies; whereas, upon their 

| f ſurface, 


Corpora omnia in iſtis ſpatiis liberrime moveri debent; et propterea, Planetae 
et Comerae, in orbibus ſpecie et poſitione datis, ſecundum leges ſupra expoſitas per- 
netuo revolvi, Scholium Generale. 
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ſurface; at leaſt upon the ſurface of our Earth, there are ſo many 

Bodies of different kinds, juſtling, as I have ſaid, and interfering with 

one another, that, if Body did not move Body by Pulſion or Tru- 

ſion, chere would be an end of that Motion by which the buſineſs 
of Nature is carried on on this Earth. 


The Planets, therefore, being all moved by Mind, as very 
many Bodies here on Earth are, it is evident that there muſt 
be a conformity betwixt their Motions and thoſe here, ſo far, at 
leaſt, as reſpects the general Laws of the Motion by Mind. And, in 
the firft place, Mind there cannot, any more than Here, act upon 
the ſuperficies only of Bodies, as Body acts upon Body, but upon 
their inmoſt particles; that is, it muſt animate them. 240, It muſt 
act, as it does here, by inceſſant energies, repeated in every inſtant 
of the Motion, and therefore can move with equal facility in all di- 
rections, and can alter the direction in every inſtant of the Motion. 
43tio, We cannot conceive that the Motions of the Planets, being 
moved by Minds intelligent or directed by the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, can be without rule or meaſure, And, laftly, As the Univerſe 
is a Syſtem, the Motjon of the Planets muſt be governed by general 
rules, as well as the Motions here. 


But, beſides this general agreement betwixt the Motions on 
Earth and in Heaven, there is one Motion on Earth, betwixt which 
and the Motion of the Planets a wonderful conformity has been 
diſcovered by SirYaac Newton, and a moſt complete ſyſtem of A- 
ſtronomy deduced from it. The Motion I mean is the Motion of 
ProjeQtiles. Of this Motion I will fay a great deal more in the ſe- 
quel: But, in the mean time, I will inquire concerning the nature 
of the Celeſtial Motions, and, particularly, whether they be com- 
pounded or ſimple ; and I will endeavour to ſhow that they are 


ſimple. In this I am afraid I ſhall have the misfortune to differ from 
Vol. II. Dee all 
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all the Newtonians, as, in the other point, concerning the Firſt Law 
of Motion, I differ from ſome of them. It gives me pleaſure, how- 
ever, to think that this point is not fo intimately connected with the 
ſyſtem of Theiſm, as the other concerning the Eternity of Motion 
by Impulſe. I will, however, ſhow that there is a great connection; 
and that, upon the ſuppoſition of the Planets being moved by Mind 
directly and immediately, it is hardly poſſible to ſuppoſe that their 
Motion is compounded, | 


Several of the Newtonians, with whom I have converſed, think 
the compoſition | of the Motion ſo conneQed with the Firſt Law of 
Motion, that, if it be ſet aſide, the Motion, they think, miiſt be 
ſimple and uncompounded. And, indeed, it appears to me, that Sir 
Iſaac has founded the compolition of the Planetary Motion upon 
the hypotheſis of the Planets being projected i in a ſtraight line, in 
which, he ſays, they would have gone on to all eternity, if, by the 
power of Gravitation, their courſe had not been bent into the ellip- 
tical curve *, But, if I have ſucceeded in convincing the reader, that, 
even ſuppoſing the Planet to have been moved originally by Bodily 
Impulſe, it cannot go on except by the power of Mind, there is an 
end of that hypotheſis; and the only queſtion remaining is, Whether 
or not, upon the ſuppoſition of Mind moving thoſe Bodies, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, by the nature of things, that the Motion ſhould be 
compounded ? Or whether, though not of abſolute neceſlity, it be 
not, for certain reaſons, compounded ? 


And, in the frft place, if it were true that Mind moves Body by 
Impulſe, as Body moves Body, it might be argued, I think, with 
great probability, that, as the Motion is of the ſame kind, it is go- 
verned by the ſame Law; and that therefore the Body goes on 
in a ſtraight line, as if it had been impelled by Body. But, as 
I think I have proved, demonſtratively, that Mind moves Body in a 

| manner 
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manner altogether different, there is an end of that argument. 2d, It 
it were true, what the Jeſuit commentators upon Sir Iſaac fay , that 
all Motion is by nature rectilineal, it would follow of neceſſary con- 
ſequence, that the Motion of the Planets, and, indeed, every Motion 
in a Curve, muſt be neceſſarily compounded; And no doubt the 
propoſition is true, if the Curvilineal Motion be produced by Body: 
Bur, on the other hand, if the Motion be nn by Mind, {ONO 
there is no ſuch neceſſity. hee ανẽ, / 


As I have ſhown that it is only from the conſciouſneſs of our own 
Motions that we have any idea of Motion by Mind, I think, i in phi- 
loſophiſing on that kind of Motion, we ought to begin at home, as 
Des Cartes began his philoſophy, when he ſet out with that famous 
propoſition, * I think ; therefore I am g.“ Now, as Des Cartes knew, 
by Conſciouſneſs, that he thought, ſo l know, by the ſame Conſciouſ- 
neſs, that my Mind moves my Body ; and that, therefore, it is not 
moved by any external Cauſe, but by an internal principle of Move- 
ment. 


I ſay further, that I know, upon the ſame ground of certainty, 
that my Mind can not only move my Body in a ftraight line, but in 
a curve of any kind. And though I may not be able, in walking, to 
deſcribe a curve, ſuch as a circle or an ellipſis, fo perfectly, by rea- 


ſon of the diviſion of my Motion by my limbs, I find that, when 


there is no neceſſity for the Motion being divided in that way, as 
when I deſcribe a circle upon the table or in the air with my hand, 
Ges the 


® See p. 332. Ig + See page 87.88. 89. 

t This propoſition has, I wa been treated by ſome as a ridiculous tautology. 
But, I think, it is a juſt concluſion of reaſoning, proceeding upon the ſureſt ground 
of certainty, I mean Conſciouſneſs ; and the argument plainly is this: I know by 
Conſciouſneſs * that 1 think; and from thence I infer that I exiſt; becauſe every 

ching that acts muſt exiſt ; Nor, indeed, do we otherwiſe know that any thing ex- 
iſu. 
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the Motion is perfectly ſimple, without any centriſugal or centripe- 


tal inclination, 


Thus far, I argue, from the moſt certain of all knowledge, Conſci- 


ouſneſs 3 and1 proceed further, by the following argument from ana- 


logy, which, I think, cannot deceive me—As I am ſure that my Body 
is not moved by an external cauſe, but by an internal principle of 
movement ; ſo every other Body, whether Animal or Vegetable, or- 
ganized or unorganized, is moved in the ſame manner, either in a 
ſtraight line, or a curve, when it is impoſſible that any external 
cauſe of their Motion can be aſſigned. And this analogy I carry to 
the Heavens: For, believing Mind and Body to be the ſame there 
that they are here, I ſay that the Bodies there are moved in the ſame 
manner, when no external cauſe of their Motion can be aſſigned ; 
and, therefore, that the Planets perform their Elliptical Motions by 
the operation of Mind, but in a manner more perfect than Animals 
here on Earth can perform them, as not being divided into joints or 
limbs, and therefore moving altogether or not at all. 


And I think I have given a ſatisfactory reaſon, why Mind ſhould 
move Body in a curve, without any diviſion of the Motion ; where- 
as, it is impoſſible that Body can do ſo. And the reaſon is, that 
Mind moves by inceſſant energies, fo that it can vary the direQion 
in every inſtant of the Motion : And therefore I think I have pro- 
ved my theory, not only from fact and obſervation, but a priori, 
from the nature of Mind, the moving power, 


It is, clearly, therefore, not true, what the Jeſuit commentators 
upon the Principia have laid down as a general propoſition, and, in- 
deed, as an axiom, That all Motion is, by its nature, rectilineal; for, 
if this were true, there could be no ſuch thing in Nature as a Circle 


or Ellipſis, whether deſcribed by Bodily Impulſe, or by Mind, every 
ſuch 
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ſuch figure being truly no more than a polygon of a yay number 
of ſides, 


As, however, it cannot be denied that a polygon, ſuch as that into 
which Sir Iſaac has analyſed the orbits of the planets, may be defcri- 
bed by Mind as well as Bodily Impulſe, ſince Mind can move Body 
in a ſtraight line as well as in a curve, or that, in ſome way or o- 


ther, the Motion of the planets, though produced by Mind, may be 
compounded, I will examine that queſtion, and, for that purpeſe, - 
will begin with laying down ſome general poliyous PD: 


n and compounded Motion. 


By a /imple Motion, I mean a Motion Res by one — 
Power acting conſtantly and indeſinently, by which the Body is mo- 


ved either in a ſtraight line or in a curve. If there be ſeveral Mo- 


ving Powers, but all acting in the ſame way and in the ſame direc- 


tion, ſo that they only aſſiſt one another, as When ſeveral perſons 


puſh or draw a Body in the ſame direction, I conſider theſe powers, 


thus co-operating and aſſiſting each other, as but one power. On the 
other hand, the Motion is compounded,—Firf, when the Motion is 
interrupted, ſo as not to go on conſtantly, but to be diſtinguiſhed 


into parts by perceptible intervals ;=Secondly, When the Motion 
does not deſcribe one line, whether ſtraight or curve, but ſeyeral 


lines, ſo as to make a figure of ſeyeral ſides, like that into which Sir 


Iſaac analyſes the Elliptical Motion. Of this kind, according: to the 
Jeſuits, all Motion, though apparently in a curve line, muſt be.— 


Thirdly, When the Body in Motion is ated upon by two or more 
powers moving the Body different ways, ſo as not to co-operate but 


to counteract one another. 


Theſe are all the ways in which, I think, it is poſſible that the 


Motion of a Body can be compounded; Let us now conſider in which 
W 
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of theſe ways, or whether in any of them, the Motion of the Pla- 
nets is combined; always remembering that the Motion muſt neceſſa- 
rily be produced and carried on by the immediate ageney either of 
Mind, or of ſome Body different from the Body in Motion. 


Tn the firſt of theſe ways, no one has ever maintained that the 
Celeſtial Motions are compounded ; for it is certain that they are not 
divided into parts, but go on conſtantly wichout interruption. Nei- 
ther do I know that it is maintained, or ever was maintained by 
any philoſopher, that they are actually compounded in the ſecond 
way, by their Motions being in ſtraight lines, and the figure they 
deſcribe, by conſequence, angular ; though it may be maintained thar 
their curvilineal Motion may be produced by forces acting in ſtraight 
lines, or that their elliptical orbit may, for the ſake of teaching or 
demonſtration, be analyſed into a polygon of an infinite number of 
ſides. If, therefore, their Motions be compounded, it muſt be in 
the third way above mentioned, when the Body in Motion is acted 
upon by two or more powers moving the Body in different direc- 
tions. 


This can be only in one or other of the three following ways. 
Firft, When two or more Bodies are the acting powers; for it is im- 
poſſible that the ſame Body ſhould, at the ſame time, move the Body 
in different directions: And, if it were at different times, the Mo- 
tion would not be one, but compounded either in the firſt or ſecond 
way above mentioned ; for the Motion would be diſtinguiſhed by 
intervals of time, or it would be in different lines, and not in the 
ſame lines. Secondly, When Body moves the Planet one way, and 
Mind another. Or, /aftly, When two Minds move the Planet diffe- 
rent ways; for it is equally impoſſible that the ſame Mind ſhould, 
at the ſame time, move the Body in different 2 as that the 
ſame Body ſhould do it. | | 


That 
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That the firſt kind of compoſition is not oaly poſſible, but does 
actually exiſt in this Earth, cannot be denied. It is in this way that 


a ſtone in a ſling is moved, which is an example given by Sir Iſaac *, 


The ſtone is projected by the action of the hand, and it is retained 
from going forward by the ſtring which the linger holds in his 
hand. It is therefore plainly ated upon by two Bodies in different 
directions. And, as the action of the hand, always forcing it on, 
does, by theſe repeated impulſes, give it a great progreſſive force, 
when the ſtring that holds it is let go, it flies to a great diſtance, 
There is alſo a compounded Motion of the ſecond kind, when the 
Body is acted upon, partly by Mind and partly by Body. Of this 
kind of compoſition of Motion we have alſo an example in the caſe 
of an Animal which wants to move; forward, but, by the action of 
Body upon him, is moved in a curve. Such is the Motion of a 


horſe that is /ounged, who would go on in a ſtraight line, but, by the 


action of a rope upon him, is drawn into a curve. 


That the compoſition, if there be any, of the Planetary Mo- 
tion, is not of either of theſe two kinds, I hope T have con- 
vinced my readers, unleſs we were to ſuppoſe, in the. celeſtial 
ſpaces, Bodies, of the exiſtence of which there is neither proof 
nor the leaſt probability, And, particularly, there is no phi- 


loſopher, as far as I know, that has imagined that there is any ſuch 


thing as a real ſtring, by which the planets are drawn into their or- 


bits round their centre, like to that by which the horſe or the ſtone, 


in the examples given, is drawn into a ring. For, though Sir Iſaac has 
uſed the example of the ſtone in the ſling, by way of illuſtration of 
his doctrine of Projection and Gravitation, yet, I am perſuaded, he 
did not-believe that there was any String, or Body of any kind, be- 
twixt the Planet and the Centre, by which it is drawn to its centre. 
If, therefore, the Planetary Motion is at all compounded, it muſt be 
ſo in the third way I mentioned, that is, by the operation of Mind 
only, and not one Mind but two Minds ; one of which carries on 

; the 
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(the planet ig, a, progreſſive Mation, in a en . and the _ 
bends it towards its centre. vom oved „Ait 
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of the kind that is known in Nature; for the other compounded 
Mations I have mentioned are all combined of Body only, or of 


Body and Mind ; but not one to be found that is compounded af 
Mind only, though we have daily before our eyes examples of Mo- 
tions by Mind: For ſuch are our own Motions, and the Motions of 


-other Animals; and ſuch are the Motions even of unorganized Bo- 
dies,” Magnetic, and Electric Attractions and Repulſions, and thoſe 
of tite ſmall particles of Matter, which the chymiſts (Exhibit. In all 
theſe Motions by Mind, it is not pretended that there is any compo- _ 
dition; M is true; indeed, that theſe/Motions are in ftraight lines; 
but, as Mind ads by inceflant-'energies;' it can, as I have ſhown, 
vary the direction in every inſtant of the Motion: So that it is per- 
fectly indifferent to Mind, whether it moves Body in a ſtraight line or 
ina curve wheteas Body can only move Body in a ſtraight line, Ac- 
cordingly, we ſce that Mind moves the Body of an Animal in a curve, 
with as much facility, and with as little compoſition in the Motion, 
as in a ſtraight line, except that, as I have obſerved, the Body being 
divided into members, there muſt neceſſarily be likewiſe ſome divi- 
ſion of the Motion : Whereas, the Planets having neither joint nor 
limb, and conſequently all being moved together, their Motion i in a 
curve muſt be perfectly uniform. U 
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That analogy, therefore, betwixt the Motions on Earth and thoſe 
in Heaven, by which only we can form any true judgment of the 
latter, falls here entirely; and we muſt try whether, upon any other th 
ground, this ſtrange complicated Motion of the Planets can be ſup- 
ported!” If, indeed, it were true, what the Jeſuits haye advanced, 
cat, by the nature of Motion, it can only be 1 In, a agen line, we be 
eld Fronotnce, with the greateſt cefritaty,” hat the 22 
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Motion muſt neceſſarily be combined one way or another. But, I 
think, I have ſhown very evidently, that this Axiom of theirs can 
only apply to Motion produced by Bodily Impulſe, not to Motion 
by Mind, of which only we are ſpeaking at preſent; We muſt, 
therefore, ſeek ſome reaſon for this ſtrange combination of Motion, 
other than that it is neceſſary for ſupporting the Newtonian ſyſtem of 
Aſtronomy, which, if it were true, as I hope to ſhow Ii is wor, wry 
ayers not be a good reaſon, 


| And = more entmoniicary ſuch a compoſition of Motion i is, the 

ſtronger the reaſons ſhould be to ſupport it. Indeed, the reaſons 
ought to be the moſt forcible imaginable, to convince any man of 
common ſenſe, though not a philoſopher, that two Minds of the 
ſame kind, that is, Minds which only move, ſhould animate the 

ſame Body, and that theſe Minds, which, though not intelligent 
themſelves, muſt be ſuppoſed to be under the direction of Supreme 
Intelligence, ſhould act againſt one another, and ſhould both be em- 
ployed to perform a Motion that mighe av performed by one of them. 


The only anſwer, that I have ever heard made to this argument, is, 
by denying that the Circular or Elliptical Motion can be produced 
from one power ; but that the Motion being compounded of two 
Motions, one towards the centre, and the other from it, there muſt 
neceſſarily be two Powers employed to produce theſe two Mo- 


tions, 


In anſwer to this argument I have ſaid a good deal, more perhaps 
than enough, in the Firſt Volume *; and I ſhall now only add here, 
that, if the Motion be compounded, the figure deſcribed by it muſt 
alſo neceſſarily be compounded. Now, this is a geometrical theorem, 
which, if true, could certainly be demonſtrated : But it never has 
been demonſtrated, nor ever will. And, if it ſhould, Euclid muſt be 
in A miſtake, who has defined a circle to be « plain figure, contained 
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under one lint. And, therefore, he has begun his definitions of! ſi- 
gures 'with the definition of a Circle, as the moſt fimple of all fi- 
gures. Now,” if the eirele be a ſimple figure, I think it follows of 
neceſſary conſequence, that the Motion, which deſcribes it, mũſt like- 
wie be ſimple. And, accordingly, Ariſtotle every where ſpeaks bi che 
Motion in à circle being as ſimple as the Motion in a ſtraight line. 
The miſtake; imagine, ariſes from confounding the Circular or El- 
liptical Motion produced by Body, with the ſame Motion produced 
by Min, and not rigtitly underſtanding the nature of Motion by 
Nad; fr, If the Circular Motion is produced by Bodily Impulſe, it 
is ET that the Motion will be a compounded Motion, as the 
fi Lure Aeſcribed by it will not be 4 ſimple figure, contained under one 
al, but a bigure of many lines,” that is, a polygon: But the Mo- 
don by Mind being produced by inceſſant energies, does not produce 

a Hptire compoſed' of different ſides ; and, as the figure is uncom- 


roled; ſo i is the Were | 
| AO Se 

There is another — * given why the Planetary Motion mult be 
compoſed, that otherwiſe the ſimilarities, which Sir Iſaac Newton has 
diſcovered betwixt the Motion” of the Planets and of ProjeQtites, 
could not exiſt. If this were true, I ſhould think che argument 
eonchiſive 3 ; for, If! fer evidence of thi exiſtence of one thing, and 
if it is proved to me that there is indther thing which neceflarily 
muſt exiſt in conſequente of the exiſtence of the ſirſt thing, it is to 
me proof ſufficient that the other thing muſt likewiſe exiſt. But, 
without entering ifito this argument at preſent, as /I intend to ſay 
more of it in the ſequel, I will proceed to inquire whether, upon 
the ſuppoſition'-of the Nlotien of -Projeftites being a-wbmpounded 
Motion,” it neceffarily follows, that the Motion of che Planers-is 
likewife'a compounded Motion, and that chere is Projection and 
Gravitation in the Heavens, as' hs On the Earth; And it will 
bo ſaid that this argument from the Pri Motion id the Hrong- 
er, that, I ſay, the Projectile Nletiong is carried: on :by Mind, as 
well as the Motion of che Planets. | 


But 
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| But the diflexence betwixt the two. Motions is very great, in this 
reſpect. tliat he Motion of the projectile is begun, by Bodily Im- 
pulſe; whereas e Motion of the, Planet is begun as well as carrigd 
on by lind: For, it is impoſſible that, an Im material Subſtance, 
whictr has no furface—can neither reſiſt nor be teſiſted and there- 
fore cannot impell or be impelled, ſhould begin Motion in -thas 
way: And, not only is this evident from the Nature of th things 
but from fact and experience: For we: know, from the mat} Feripin 
of all knowledge, that it is not in that way that Mind moyes; Body, 
being conſcious that our Minds do not move our: Bodies in, that 
way: And it is only by this Conſciouſneſs, as J have glſewhere ob- 


| ſerved ®, that we have any idea at all, of the Mrien af Body, by 


Mind. lip therefore, there be no impulſe ox Fxojection of [the Cell 
nal Bodirs, it will follow, of geceſſary conſequence; that therg is 
no Gravitation; for theſe two muſt always go together: So that 
the Motion of the Celeſtial Bodies will not be compounded of Pro- 
ores and Gravitation, as the Motion of Projectiles is er to 
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Hut, 249, in order to make out a perfe3 men bebe ahe 
Motion of ProjeRtiles and of the Planets, we muſt ſuppoſe that the 
Planets,” before they; were projected, had, that centripetal tendency 
which the Prajectile has, by which, it is, carried towards the centre, 
with a force ingreaſing, as the ſquares of the diſtance, decreaſe. 
Now, this is mere hypotheſis, ſupported by no fact or experience, 
nor, I think, by .any. zuſt, reaſoning, from analogy ;. for, . becauſe 
the Bodies on the ſurface of our Planets have that tendengy to the 
centre of the Planet, we can never from thence juſtly. infer, that 
the Planet, itſelf, or other Planets, have that tendency. towards the 
ſun. The fartheſt, I think, that the argument from analogy can 
go, is to ſuppoſe that the Bodies upon the ſurface of the; other, Play 
nets have the ſame tendency towards the centre of thaſe Nanetg. 
And even this analogical argument is by no means nen for 
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the Bodies upon thoſe Planets may be of natures, very different from 
the Bodies here, and Laws of Nature may obtain chere very diffgr-. 
| cat from thoſe which, obtain here. 01-20 28 rann 18107711 
D ieh he HOG. go dn. 40 1 

Fenber,; ade argument, from the Motion of Readies rai na; 
have more ſhow of reaſon, if there was no other Motion on this our 
Earth except Gravitation. But there are ſeveral other kinds of Mo- 
tion here, ſueh as that af Fire, which is. the direct oppoſite to Gragi- 
tatign ;: for it is not 70 the centre, but from che centre: And there 5 
are Bodies, which, ſo far from attracting one another, repel, one an- 
qther. Now „what reaſon from analogy is there to chooſe one of 
theſe Motians, more than angther, and to ſuppoſe that our Earth is 
mgved. in that way, with reſpęct to the Sun ? I do not know but 
the Geatleman at Geneva, who, I am told, is writing a Syſtem of 
Aſtronomy upon the, principles of Repulſion, inſtead of Attraction, 
proceeds upon as probable. I 


TJ rn 


And here I think he a bow Final Cauſes may be very well 
urged againſt this hypotheſis. This way of arguing, as I have elſe- 
where obſerved, is not to be admitted againſt facts, which are either 
certain, or very probable. But, when a fact is laid down, that is 
neither-one nor other, I think we are entitled to deny it, unleſs the 
perſon who avers it can aſſign ſome good reaſon why it ſhould be. 
In the caſe of Projectiles, the reaſon is evident why all Bodies here 
on earth ſhould have that tendency : For, otherwiſe, neither the bu- 
ſineſs of Nature nor of Art could be carried on; and the whole order 
and oeconomy of things below muſt be altered. Whereas, no reaſon, 
which I can think of, can be deviſed, for the Planets baving that tan- 
deney towards the Sun, If, indeed, it could be ſhown that, without 
ſuch tendency, they could not deſcribe their, Elliptical Orbits round 
the Sun, that would be a reaſon ynanſwerable. - But, 1 hope L have 
1 — chat not abe in eaſe; _ if ſo, the only conſe- 
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quence, of ſuppoſing ſuch a tendeney in the Planets,” would bd ty) 
make their /Motions in their Orbits as violent, and ay Cohtrary te 


their natural tendency, as the Motien of a /cannon bullet This 6 


ſo ſtrange an hypotheſis, that it certainly ought not to be adopted 
merely for the ſake of ſupporting a ſyſtem, eſpecially if it ehm be 
ſhown that the ſyſtem may otherwiſe be ſupported; ! 

| | | 13 26; 344 167) 199589 (1116 

But, Jay, there is nothing in the nature of things to hihder 
the Motion, even of the Projectile, to be without any ſuch tenden 
cy : For we can very well conceive ſuch a figure, as that vf the fra. 
bola, to be deſcribed by the Mind which animates an unefganized 


any tendency to a centre; for the ſame reaſon thi we! en evns 
ceive the circular or elliptical Motion to be ſo deſerihed! And, if 
the Motion can be ſo ſimple, there is good reaſon to ſuppoſe tlizt 
it i ſo; becauſe I hold that, as nothing neceſſary is wanting in Na- 
ture, ſo there is nothing redundant or ſuperfluous. 
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And here I muſt beg the attention of Ihe reader: For, if r 
am right in this argument, it puts an end at once to the no- 
tion of Projection and Gravitation; becauſe there is no) Newto- 
nian that will maintain that the Motion of the' Plutets is compoſed 
of theſe two, if the Motion of the Projedtite be altogether ſimple; 
for it is, as I have ſaid, from the analogy betwixt the Motion of Pro- 
jectiles and the Motion of the Planets; that the Newtoniahs have 
concluded the one tb be compounded as well as the other. 

d 08 889190 VY .b919'ſs d Num wols.! 1.4: 7 10119920 bas 

The prost of the fimplicity of the Motion of Projectiles ariſts from 
the nature ef te Motlon,” and therefore is a proof 4 prior This 
Motion, 46 1 hade ſhown, is earried on by Mind, upom 6ccafion 
of un impülfe being given to the Body projected. Noi, P ürgue 
in the ume way agaitiſt this Motion being compoumubdf as l 
have argued againſt the compounded Motion of the Planet; for 1 

dy 


Body, as well as by the Mind which animates the Anieval;/virhbut: - 
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ſay that the ſame Projectile cannot be ſuppoſed to be animated by 
two Minds moving it different ways, a Centrifugal anda Centripetal 
Mind; for, beſides the ſtrangeneſs and oddity of the ſuppoſition;/that 
would be to fuppoſe what would be altogether ſuperfluous and un- 
neceſſary, of which there is nothing in Nature. Now, if there be 
but ane Mind or Moving Power, it is impoſſible, by the nature of 


things, that one Power can at the ſame time move the Body in dif- 


fefent;, and, bew oppoſite 1 thats a 2 th n and 
ED] V1 5 ry IM 9y 1! | a 
e Ir3nos1 
It, may * sed * ic 40 Niadon of the ProjeRtile * "a 
peil byia perpendicular Plain oppoled to it, it will fall down; ot, if 
by.a Horizontal Plain, it will go on for ſome time upon that Plain: 


Which ſhows that the Motion is actually compounded, ſince it can 


be ſo analyſed. 


But my anſwer is, that the Mind, or moving Principle, in the Bo- 


dy, is not conſinęd to one way of moving, but can perform ſeveral 
Motions occaſionally, Nor is this ſingular ; for, in other Bodies, 
the ſame Mind both attraQts and repels, that is, moves the Body to- 


wards another Body, or from it; and ſometimes it faſtens upon one 


Body, and at other times lets it go, and incorporates with another 
in preference to the former, as in the caſe of what is called Elec- 
tive Attraction. In the ſame manner, the Mind in the Projectile 
moves the Body downward towards the Centre: And this is its 
common Motion, and the moſt conſtant and regular Motion in Na- 
ture, and for a reaſon very obvious, becauſe, without ſuch a Motion, 

the buſineſs of Nature on this Earth could not go on. But, occaſionally, 


it performs, like other Bodies, a different Motion ; and, particularly, 


upon occaſion of a ſtroke or pulſation from another Body, it goes on 


in a progreſſive Motion, for a certain time, which we know to be 


likewiſe neceſſary for carrying on the buſineſs, both of Nature and 


Art here below, This Progreſſive Motion deſcribes a curve line, 
which 
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which the Mathematicians call a Parabola:;. for, unleſs the Body 
moved by the Impulſe was to go forward forever, withnut returning 
to the Earth again, the order and regularity, which we obſerve in Na- 
ture, requires that it ſhould deſcribe a curve of a regular kind, whole 
properties can be inveſtigated and demonſtrated: And; according- 
ty, ſuch is that ſection of the Cone we call 2 Parabola. But if, in 
deſcribing this figure, it be ſtopped or interrupted, it is moſt naru- 
ral that it ſhould reſume ita natural and ordinary Motion: of De- 
ſcent; or, if the Progreſſive Motion be not quite ſtopped, but only 
intercepted” and the direction of it altered by a horizontal plane, 
that it ſhould go on in the dfeclio of that' plane, by” virtue of the 
Progreſſive Motion which it receives from the impulſe. In like 
manner, the Mind in the Tron or the Loudſtone, Whieh moves them 
toward one another, if either be removed from the other; the ſame 
Mind will carry the Loadſtone or Iron downward in its natural de- 
ſcent. | 
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And thus, I think, I have proved, that even the Motion of a Pro- 
jectile is not a compounded Motion: And, if fo, every Newtonian 
will, I believe, allow, that neither is the Motion of the Planets 
compounded, upon the ſuppoſition that this Motion is produced en- 
tirely by Mind; for, if it be produced by Body only, or both by 
Mind and Body moving the Body in different diteQtions, it is evi- 
dent that it muſt be mixed; whereas, upon the hypotheſis of thoſe 
who are not demi- ſpiritualiſts, to uſe an expreſſion of Dr Prieſtley, but 
maintain that Mind is the'only Moving Power in the Solar Syſtem 

it follows, of neceſſary conſequenee, that the Motion of the Pla. 
nets is altogether by tlie agency of Mind, in the ſame manner as the 
Motion of Animals is here on Earth; with this difference only, that 
the Circular or-ElFptical-Motivn'is mote per feAy performed by the 
eto tro OY 
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being moved all at once, than it can be by any animal who has 
joints and limbs. 


The Newtomans, who inſiſt ſo much upon the analogy of falling 
Bodies here on Earth, will, no doubt, aſk me to what diſtance I ſup- 
poſe that this tendency of heavy Bodies towards the centre of the 
Earth may reach ; and, if I cannot aſcertain that diſtance, they will 
lay it may go to the Moon, or beyond it. 


But my anſwer is, that I know not ſo much of the ſecrets of Di- 
vine Wiſdom, as to know, with any certainty, how far this tendency 
of Bodies to our Earth, or Attraction, as it is commonly called, 
does extend. But this I know, with great certainty, that we have 
no experiment or obſervation, which can prove that it extends be- 
yond our atmoſphere ; and, indeed, I ſhould think it highly probable, 
that, as the region of our Planet extends no farther, the tendency 
of other Bodies to it ſhould go no further likewiſe, If, indeed, 
the Neytonians could ſhow by any other example in Nature, that, 
' where there is an attraction, or tendency of one Body to another, it 
does not ceaſe at any given diſtance, I ſhould think there would be 
a good deal of weight in their argument from analogy. But the di- 
rect contrary is the fact; for we know Bodies that have a mutual 
tendency to one another at a certain diſtance, but have no ſuch ten- 
dency when they are further remoyed from one another. This is 
the caſe of the Magnetical and Electrical Attractions, and all the At- 
tractions of the ſmall particles of Matter. Thoſe, therefore, who 
maintain that the Attraction betwixt Bodies takes place at any di- 
ſtance, how great ſoever, are not only not ſupported by any fact or 
experience, but argue directly contrary to it. 


Thus, I think, I have proved, that the Motion of the Planets is 


both begun and carried on by Mind: Nor will any one be ſurpri- 
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ſed that it ſhould he ſo, who has read what I have written on the 
ſubject of the Motions here on earth, but, on the contrary, would 
be very much ſurpriſed were it otherwiſe, eſpecially if he believe 
that there is a ſyſtem in Nature, — that Mind is the governing Power 
in that Syſtem,—and that things below have a reſemblance to things 
above. That the Motion of animals on Earth is by mind, no body 


can doubt, who believes that Mind exiſts any where. And, for the 
ſame reaſon that he believes the Animal Motion to proceed from 
Mind, hc muſt believe the Motion of the Vegetable to be from 
the ſame cauſe, and that the Vegetable truly is what it has been al- 
ways called by the philoſophers of antiquity, an Animated Sub- 
france. And, as to unorganized Bodies, that moſt remarkable Mo- 
tion here on Earth, I mean the Tides in the Sea, is, I think, of it- 
ſelf, ſufficient to convince any reaſonable Man, that even unorgani- 
zed or Brute Matter is moved by Mind. As to this Motion, I have 
obſerved *, that there is a conſent or ſympathy betwixt it and the Mo- 
tion of the Moon, from which ſome readers may poſſibly infer, that 
the one is produced by the other. If it were ſo, it would not, I think, 
be eaſy to determine which produced which, and whether the Moon 
was the cauſe of the Motion of the Sea, or the Sea the cauſe of the 
Motion of the Moon; but my meaning is, that neither is the cauſe 
of the Motion of the other, but that there is a mutual conſent or 
agreement betwixt their Motions, proceeding immediately from a 
cauſe inherent in each of them, but ultimately from a cauſe much 
| ſuperior to either of them. I cannot explain this better, than by the 
example of a batallion of ſoldiers performing their exerciſe. There 
is a conſent, or ſympathy, betwixt the Motions of each individual in 
the batallion ; but the Motion of not one of them is produced by 
another : Nor is there one common principle of Motion for them all; 
but each is moved by a Motive Principle peculiar to himſelf; and 
Vol. II. E e this 
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this principle is the immediate Cauſe of the Motion of each of them. 
But the remoter cauſe, and what produces that conſent and harmony 
in their Motions, ſo pleaſant to the beholder, is the command of the 
officer. In like manner, the mind, in every Animal, and, in general, 
in every Body organized or unorganized, is the immediate Cauſe of 
the Motion of that Body. But what makes the conſent or ſympathy of 
the Notions of Bodies, as when they are moved towards one another 
or from one another, (which Motions are commonly known by the 
names of Attraction and Repulhion,) is a higher principle. In man 
it is Intellect, which always acts for tome reaſon or another, as in 
the caſe of the ſoldiers, who adjuſt their Motions to one another, 
either for fear of puniſhment, if they do otherwiſe, or from a con- 
viction that ſuch regular or orderly Motions will be very uſeful in 
the day of battle. But the principle, which produces the conſent 
that we obſerve in the Motions of Brute Animals, of Vegetables, 
and of unorganized Bodies, is a principle infinitely higher than the 
Human Intelle&, even the Divine Intellect itſelf, which produces, 
for the beſt of reaſons, that wonderful conſent and harmony which, 
we obſerve, runs through the whole univerſe, as far as we can com- 
prehend it, making the ſeveral Minds which animate the Brute, the 
Vegetable, and the unorganized Body, to correſpond in their Mo- 
tions with one another, but without conſciouſneſs, or the knowledge 
of the ends for which they act, ſuch as is in Man. And here we may 
fee plainly exemplified the diſtinction which I have made above, 
betwixt God, Nature, and Man; God being that Supreme Intelli- 
gence which directs the Moving Principle of the Brute Animal, 
the Vegetable, and the unorganized Body — Nature being a general 
name for all thoſe Principles,—and Man, conſidered as Man, and not 
as a mere Animal, being ſomething intermediate betwixt God and 
Nature: For he is ſuperior to Nature in one reſpect, as he has Intel- 


ligence in himſelf; but it is an Intelligence inferior by degrees infi- 


nite to the Supreme, By this Intelligence, however, he directs his 
own 
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one Motions, and the Motions of many other Beings on this Farth. 
And it is for this reaſon that he is ſaid to participate of Divinity, 
and to be in ſome ſenſe the God of this lower world. And by this 
exerciſe of his Intelleck in the government of his own Animal Na- 
ture, and other Natures here below, we are to underſtand that he 
may fit himſelf for a nearer approach to Divinity in another State; 
for which purpoſe, when he firſt came into this ſtate, dominion 
was given to him over the Fiſh of the Sea, and over the Fowl of 
the Air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the Karth.— 
See what I have further ſaid upon the diſtinction betwixt God, Na- 
ture, and Mar, in a Notc upon page 360. where I have made a 
diſtinction which, I am afraid, will not be underſtood by thoſe who 
have not ſtudied the Antient Philoſophy, betwixt ating with Intelli- 
gence and by [ulelligence: But it may be thus explained by the ac- 
tions of men themſelves. A Man, being directed by another Man 
of ſuperior underſtanding, may perform many things without know- 
ing for what end they are intended, and, conſequently, without 
knowing that what he does is the neceſſary means for attaining that 
end. Such a man acts by /ztellizence, while the man who directs 
acts with /uell/;gence. Now, it is preciſely in this way that the 
Minds which animate the Brute, the Vegetable, and the unorganized 
Body, act under the direction of the Supreme Intelligence“. 


But, though I have ſaid that God directs the Motions of the A- 
nimal, Vegetable, and unorganized Body, but that Man directs his 
_ own Motions, I muſt not be underſtood to mean that the Supreme 

Being, or Inferior Intelligences under him, do not influence our ac- 
tions. This, I think, I have ſufficiently explained in the Firſt Vo- 
lumef, where I hope I have ſhown, to the conviction of the read- 
er, that this may be done in perfect conſiſtence with the freedom of 

Eee 3 the 


See what I have further ſaid upon this ſubject, Vol, I. p. 216. 
+ Page 296 et ſequent. 
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the Human Will: And it is in this wy chiefly that Providence 
direQs the affairs of men“. 


* The Antients believed that every man had a Genias, or attendant Spirit, that 
accompanied him through life, whom Horace calls the Naturae Deus Humanae,” 
and Menander the Poet has deſcribed in the following lines : 


Amari daα⁰ avder ovpragiIalas 
Eufvs yevopers, peurrayuyos Tov H. 
Clem. Alexandrin. Strum. Lib. 5. 


One thing, I think, is certain, that many FRA come into our Minds; when we 
are awake, as well as when we are aſleep, and ſome of them of the greateſt import- 
ance to us, that cannot be accounted for from any connection of ideas, and which, 
therefore, I hold not to be * production of our own Minds, but the — ol 
other Minds, | 
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Proved in the preceding Chapters, that Mind is the only Cauſe of Motion 
in the Heavens. —Mind very properly typified by Fire.—Proved alſo 
that the Motion of the | Celeftial Bodies is not compounded but 
ſimple,—The Purpoſe of this Chapter to ſhow that Sir Iſaac's Syſtem 
of Aſtronomy can be ſupported without arbitrary or impoſſible Sup- 
poſitions. —Prejudice removed that may ariſe from the Author's, not 
being learned in Geometry or Mechanics, —No inferior Science demott- 
ftrates its own Principles. — Theſe to be found only in Metaphyſics, 
or the Firſt Philoſophy.—Euclid's Geometry an Example of this. — 
The ſame is true of Sir Iſaac Newton's Aſtronomy, —The Laws of 
the Planetary Motion diſcovered by Sir Iſaac Newton.—Before him 
Aſtronomy no Science, but only a Collection of FaQts—A curious 
Fact diſcovered by Kepler, concerning the Proportions betwixt the Pe- 
riods and Diſtances of the Planets. —This be knew only as a Fact; 
but Sir Iſaac has made a Science of it. —No Science of any thing, if 
an eſſential Property be not known, from which all its ather Proper-- 
ties can be deduced. —The Nature and Eſſence of every Motion con- 
ſits of two things, the Motive Force and the DireQtion.—The Di- 
rection of the Planetary Motion is a Fat that is known.—Nothing 
can be diſcovered of the Planetary Motion,.or of any thing in Natare, 
except from Fa&ts.—The Buſineſs. of Aftronomy is not to inquire into 
the Cauſe of the Planetary Motion, but to calculate that Motion, 
and to diſcover its Laws. —This the: Notion which Sir Iſaac himſelf” 
had of this Science. Diſtinction betwixt Metaphyſics, Phyſics, and 
Aſtronomy.— Forces or Powers are latent things, to be diſcovered 


only by their Effets—T he Effet of a Moving Force is Velocity. 
—That 
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That not abfoliite, but relative to two things, Time and Space.— 
the Motion be equable in a Straight Line, and the Time of it be 
known, the Law of the Motion is obvious, —But if the Motion be in a 
Curve and not equable, though the Time be known, the Law of 
the Motion not eaſy to be diſcovered. —The Force muſt be eſtimated 
Ly a Motion in a Straight Line, one or more, — But bow apply Mo- 
tion iz a Straight Line % a Curve ?—This impoſſible to be done, if no 
Straight Line could be diſcovered neceſſarily refulting from the Na- 
ture of the Motion. — But ſuch a Straight Line has been obſerved in 
the Deſcent of the Planet from its Tangent. —This Line obſerved 
with reſpeF to the Moon's Deſcent from her Tangent. —The Length 
of this Line known :—The ſame as if the Moon had deſcended direciiy 
from the Tangential Point.—The Law of this Motion of Deſcent 
zwould be known, if the Motion was equable—but the Motion is un- 
equable.— For diſcovering the Law of this unequable Mulion, re- 
courſe muſt be had to a fimilar Motion on Earth, the Motion of the 
pProjectile.— The Law of the Deſcent of the ProjeFed Body afcer- 
tained, firſt by Galileo Diſcoveries, and then by Sir lIfaac's.—Sir 
Iſaac firſt diſcovered that the Deſcent of falling Bodies wwas both be- 
gun and accelerated in the Ratio of the Diſtance from the Centre 
inverſely. This could not have been diſcovered by Fact and Obſer- 
vation here on Earth, but it was inferred from the Deſcent of the 
Moon.—The Theory of Gravitation in this Way generalized by Bir 
Iſaac, and its Law diſcovered. —How the Theory of Gravitation, 
thus made general, is to be applied to the Planets. —The Motion of the 
- Planets ppc by Sir Iſaac to be compounded, as he ſuppoſed that cf 
Projectiles 40 be.—The two Mottons are, the one in the Line of Pro- 
jection, the other in the Line of Gravitation. The Motion of the 
Planets not actually combined, but only ſuppoſed to be ſo for the ſake 
of Demonſtration. —A fimple uncompounded Motion of the Planets is, 
by its Natire, paſſible.— , fo, all the Properties of the Motion are 


From thence deducible, though we may not be able to make the Deduc- 
0 H101,- 
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tion—Better to acknowledge our Tenorance than make firange and 
improbable Suppoſitiont.— Dur Ignorance muſt be acknowledged in ma- 
ny other things, of which we can make no Syſtem.—But Sir Iſaac 
has made a Syſtem of Aſtronomy. —This Syſtem to be ſupported with- 
out the actual Compoſition of the Planetary Motion. — The Hypotheſis 
of ſuch a Compoſition ſufficient. —This Hypotheſis moſt natural. — It is 
according to the Method of Science, and particularty according to 
Euclid's Method. — If the Hypotheſis of a Centripetal Force be ad- 
mitted, the Hypotheſis of a Projectile Force in the Line of the Tau- 
gont, abſolutely neceſſary. —The neceſſary Connection betwixt Hf 
two Motions, and their Dependency upon one another. The one 
being given, therefore the other is given.—The Moving Force in 
the Line Projeclion is ſbeum to have a relation to the Diſlance 
from the Centre, as well as the Centripetal Motion. hat that 
Relation it. be Deduction from any Hypotheſis, if that Hypotheſis 
be granted, as certain from the Reality. — Example of the lile De- 
 dufthon from an Hypotheſis not fo obvious and natural,” in the' Caſe of 
the Compoſition of Motion. From that Example the Argument of 
the Nexwwtonians anſwered, that the ſame Effect muff be always pro- 
duced by the fame Cauſe. 


N the ——_ Chapters, I hope I have proved, to the ſatisfac- 

I tion of my readers, that the Planets are moved by an internal 
Principle, which, being immaterial, I call Mind, By this principle 
very many Motions are begun and carried on in this our earth: 
| though there be alſo many other Motions here, which are carried on 
by the impulſe or preſſure of Body: But this, I think I have ſhown, . 
is of abſolute neceſlity where there are fo many Bodies juſtling and 
interfering with one another, but cannot take place in the Celeſtial 
Regions, where, as Sir Iſaac has ſaid, Corpora liberrime moventur ; 
ſo that chere the only moving Principle muſt be Mind. This prin- 
ciple 
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ciple, Heraclitus, and ſome other antient philoſophers, have, I think, 
very well typified by the ſymbol of Fire; , becauſe Fire is the 
moſt ſubtile of all the Elements, and, in that re ſpect, therefore, 
comes the neareſt to Mind of all Material Subſtances ; /econdly, be- 
cauſe, like Mind, it pervades all Bodies, not acting upon their ſuper- 


ficies only, but upon their inmoſt particles, and therefore dilating all 
Bodies more or lels. 


Further, I think I have ſhown, That, if Mind be the Moving 
Power of the Planets, and if Mind can only move Body by anunat- 
ing it, it is impoſlible to ſuppoſe that the ſame Planet ſhould be 
animated by two minds moving it different ways, and That, there- 
fore, the Motion of the Planets is perfectly {imple and uncom- 
pounded, | | 


It now only remains that I endeavour to perform the promiſe I 
have made, to ſhow that Sir Iſaac's ſyſtem of Aſtronomy may be 
ſupported, without ſuch pg#ulata and arbitrary ſuppoſitions, ſome 
of which are impoſſible to be true, ſuch as that of a Body, once ſet 
in Motion, going on to all eternity, without the agency of either 
Body or Mind ; and others of them are ſuch, as no PE can 
lee any reaſon to admit. 


Before I enter upon this argument, it is proper to remove a pre- 
judice which will naturally occur to every reader, that a man who 
profeſſes to know no more than the Elements of Geometry “, and 
who knows ſtill leſs of Aſtronomy, ſhould pretend to explain the 
principles of ſuch a ſcience as Sir Iſaac Newton's Aſtronomy, 
which to underſtand perfectly, requires the greateſt knowledge in 
Geometry and Mechanics: And, indeed, if thoſe principles were to 

| an 


Vol. I. p. 268. 
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demonſtrated by Geometry, and by Lines and Figures, I ſtould be 
very ill quahtted for the taſk 1 have undertaken.” But the philoſo- 
phical reader will readily diſtinguiſh betwixt the Science and the Me- 
taphy ſical Principles upon which it is founded; for, as I have ob- 
ſerved more than once in the courſe of this Work, the principles of 
every inferior Science are to be found in Metaphylics,. or the Firſt 
Philoſophy. And it is undoubtedly true, what Ariſtotle has aid,” 
that none of theſe Sciences demonſtrates its own principles. Thus, 
far example, the principles of Euclid's Geometry never can be de- 
monſtrated by Lines and Figures, which are the only ſubject of 
Geometry, but muſt be ſought for in the Firſt Philoſophy, where 
we learn what Extenſion and what Body are, what Quantiry is, and 
how the two ſpecieſes of it, viz. Magnitude, and Quantity Diſcrete 
or Number, are to be diſtinguiſhed from one another ;—how-” 
Body differs from its Rimenſions;:—what Length, Breadth, and 
Depth are and how it comes that a Point has no Parts. Theſe 
are Speculations which Euclid has not meddled with, and which - 
convinces me, that Euclid muſt either have been a philoſopher him 
ſelf, or been under the direQion of a philoſopher in forming his 
Syſtem ; for it is the buſineſs of philoſophy to diſcriminate the ſevetal 
Sciences, and to fix the bounds of each f. But let us ſuppoſe that 
Fuclid had not been fo well inſtructed, but had run his Geometry 
up into Metaphyſics, as the Newtonians have done their Aſtronomy, 
I think, with as little neceſſity ;—and let us ſuppoſe, further, that he 
had gone wrong in laying down thoſe Metaphyſical principles, and 
had philoſophiſed as ill as ſome modern philoſophers: have done, 
Vol. II. Ff.£::' / un 


* See what I have ſaid wn the Principles of Geometry, Vol. I. Lib. v. Cap. 8. 


+ The accurate diſcrimination that Ariſtotle has made of the ſeveral "We > of _ 
philoſophy in the different Arts and Sciences, is one of the things that I Admire 

much in that great philofopher ; particularly, he has diſtinguiſhed very accurately 
three Arts, which have a great connection together, and which very few, who. 
think themſelves philoſophers, are able to diſtinguiſh ; I mean Logic, Dialectic, and 


Rhetoric. 
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concerning Body, Magnitude, and Quantity Continuous and Diſ- 
crete “; his Syſtem of Geometry would nevertheleſs be a perfect com- 
plete Syſtem, and all his Demonſtrations would ſtand upon a firm and 
ſolid bottom, and the Metaphyſician would be able to ſet him right 
in Metaphyſics, though, perhaps, unable to follow him through his 
Demonſtrations. In like manner, Sir Iſaac Newton may be wrong 
in his metaphyſical principles, upon which he has thought proper to 
build his Aſtronomy,” and yet his ſyſtem be perfectly good; and a 
pee may be able 'to'ſhow that he has erred in theſe prin- 
es, without being able to follow him through all the deductions 
of he has made concerning the Motions of the Celeſtial Bodies, 
not froti' thoſe principles with which he had nothing to do, but from 
fee, lere e affroriomical babe belonging to his . | 
* 1039 0 f 
Mie great diſcovery which Sir Iſaac Newton has made, and which 
des Hf Io mack hotionr, is the diſcovery of the Law, as it is 
cull &/! of tho Plantiary Motion. Till this diſcovery was made; there 
Vis no Science or Syſtem-of Aſtronomy ; and, accoritingly, before 
S{r:Iſhac; there was nothing more known concerning it, but a num 
ben of facts, without any connęction or dependence upon ons ano- 
ther. Among theſe are ſome which are extremely curious, aud ap- 
peur very wonderful j ſuch as) that very intricate and complicated 
proportion, which; Kepler diſcovered betwixt the periods: of the re- 
volutions of the Planets, and their diſtances from the centre; for he 
found out, by comparing the Motions of the ſeveral Planets with 
one another, that the ſquares of the periodical times were as the 
cubes,,of. their diſtance from the Centre. But this he knew only 
as a fact 3 and it was reſerved to Sir Iſaac Newton to make a ſcience 
of this fact, by inveſtigating and diſcovering the Law of the Plane- 
tary, Miptipn, from Which this wonderful property of it cap, by ne- 
ceſſary conſequence, | be deduced : For there would be no Syſtem, | 
or Science of PAY», if there were no eſſential property of the 


Motion 
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„See Cap. 3d and 4th, Lib. I. of this Volume, 
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Motion of the Planets, from which all the other properties could be 
demonſtrated, in the ſame manner as in Geometry there would be 
no ſcience of Triangles, if all the properties of them could not be 
deduced demonſtratively from that: property which: conſtitutes the 
nature and eſſence 4 * r ee its being bougded by 
wo lines. tw ll 116 aannam oil al enoissiſluo msec 

| off daidw noqu pient 1 15 79M aid n. 


bu how, is, this 2980 quality,;of, thg, Plangtary. Ah 
 Uiſcovered, from which: the phænomenon found out by Kepler, 
all the other phænomena of the Motion of the Flange, ara 19 % * 
duced > Before we enter upon this inveſtigation, . I think, nn 
firſt gonfider what conſtitutes the asturß and. eſſence of er, Mos 
tion: And this, I think, muſt be Mal ; things ith: MR. hg, Motive 


Force or Power, by which the Motion is carried on ; and, ſecondly, 
the direQion of the Motion. If theſe: two. are known, I think 
the nature and eſſence of the Motion muſt, neceſſarily, be known. 
Now, ane of theſe; I mean the direction of tha Motion. e & matter, 
af fat and ohſervation; for: in that way it is Enjæma that the 
Planets move in Ellipſes round their ſeveral centres, ot to ſpeak; 
more properly, the Focus of the Ellipſe, in which the Sun, or Pri- 
mary Planet, is placed: And, as the greater andb laſſer diameters: of 
theſe Ellipſes are likewiſe known; and, by conſequenae, / the nature 
of the Ellipſis, whether it be very oblong, like that of the Comets, 
or coming nearer to a Cirele; ke thoſe of the Plänets, it follows, 
by neceſſary conſequence, that the direction of we Motion; thöt is, 
the Curviture of the Orbit, muſt likewiſe be known'i And ſo far 
we know alſo with reſpect to the Moving Forte; "thi we know the 
period of the Motion. Without theſe facts being known, it would be 
impoſſible that we could find out what we are ſecking ; for 1 agree” 
with the Newtonians, and all the niddern phitolbphers, that we can 
know nothing of Nature but From facts ind” obſervations; and Hit" 
the philolophy of Nature is nothing elfe but deductions, which Sci- 
ence makes from theſe facts. 
Feb a ub o I d di bas by 1 1 
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But what way are we to eftimate this Power or Force, by which a 

planet is carried on in an orbit of certain dimenſions in a given 
time? And here I think it is not at all neceſſary to inquire what 
the power is that carries on the Planet in its Motion, whether Body 
or Mind, or how that power operates, whether by Pulſion or Tru- 
fon, as Body operates upon Body, or whether by Animation, as 
Mind moves Body. But all I want to know, and all, I think, that 
is neceſſury to be known for the purpoſe of Aſtronomy, is the quan- 
tity of the Moving Force. And this appears to me to have been 
the notion that Sir Iſaac had of the Science : For he ſays that he 
does not inquire concerning the Species Virium, and the Qualitates 
Ph, 52 cas; fed Quantitates et Preportiones Mathematicas expendit. 

And in this way I think Aſtronomy is properly diſtinguiſhed, both 
from Metaphyſics and Phyſics : For it is the buſineſs of Metaphyſics 
to inquire concerning the Cauſes of every thing, and particularly 
the Cauſe of Motion; and it is the buſineſs of Phyſics to inquire into 
the qualities of Bodies, conſidered merely as Bodies, and to diſcri- 
minate them accurately from one another; and, with reſpect to their 
Motions, only to diſcover what effects theſe produce upon the qua- 
lities of the Bodies, but not to meaſure, or calculate or inveſtigate the 
Laws of theſe Motions, which belongs either to Mechanics, with 
reſpect to the Motions here on Earth, or to Aftronomy, with reſpect 
to the Motions of the Celeſtial Bodies. 


Underſtanding, therefore, that it is the proper buſineſs of Aſtro- 
nomy, conſidered as a Science, to inveſtigate the force of the Mov- 
ing Power by which the Planets are carried on in their orbits, I 
proceed to inquire how that Force is to be inveſtigated. As Powers 
and Forces are, by their nature, latent things, we can only eſtimate 
the Power which moves any Body by the effect that it produces: 
And this effect is no other than the velocity with which the Body is 
moved; ſo that, if we can diſcover any rule or ſtandard by which 
7 | we 
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we can eſtimate the velocity of the Planetary Many we muſt know 
perfectly the nature of that Motion *. | WF” 


hp Velocity s beware I BY, is the meaſure of the Force 27 which 
there is nothing ke tile in Motion z it is only relative, and —_— 
to two things; one, the ſpace which the Body goes through, and the 
other, the time which it requires for that | Motion. The Moving 
Force, therefore, o or Velocity (for theſe two terms may be conſidered 
as ſynonimous, though the one be the Cay/c, and the other the 
Efea ), is as the Space through which the Body is moved, compared 
with the Time of the Motion ; fo that, when we find that another 
Body is moved through the ſame Space i in a 2 or longer time, 
we ſay that the Velocity of that other Body is greater or lets. 


If the Space gone through were a Straight Line, of 19 7 
knew the length and likewiſe the time of the Motion, and che 


a eres 


Motion were equable, we ſhould ſay that the Moving Force, in ſuch 


a,caſe, was a Force which carried the Body along, a line of fuch 2 


length! in ſuch a time. But, ſuppoſe the Motign not equable, and 
not in a ſtraight line but in a curve, which 1 is che caſe of the Plane- 


tary Motion, by what, rule or flapdard « can we climate the Moving 


Force of ſuch a Motion? N 


Although the Motion in a ſtraight line be the moſt natural mea- 


ſure of the Moving Foree or Velocity of any Motion, yet, if the 


Motion were in a regular curvilineal figure, ſuch as a circle of a 
certain diameter, or an en of certain dimenſions, and if it were 
equable, 


It is to be obſerved, that this rule, that the Moving Power Ado Body is to be 
eſtimated by the Velocity of the Motion, will apply only to the ſame Body, or to two 
Bodies of equal maſs; for, if the maſſes be different, though the Vdocity of che Bo- 


dies may be the ſame, the Power which moves the greater maſs, muſt neceſſarily be 


greater, 
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equable, and in a given time, I. think it would be itſelf the Meaſure 


„ 


of its Moving Force, which would be ſuch, as would make the Body 
move in an ellipſis or a circle of certain dimenſions, and in a given 
time. But, as the Motion of the Planets is unequable, and quicker 
or flower in different parts of the Orbit, it is evident that their Mo- 
tions cannot meaſure themſelves, but ſome other ſtandard or rule of 
their Motion muſt be found, out; and ir is likewiſe evident that this 
Randard muſt be a Motion in a ſtraight 'line, one or more, a8 it 18 
impoſſible to conceive that it can be meaſured by another curve line. 
But how is ſuch a ſtraight line or lines to be found out? How can a: 
ſtraight, line, or any number of them, be ' conceived to meaſure” a 
curvilineal Motion, if it be true, What I have maintalned, that nd 
ae eee is n omen up lines? omi 50s! ng - 
ne £ or Amen! C1699) R 10 Sita THyYIEDIE ON (17 DAs 211 
8 les the difficulty. of Ae which, I think, would be 
anſurmonntable, if we could not diſeover any ſtraiglit line with 
which the curvilineal Motion has a neceſſary connection. But this 
ve can do; for we find that, if a tangent is drawn tb any point of- 
me Orbit of a Planet, the Planet, in its progreſſive Motion, falls 
towards the centre, ſo fut below the tangent at the exttemity of any” 
given arc taken from the tangential point, ot point of cöntatt: And 
this fall is meaſured by a ſtraight line from the taugent (dhe e 
tremity of the arc. And we know farther, that this fall 1 neteſt 
ſarily connected with the two things, which, as I have ſaid, con- 
ſtitute the nature and eſſence of every Motten, viz.” tlie Wee 
Force or Velocity, and the dire tion of the Motion, that is, In the” 
caſe of the Planets, the curviture of the Orbit: For, as the Vaecity” 
of the Planet is greater or leſs, with a given Curvature of the Orbit, 
or as the Curvature of the Orbit is greater or leſs with a given Ve 
locity of the Planet, ſo the deſcent” from the Tangeitt, in the fam be. 


Sa; 


time, will be greater or * If, therefore,» we 2 wh 


this deſcent is, and by what law'it is governed, e may pelt) from” . 


. be able to infer what is the Law of that Force which carries 
the 
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is 


the Nanet on in its Othit, with which, as we have ſeen, this de- 
ſeent is neceffirily connecte. 


novin © in bun „ttt eee © 3 ; 
That this may be the bettes athduifided; ok ung 6 for "RING 
the neareſt planet to us, the Moon, of which 6ur'Farth is the centre. 
As we know in what period of time the Moon deſeribes her whole 
Orbit, ſo we know alſo in what time ſhe deſeribes any given are of 
that Orbit. Suppoſe, then, a Tangent drawn at one extremity of 
this given arc ; we know alſo how much ſhe has fallen below'the Tan- 
gent, and in what time, at the other extremity of this Arc, and if 
the Arc be a ſmall one, it is eaſy to be ſhewn, that if ſhe had fallen 
directly from the Point of Contact; ſhe would have fallen juſt us far 
in the ſame time . Here, then, e have the Moon deſcending from 
the Tangent, in a ſtraight line of a certain length, in a certain time: 
And, if the Motion in that ſtraight line wert equable, without in- 
creaſe or diminution, it would be ite own-meaſure, ,and/we HE,, 
ſay, that the Moving Feree er Velocity was ſuch i as tariied ile 
Body through ſuch a ſpace in ſuch a üme, which, as Hhave fall, is” 
the only ſtandard by which we can eſtimate any Velocity. But we 
arg. ſure chat this, ſtandard, when applied tu the deſcent vf the Moon, 
will not anſwer ; and, therefore, that her:Motion in the Deſeent is 
not equable 3 conſequently, we muſt ſeek for: ſomei other Law 
ofthis Mot an. f wond aw bafe ons 501 to ee, 
nod bigt 2785 1 2 Aidvr anni ow) 21) dan batognnus ee! 
And here we muſt leave. che Moon, and aye recourſe: to a Motion: 
on Earth, with which ve! are, much better acquainted 1 far, as 
have obſerved, nothing is more natural, than that we. fhopld endea -: 
vour o explain the Motions in the Heavens by thoſe on Earth f. 


2 N and not with geometrical FiiQuieſs, the Truth is, chat 26 


a Fat eee 65 Erd, and ae de k from ü Fangen, and, 
rect F approximate to 1 are ultimately Equal. If Nee not 


— . which the Moon traverſes in the Space bf a Minute, the 
„ eas 46 „SH 7d but 41 In if 
+ F. 382. = L 3J&113 It 4 2147 x INS {© OE 206 7 I 
Now, 
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Now, there is a Motion on Earth well known, which has an extra- 
ordinary likeneſs to the Motion of the Planets. The Motion I mean 
is chat of Projectiles; for the figure they deſcribe is a Parabola, which 
is a Section of the Cone, as well as the Fllipſe, and has the ſame 
Centre as the Moon, I mean our Earth. Further, as Sir Iſaac has 
demonſtrated, if the Projection were of ſufficient force, the Pro- 
jeclile would go round our Earth as the Moon does ;—and laſtly, 
not to mention other reſemblances, the fall from the Tangent, 


in any Are deſcribed by the Projectile, is the ſame in the ſame _ 


time, as if it had fallen direQly from the Tangential Point, it is 
with this laſt reſemblance that we are moſt concerned at preſent; 
for, if we can determine by what Law any heavy Body here on 
Earth falls from any height directly to the Earth, and if it be true 
that there is any Sympathy betwixt things above and things below 
(according to the antient ſaying), that is, any general rule governing 
the Motion of deſcending Bodies both in the Heavens and here, we 
ſhall, at the ſame time, determine the Law of the Deſcent of the 
Moon from the Tangent. | 


And here Sir Iſaac has uſed a Diſcovery, made by Galileo before 
tim, concerning the deſcent of falling Bodies on Earth. Galileo 
found out that the Motion of theſe Bodies was not equable, but 
tlie Velocity increaſed as the Times, ſo that, in a double Time the 
- Velocity was double. | 
| 

But this rule Sir Iſaac found would not apply to the Deſcent of the 
Moon ; and having diſcovered that the Deſcent of the -primary Pla- 
nets towards the Sun, was as the Squares of the Diſtances reciptocally, 
he conjectured that the ſame might be the Law of deſcending Bodies 
on Earth, but which Galileo had not diſcovered, nor indeed could 


diſcover, by fact and obſervation on falling Bodies here, as he had diſ- 


covered the acceleration in the Ratio of the Times. Suppoling, therefore, 
| that 


e 


— 
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that the Motion of. falling Bodies, here on Earth, was accelerated 
according to that Rule, he further ſuppoſed, that the Body in de- 
ſcending ſet out with a greater or leſs Velocity, according to the ſame 
Rule of its diſtance from the Centre. This theory could not be 
verified by any fact or obſervation here on earth, the greateſt 
height, from which we can let any body fall, bearing ſo ſmall a pro- 
portion to the diſtance from the Centre of the Earth, as not to make 


any difference in the fall of Bodies that could- be perceived by the 


Senſes. But, when he applied the rule to the deſcent of the Moon 
from the Tangent, which was, ſo much greater than the deſcent of 
any Body here on Earth, he found that it anſwered exactly. And 
thus Sir Iſaac not only diſcovered the Law of the deſcent of the 
Moon, but- he completed the theory of Gravitation, which Galilee 
had only begun ; for he diſcovered, firſt, that the deſcending Body 
ſets out with a Velocity inverſely as the Squares of the diſtance: from 
the Centre; and, ſecondly, that it increaſes in that "ou as well as 
in the Ratio of the Times *. | 


It is next to be conſidered how this theory of MY thus made 
general by Sir Iſaac and carried from the Earth to the Heavens, is 
Vol. II. n | to 


The reader, if he be as great an admirer of Sir Inne Newton as I am, will be 
pleaſed to obſerve the progreſs of the doctrine of Gravitation, thus completed by 


Sir Iſaac Newton, and which, in my opinion, is the greateſt diſcovery of modern 


times. Ariſtotle maintained, or, at leaſt, the Schoolmen, in his name, maintained, 
that the Velocity of falling Bodies was as their weight: And it is true that the 
greater the weight or maſs, the greater the force required to move the Body. From 
thence they may have inferred, that, as the Force was preater, ſo was the Velocity : 
And this is true of the ſame Body, or two Bodies of equal Maſs, But, as I have ob- 
ſeryed in the preceding Note, it will not apply to two Bodies of different Maſſes 
for there the greater Body may be moved by the greater Force, and yet the Velocity 
of both Bodies be the ſame. The fact truly is, that every particle of Body, great or 
ſmall, is drawn towards the Earth with the ſame Velocity and with the ſame Farce, 
if we ſuppoſe all the particles to be of the ſame Maſs. , Now, the more of theſe. pat, 
ticles there are, the more of theſe Forces there, muſt be to make the Body deſcend, 
There muſt, therefore, be a greater Moving Force applied to the greater Body ; and, 
conſequently, its Moment may be greater but not its Velocity, the Moment being 

compoſed 
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to be applied to the Motion of the Planets. And here Sir Iſaac ap- 
pears to have had recourſe again to the Motion of the Projectile, 
which he ſuppoſed to be a compounded Motion according to the 
general belief at this day; and, therefore, he ſuppoſed that there 

| was 


compoſed both of the Velocity and the Maſs. The Velocity, therefore, of all the par- 
ticles of the Body is the ſame as in one. This, I think, is well illuſtrated by 
Montucla, in his hiſtory of Mathematics, Vol. II. g. 263. printed at Paris in 1758, 
where he ſuppoſes the greater Body divided into equal parts, and let fall altogether, 
but not united, they will certainly all come to the ground at the ſame time. Now, 
let us ſuppoſe that they all cohere, ſa as to form but one Body, it cannot be concei- 
ved that they ſhould for that come to.the ground ſooner. 


And, as every particle of the falling Body i is moved towards the Centre, ſo every 
particle of the Central Body is moved towards the falling Body ; for" it appears to be 
an eſtabl-ſhed Law of Nature, that the tendency of all Bodies towards one another 
is mutual, But it is likewiſe a Law of Nature, that the tendency of Bodies to- 
ward one another is in proportion to their Maſſes ; that is to ſay, the greater Body 
in the Centre "tends, 1217 the leſſer falling Body, as well as the falling Body 
tends towards i ity, but wich much Jeſs Velocity. And this explains what the New. 


tonians ſay, that, as the Stone gtavitates towards the Earth, o the Earth gravitates 


towards the Stone, but is moved with infnitely lels Velocity ; ; or, to expreſs it ac- 
cording to their conceptions of Gravitation, the Earth attrafts the Stone by the Ac- 
tive Force of all its particles upon the Stone, while the Stone likewiſe attracts the 


Earth, by the operation of all its particles upon the Earth; the conſequence * 


which is, that the power exerted. by the Stone being infivitely leſs than that of the 
Earth, and the Maſs of the Earth infinitely g greater than that of the Stone, the Ve- 
locity of the Motion of the Earth towards the Ae will be infinitely leſs thao the 
Velocity of the Stone towards the Earth. - 


It is to be obſerved, that when the Doctrine of Fatting Bodies is applied to the 
Planets, we are to lay aſide entirely the Reſiſtance of our Atmoſphere; which can 
have no place ip the Celeſtial Regions, «bi corpora liberrime moventur, as Sir Iſaac 
expreſſes it. 


Galileo went ſo far in the diſcovery of Gravitation, as to refute the Peripatetics, 
by ſhowing that the Velocity of a falling Body did not depend upon the Weight of 
the Maſs, but upon the Time. But even this he proved no otherwiſe but by expe- 
riments ; whereas it may be proved directly and demonſtratively, from the cooſtant 
eQion of Gravitation, which is thus to be conceived. The Body, in the firſt inſtant 
of its Motion, is moved with a certan Force. In the ſecond inſtant, the ſame Force 
continues; and there is ſupperadded another Force as great: The conſequence of 


which neceſſarily is, that the ſame Body being moved with a double Force, muff, 
at 
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was a Power which urge the Body downward, and made a cur- 
vilineal Motion of that which otherwiſe would have been rectili- | 
neal; and he made the ſame foppofition with reſpect to the Motion * 
of the Planets, and maintained that they are deflected from the 
Rectilineal Motion by the ſame Power which makes a ſtone fall to 
the ground: And thus he compounded the Motion of the Planets, 
likewiſe, of two Motions, the one of which he called the Projectile 
Motion, ſtill carrying on the compariſon with Projectiles, and the 
other the Centripetal. By the one of theſe, the Body is carried on 
in its 3 ſo that it may be called the mee Motion ; and 


wt | = up 


2 0.008 of aha forand inflent, how cxaniznd a denkls. Valueicy 4 and foam, dug 
the continuance of the Motion. 


Thus far Ge«lileo went, and no farther; for he did not know that, at the end of 
the ſecond inſtant, the Body had acquired a further degree of Velocity by its being 
ſo much nearer the Centre, Nor was it poflible that he could diſcover this by bis 
method of experiment, as no ſpace, through which we can let a Body fall here on 
Earth, can have any ſenſible proportion to the diſtance from the Earth's Centre. But 
Sir Iſaac having diſcovered, as I ſaid, that the primary Planets, in their deſcent to- 
wards the Sun, were accelerated as the Square of the Diſtance reciprocally, did by a 
moſt happy conjecture ſuppoſe, that the ſame Rule might take place in falling Bodies 
here on earth; ſo that their Motion was accelerated two Ways, fcſt, in the Ratio of 
the Time, and then as the Square of the Diſtance decreaſes, = 


Forther; Galileo did not know with what Force the falling Body begins to be | | 
moved. Neither could this be diſcovered by any experiment; for, as Time and Space oY: | 7% 
are ivfigitely diviſible, ſuppoſe we certainly knew with what Velocity a Body is | 
moped, afcer, having fallen the 10,000th part of 2 Second of Time. or the 10,000th 

part © of an inch of Space, we could not, for that, know with What, Velocity i it ſet 
out. "Bur Sir Ifazc, having ſo happily conjectured that the motion Was 40 elerated 
in the Ratio above mentioned to the Diſtance, would very naturally Tuppole | that 
the Mptiun began with a Velocity that was in the ſame Ratio to the Diſtance from 
the Centre But this diſcovery, of the Velocity of the Motion, both in its continu - 
ation znd beginning, was no more, I imagine, than a moſt ſagatiaus and happy 
conjecture, till it was verified by applying it to the Deſcent of the Moon from ber 
„Tung ent, without the obſervation of which it appears to me impoſſible that evet the 
- thearp of Gravitation could have been completed. But now it is perfeAly com- 
"plas, [becauſe it is known with what Velocity the Body ſets out in its fall, hoty that 
Velocity is increaſed, — aad what Space it gocs through in what Time. 
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by the other that Motion is directed, being bent into a Curve in- 
ſtead of going on in a Straight Line, 


That the Motion of the Planets is not actually ſo compoled, even 
upon the ſuppolition that the Motion of Projectiles was ſo compo- 
ſed, I think 1 have clearly proved; and much leſs can it be 
underſtood to be ſo compoled, if it be true, which I think I have 
likewiſe proved, that even the Motion of ProjeCtiles is ſimple and 
uncompounded. But it will be faid, that the phaenomena corre- 
ſpond with Sir Iſaac's Theory of the Compolition of the Motion 
of the Planets, and therefore it muſt be ſuppoſed to be true. And, 
if theſe phaenomena could not be otherwiſe explained, except upon 
the ſuppoſition of the actual compoſition of their Motion, I think 
there might be ſome reaſon for granting it. But I am perſuaded all 
theſe phaenomena may be accounted for, without any ſuch actual 
compoſition ; though, for the ſake of teaching and of demonſtration, 
it may be laid down hypothetically, that the Motion is ſo compo- 
ſed, in the ſame manner as Sir Iſaac has for the ſame reaſon analyſed 
the Circular or Elliptic Motion into a Polygon of an infinite number 
of fides, though, I think, no body can believe that any Curvilineal 
Motion is ſo compoſed, 


That the Motion of the Planets may, by the nature of things, be 
a ſimple Curvilineal Motion, I think I have clearly proved ; and not 
only that it may be ſo, but that it is in the higheſt degree impro- 
bable, if not impoſſible, that it ſhould be otherwiſe. Now, I would 
aſk thoſe, who maintain the actual compoſition of the Motion, 
Whether, upon the ſuppoſition that it was ſimple, as I maintain it 
to be, it would not have all the qualities which they aſcribe to it, 
ſuch as the Deſcent from the Tangent,—its being carried on in an 
Orbit of a certain curvature,—and with a Force or Velocity by which 


it makes its revolution in a certain time? If this cannot be denied, 
| though 
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though I ſhould not be able, nor any the moſt complete Geometer 
or Aſtronomer, to deduce thoſe qualities of the Motion from its 
nature and eſſence, that would be no reaſon for making ſuch ſtrange 
ſuppoſitions; and it would be much better fairly to acknowledge 
that we are not able to make a Syſtem or Science of Aſtronomy, 
and ſo leave it in the ſtate it was in before Sir Iſaac meddled with it. 


Nor would this be dd ac for there are many 
things in Nature, of which we are ſure that there is a Syſtem and 
a governing Principle, but which hitherto we have nat been able to 
diſcover. This is the caſe of Electricity, and of Magnetiſm, and of 
all the phaenomena which chemiſtry exhibits to us; yet, of - theſe; 
as well as of other things, every man, who believes that Supreme In- 
telligence preſides in the mn. mult; likewiſe: believe. that there is. 


e and a Science. o Nang 


But, in this caſe, I believe therg is. a Syſtem, Which Fir Iſaac has. 


diſcovered ; but it is to me evident that his Syſtem. can be as well 


ſupported, upon the hypotheſis of the Planets being moved towards. 


their Centre, as if they were afually. ſo. From what I have already 


ſaid, I think it is evident that it is impoſlible to diſcover the Mo- 


ving Force of the Planets in their Orbits, without reſolving their 
Motion. into Straight Lines. Now, this cannot be dane except by 
Hypotheſis, as their Motion is certainly not actually compoſed of 
Motions in Straight Lines; and, if ſo, there can be no hypotheſis, 
more natural than the hypotheſis which, I make: For, in the fir 
place, the fact is certain, that the Planets do deſcend from the 
Tangent towards their Centre; 24%, It is evident that this deſcent 
is according to the Law of falling Bodies here on Earth. Now, as 


there is nothing in Nature without a Cauſe, there muſt be ſome 


Cauſe producing this Deſcent ; and, where the Effect is the ſame as 
in the caſe of falling Bodies, there is nothing more natural than to 
ſuppoſe, by way of Hypotheſis, the ſame cauſe. And the only Dif- 

ference 


„ 
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ference here, betwixt the real Cauſe and the /ppoſed Cauſe, is, that 
the real Cauſe ariſes from the nature of the Planetary Motion, which, 
like every other Motion, conſiſts of two things, ½, Ihe Moving 
Force or Velocity; and, 20%, The Direction of that Force in an 
Orbit of ſuch a Curvature. The yrea/ Cauſe therefore of this 
Deſcent, is the nature of the Planetary Motion in which it is in- 
herent, and with which it is eſſentially connected; whereas the 
Cauſe I ſuppoſe is, a Motive Force not neceſſarily joined with the 
reſt of the Planetary Motion, but ſeparated and acting by itſelf.— 
So that by my Hypotheſis I do no more than divide and conſider, 
ſeparately, what by Nature is neceſſarily joined. This, I ſay, is the 
Method of all Science; and I maintain, that without ſuch Abſtractions 
no Science could be properly taught. Proceeding in this way, Euclid 
has abſtracted Length from Breadth, and both from Depth, and all 
the three from Body. When Euclid does ſo, he proceeds upon an 
hypotheſis, as well as I do in this caſe; for, as I ſuppoſe that 
there is a ſeparate Motive Power, which makes the Body' deſcend 
from the Tangent, ſo he ſuppoſes that Length, Breadth, and Depth, 
have a feparate exiſtence by themſelves, which is certainly not true 
in fact; but no body will ſay his demonſtrations are leſs concluſive 
becauſe they proceed upon this hypotheſis. In the fame manner 
I fay that Projection and Gravitation, though they have no ſeparate 
exiſtence by themſelves, are inherent in the Planetary Motion as 
much as Length, Breadth, and Depth are in Body; and therefore 


that Sir Iſaac's Detibnſtratiors re as certain upon the Hypotheſis 
of the Separate Exiſtetier of ich ecuibn nd Gravitation, as Euclid's 


ire upon” the HyptiHehs" &f* tht! Separate Exiſtence of Length, 
5readth, and Depth. And ft "iy: be” obſerved, that there is this 
difference berwixt” my hyPolticfis and that of 'Enclid, that it is im- 
poſlible, by the hajiuy of things, that Length, Breadth, and Depth, 


Sans Ni . 2 i * - ' ; 
can exilt ſeparately ; whereas no body will deny, at leaſt no New- 


* 444044. 40 111 . 7 127 14 = 751 11 111 
tonian, that the two Motions 1 have [ubpoſed may have a ſeparate 
exiſtence, and be combined together, to form the Planetary Motion. 

Having 


\ 


ti 
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Having thus, by ſeparating the Deſcent of the Planet from 
the reſt of its Motion, and conſidering the Deſcent abſtractedly, 
diſcovered the Law of it, I proceed to what remains to be dif- 
covered, and which is the principal thing ſought, = By what Force 
the Planet is moved in its Orbit, For this purpoſe, I make ano- 
ther Hypotheſis, or, rather, it is no new. Hypotheſis, but a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of the former; for, if the Body be moved by any 
Power towards the Centre, it is evident it muſt be; moved by ſome 
other Power in the direction of the Tangent from which it falls, 
— it never could deſcribe, an Ellipſis, hu mut fall ipto the 


vitation, and the two moving Pane), of which the, Planetary Motion 
bs men to be combined, the Centripetal, Force and, the. Projefile. 
12 mon yn. l baſhgiftds a1 
as 1 how are we to diſcover the. Moving Powergin. the Line of | 
Prejedtion? For, unleſs we can diſcover thay, we hays dene nothing ; 
becauſe it is evident, that, by the Moyzog boreg jn the, Ning of Hor 
jectjon, che Planet is carried on in its Orbit, the Centripetal, Force 
ſerving no other purpoſe, except to direct the Motion in the Pro- 
jeftile Line, and bend it into a, Curve, inſtead of going on, a8 F 
would otherwiſe do, in e mae b99901q varls unge 
geen Nein aoopnvert? bag noi 
But, though. the. Ceunipetal Foxes ferye no other ede bur to 
dreck che Motion, it is evident that it muſt have a neceſſary con- 
nection with the Projectile Motion in the Tangent, or, which is 
the ſame thing, the Motion of the Blanet in its Orbit; For, as that 
Motion is quicker or ſlower, the Deſcent from the Tangent muſt be 
greater or leſs in the ſame; time; and, as the Curvature of the Or- 
bit is greater or leſs, the Velocity, with which the Planet performs. 
its; revolution in the time given, is greater. or leſs ; and, with the. 
_ Curvature of the Orbit, as well as with the Velocity of the Mo- 
tion in it, the Deſcent from the Tangent is alſa neceſſarily con- 
nected. 


Furt her, 
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Furtlier, it is evident that the two Miations being ſo neceſſarily 
connected together, they muſt be ſo adjuſted as to balance one ano- 
ther, ſo as that neither ſhall prevail over the other: For, if the Cen- 
tripetal Force is too violent, the Body will be carried too far towards 
the Centre; and, again, if the Prajectile Force be too ſtrong, the 
Body will deſcribe a n. different from what we know it does de- 
ſcribe. 5 : 


And not only do the two Motions thus depend upon- one another, 
but they both depend upon one and the fame thing, viz. the diſtance 
of the Planet from the Centre; tor upon that muſt depend both the 
Curvature of the Orbit, and the Velocity by which the = 
forms its Revolution in the given time. MY ale! 


The Motions being thus neceſſarily connected, and both depend- 
ing upon one and the ſame thing, it is moſt natural to ſuppoſe that 
the one being given, viz. the Centripetal Motion or Deſeent from the 


Tangent, the other will alſo be given by deduction from it, I mean 


the Motion in the Tangential Line, or Line of Projection; and jt is 
alſo moſt natural to ſuppoſe, that, as by the diſtance, from the Centre 
the Centripetal . Motion is gaverned, ,.1o allo! ſhould the Projectile 
Motion. And, accordingly, Geometry demonſtrates that the Velo- 


city in the Tangential Lines, at different points of the Orbit, is 


inverſely proportional to perpendiculars drawn from the Sun to the 
Tangents of the Orbit at theſe points; and, if the Velocity be ſuch 


in the Tangential Line, it muſt af necellity be the ſame 1 the 


Orbit of the Planet. 


£ # 4 1 4 


And hn I think, the Problem. js ſolved, and a moving — is 
diſcovered, by which the Planet is moved in an Ellipſis of a certain 
Form and certain Dimenſions, and in a certain Time. And this 


Moving Force is variable, as the Motion of the Planet is, and va- 
R kiable 
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riable by the ſame rule, viz. the greater or the leſs diſtance from the 
Centre, upon which, as I have faid, both the Motion in the Centri- 
petal Line, and in the Line of Projection, muſt depend. 


This hypothetical method of reaſoning, by which a Motion, in its 
nature perfectly ſimple, as ſimple as any Motion in one Line can 
be, may appear to thoſe who are not acquainted with the method of 
Science, to be precarious and inconcluſive ; but Euclid's whole Sy- 
ſtem of Geometry is, as I have ſhown, founded upon a reafoning 
of this kind. Sir Iſaac, when, by his doctrine of Prime and Ulti- 
mate Ratios, he reſolves the Circular or Elliptical Motion into a Po- 
lygon of an infinite number of ſides, certainly makes an hypotheſis 
for the ſake of teaching and demonſtration, which has no founda- 


tion in Nature; for I do not believe that any Newtonian will main- 


tain that a Circle or Ellipſis is not a Figure contained in one Line (as 
Euclid has defined a Circle), but a ReQtilineal Figure of many 
Lines“. And I am ſure he will not deny the truth of the propoſi- 
tion, which Sir Iſaac, upon that hypotheſis, has demonſtrated, that 
the Planet, in its Motion round its Centre, defcribes Spaces propor- 
tional to the Times 7. And there is another Theorem of his, of 
which he makes much uſe in his Principia, and which, likewiſe, 
proceeds upon mere hypotheſis. It is the theorem of the Compo- 
fition of Motion, by which a Motion in a Straight Line, the moſt 
ſimple of any that can be imagined, and which may be produced, 
and generally is produced, by one ſingle moving Power, ſuch as the 
; Impulſe of one Body, is ſuppoſed to be produced by the action of 
two Powers acting in the direction of two ſides of a parallelogram, 
of which the right line, in which the Body is moved, is the diagonal; 
and upon this hypotheſis the Moving Force of the Body is de- 

Vor- II. H h h monſtrated. 


See p. 3933. | 
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monſtrated, The application to this caſe is obvious; for there, as in 
the caſe of the Planets, we diſcover the Moving Force by the Hy- 
potheſis of the Body being moved by a Force acting in two Straight 
Lines: And the only difference I can obſerve betwixt the two caſes 
is, that the Hypotheſis, in the caſe of the Planets, appears to be 


more obvious, and ariſing more naturally from the Planetary Mo- 
tion, than the other Hypotheſis axles from the Motion in the 


Straight Line. 


Some Newtonians will ſay, that their concluſions, deduced not from 
Hypotheſes, but from Realities, are more convincing. But my anſwer 
is, that, if the Hypotheſes are admitted, the Deductions from them 

are as certain as if they were Realities, as in the two inſtances I have 
given; ſo that the only queſtion is, Whether they be Hypothelcs 
abſurd” or impoſſible, and, therefore, ſuch as cannot be admitted? 
Now, the Newtonians, who maintain that they are Realities, will 
certainly not ſay ſo. Nor will any one be diſpoſed to think ſo, when 


he conſiders, that with theſe Hypotheſes all the phaenomena of the 
Planetary Motion perfeQly agree; and that from them, among other 
phacnomena, the wonderful proportion, which Kepler diſcovered, be- 
twixt the Periods of the Revolutions and the Diſtances from the Centre, 
can be deduced, But this, notwithſtanding, if it could be ſhewn that 
the Planctary Motion could not be produced in the way ſuppoſed, 
I ſhould ſay, that though the Concluſions, being agreeable to the 
Phaenomena were true, the Principles from which they were de- 
duced were not true, and conſequently that the Reaſoning, proceed- 
ing upon falſe Principles, was not juſt; and I ſhould ſay the ſame 
of the hypothetical Reaſoning, with re{pcQt to the Compoſition of 
Motion, if it could he proved, that it was impoſſible the Motion 
could be produced by the Action of two Bodies in the way ſuppoſed. 
But this cannot be ſaid, and certainly no Newtonian will ſay, that 
the Hypotheſis is impoſlible of the Planetary Motion being pro- 


duced, as I ſuppoſe, when he avers that it is aually ſo. produced. 
| I will 
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I will conclude this Chapter with obſerving, that the example 
above mentioned, of the Compolition of Motion, is ſufficient of 
itſelf, I think, to refute an argument much inſiſted on by the New- 
tonians, that the ſame Effet muſt be produced by the ſame Cauſe; 
and that, therefore, as the Motion of the Projectile is of the ſame 
kind with the Motion of the Planet, it muſt be -produced by the 
ſame Cauſe, that is, by Bodily Impulſe, and, likewiſe, by two 
Moving Powers, as they ſuppoſe the Motion of Projectiles to be. 
But, in the example above given, we may ſuppoſe the Motion in 
the Diagonal of a Parallelogram to be produced, either by the Im- 
pulſe of a ſingle Body, or by the Impulſe of two Bodies; or, laſtly, 
by Mind without any Body at all. Theſe Cauſes of the Mave- 
ment are very different, and yet the Efed, that is; the Motion, 
will be the ſame, and will be governed by the fame Law. 


And here we may obſerve, how neceſſary it is to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt the Malion and the Cauſe of the Motion: ga the H- 
ſtance I have given, the Motion, by which ever of the three 
Cauſes it is produced, will be che ſame, and governed by the 
ſame Laws. And in like manner the Planetary Motion, whether 
produced by Mind or Body, by Gravitation and Projection, 
actually or only hypothetically, will be the fame Motion, and 
governed by the ſame Laws. And therefore the Mathematician 
who deſires to demonſtrate what thoſe Laws are, may chuſe any 
ef the Hypotheſes that ſuits his purpoſe beſt ; nor is he at all 
concerned to ſhew that the Motion is aQually ſo a Ih but 


only that it may be ſo produced. 
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in AF: VEL 


The Advantage of thus ſimplifying the Aſtronomy of Sir Iſaac Newton. 
—Firſt, It difincumbers the Syſtem of the Hypotheſis of the Planets 
being moved by Bodily Impulſe: be Conſequences of ſuch an M- 
fothefis. —2do, Of the Notion à Perpetuity of Motion begun by 
Bodily Impulſe.—3tio, Of Body attrafing or impelling Body at a 

| Diſtance.—4to, Of the Compoſition of the Planetary Motion; — 

Such a Compoſition irreconculeable with the Simplicity of Nature, — 


to, Of the Hypotheſis of the Planets all falling into their Centres, if 


_ their Motions were ts be flopped.—Laitly, Of a Centrifugal Force 

. ſuppoſed in the Planetary Motion. —The Conſequence of this Hypa- 
theſis downright Materialiſm.— Inapplicable to the Motion , the 
Planets, «ebecther that Motion be by Mind or Body. The Centri- 
fugal Force gf the Stone and Sling explained. Te Origin of the 
Notion of a Centrifugal Force, 


HETHER I have ſucceeded, in endeavouring thus to 
ſimplify the Principles of Sir Iſaac's Aſtronomy, does not 
belong to me to determine. But this I will venture to affirm, that, 
if I have ſucceeded, the Newtonians are very much obliged to me; 
for I have diſincumbered their Science (one of the nobleſt that ever 
was invented, and which does more honour to modern Times, than 
any thing elſe I know) of Propoſitions altogether uſeleſs, yet laid 
down as Axioms and Poſtulata abſolutely neceſſary for ſupporting 
their Syſtem, but which are either abſolutely falſe, and impoſſible to 
be true, or ſuch as no philoſopher can grant, | 


The 
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The firſt of theſe is, that the Planets were firſt moved by Bodies 
which no longer exiſt, and without the leaſt degree of proof or pro- 
bability that they ever exiſted. This ſtrange Hypothelis, as I have 


obſerved “, is the more extraordinary; that it-only ſerves to remove 


Mind to a greater diſtance. For, What is it that moves the Body 
which moves the Planet? It can be nothing elſe but Mind, unleſs 
they will ſay that Body can move itfelf, or that there is nothing elſe 
in the Univerſe but an infinite Chain of Bodies impelled, and im- 
pelling one another; and, though I would not accuſe thoſe who 
maintain this notion of the beginning of the Planetary Motion, as 
holding either of theſe opinions, yet J cannot help ſaying, that it 
looks as if they wiſhed to get free of Mind altogether in their Sy- 
ſtem of Nature, or, at leaſt, ſet it at as great a diſtance as poſſible: 


The ſecond of theſe propoſitions is that which aſſerts the Eternity 
of Motion, in conſequence of this imaginary impulſe; which, if 
it be ſuppoſed to be by virtue of the Impulſe; is impofſible by the 
nature of things; and to maintain that it is by a Vis [nfita, or Power 
inherent in the Matter itſelf, and eſſential to it, is downright Ma- 
terialiſm. This Axiom, as it is called, gives me the more offence, 
that it appears to me to ferve no other purpoſe, except to make a 
Machine of what, more than any thing elle, manifeſts the Power, 
the Wiſdom and the goodneſs of God. Por, as Aſtronomy has 
nothing to do with the Cauſe of the Motion of the Celeſtial Bodies, 
which belongs to a Science quite different, much leſs has it any con- 


cern with the duration of the Motion, whether it had a beginning, 


or is ever to have an end. And, accordingly, this Eternity of Ma- 
tion is not of the leaſt uſe in explaining any of the phaenomena 6f 
che mh which requires nothing more but that the Quantity 

£4 of 


P. 384. 


of the Moving Force ſhould be known, without i inquiring what the 
Cauſe of it is, or how long it is to continue. 


The third is, that Body can attract or repel Body at a diſtance, 
that is, can act where it is not ;—a propoſition impoſſible to be true 
of any thing exiſting, whether Body or Mind; and, accordingly, 
as we have ſeen“, it is PIR by Sir Iſaac himſelf in the ſtrongeſt 


terms. 


| The fourth is, that the Planetary Motion is not {ſimple but com- 
-pounded—a Propoſition which makes their Motions fo intricate; and 

requiring ſueh different operations of different Minds or Bodies, as is 

altogether irreconcileable with that wonderful ſimplicity we obſerve 


in the works of Nature, in which, as there is nothing wanting, fo 


there is nothing ſuperfluous. It is, therefore, a propoſition, which, 
though it be uſed as an hypotheſis, for the purpoſe of teaching and 
demonſtration, can never be ſuppoſed to have a real exiſtence, unlets 
we are to ſuppoſe, at the ſame time, other Bodies impelling the Pla- 
nets different ways, or, what is more inconcetvable, two Minds 
anjnating the fame Planet, and moving it in different directions at 


the lame time. 


The fifth propoſition I ſhall mention is, I think, as little ſupported 
by proof or probability, as any that I have mentioned. It is this, 
that, if the Motion of the Planets were to be, ſtopped, they would 
all fall into their Centres, with a,force increaſing as the Squares of 
the Diſtances decreaſe. It is the neceſſary conſequence of the prece- 
ding propoſition, concerning the, Compoſition of the Planetary Mo- 


tions, and ſerves, I think, to ſhow the falſeneſs of 1 i, as it is a pro- 
poſition 


» Pape 376. 
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polition-that never can be proved-nor inferred, as I have ſhown, by 
any juſt analogy from the Motion of other Bodies“. 5 


The laſt propoſition, of which I have endeavoured to diſincum- 


ber the Newtonian Aſtronomy, appears to me as extraordinary as 


any I have hitherto mentioned. It is this, that every Body, that is 
moved in a Curve, has a tendency. to go off out of that Curve in 
a Tangent; and to this tendency they have given the name of Cen- 
trifugal Force, which is a word much uſed by the Newtonians, more 
now, I think, than formerly; nor do I know that Sir Iſaac has 


uſed it at all, ſpeaking of the Motion of a Planet in its Orbit: And 


they have endeavoured to make a Science of it, by ſhewing how it 
acts in proportion to the ſwiftneſs of the Motion in the Curve, and the 
diſtance from the Centre T. Now, I would have tlie reader conſider 
 attentively to what conſequences. this hypotheſis, leads. In the rf 
place, it ſuppoſes, that a Body being once put in Motion, continues, 
by its Vit In/ifa, to go on in a Straight Line to all eternity. This, 
they fay, is in conſequence of the Lit Inertiae, or perfect paſſivity 
of Matter; —a propoſition which, I think, I have ſhown is ab- 
ſolutely inconſiſtent with the genuine principles of Theiſm; and, 
accordingly, many of the Newtonians are not diſpoſed to aſcribe 
the continuance of the Motion to any Vis Inſita, or Active Force, 
in the Body, but to the Original Impulſe, which I' hold is im- 
poſſible to be true. But the Hypotheſis of a Centrifugal Force 
aſſerts this Active Power of Body in the ftrongeſt' manner; for, 
if there was nothing elſe in Body, but a Vir mertiac, or Vis 
 Perſeverantiac, as ſome rather chuſe to call it, by which it continnes 
in the ſtate in which it is, whether of Motion or Reſt, Why ſhould 
it not, after it is defleted from the Straight Line, continue in the 

new 


Page 400. 
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new courſe given it, with the ſame perſeverance with which it 
continued in the old. But, inſtead of that, by the violent exertion 
of an Active Power, it tends to return to the Straight Line, and 
this with a Force not arbitrary or accidental, but governed by Rule 


and Meaſure, and ſuch as may be reduced to Science. And it 


is upon this hypotheſis that they tell us that Sir Iſaac Newton has 
demonſtrated that the Moon 1s retained in her Orbit by the ſame 
Power that makes a ſtone fall to the ground ; without which, they 
tell us, the Moon would fly off in a Tangent, and go on in a 
Straight Line to all eternity. 5 W. 

Now, here is a Power ſuppoſed in Matter, by which it not only 
continues in a Motion once piven it, but begins a new Motion con- 
trary to that which was laſt given it. If this be true, I muſt own, 1 
think there is an end of the ſyſtem of Theiſm, and of Mind. For, 
if Body can, by a Power eſſential to it, not only continue Motion, 
but begin it, and carry it on in the moſt regular and orderly man- 
ner, there is nothing in Nature that may not be accounted for by 
Matter and Motion merely, without Mind. In ſhort, it puts an 
end altogether to the diſtinction that I hold to be the foundation of 
the Syſtem of the Univerſe—betwixt Mind and Body; which 
diſtinction conſiſts in this and this only, that Mind is active, and is the 
Author of all the Motion in the Univerſe; whereas Body is inactive, 
and merely paſſive. | 


Theſe are the conſequences of the doctrine of Centrifugal Forces; 
as to the truth of it, it is utterly inconceivable, with reſpect to the 
Planets, whether we ſuppoſe Body or Mind to be the Moving Power. 
If they are moved by Bodily Impulle, it is impoſſible, I admit, that 
the Motion can be ſimple or uncompounded ; and, inſtead of being 
moved in an Ellipſe, they muſt be moved in a Polygon of many 
ſides, But it is not credible that, in the Motion in any of theſe 
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ſides, there ſhould be the leaſt tendency to fly away from the 
Centre. Again, if we ſuppoſe Mind to be the Moving Power, at is 
ſtill more inconceivable, if poſſible“: And, indeed, it appears to 
me ſo inconceivable, that I cannot admit it, even by way of hypo- 
theſis, as I do the compolition of the Planetary Motion. Nor do I 
think that any of Sir Iſaac's demonſtrations in Aſtronomy, require 
ſuch an hypotheſis: For, as to his demonſtration concerning the 
Moon's Motion, I hope I have ſhown, that. nothing more is neceſ- 
ſary for it, than to ſuppoſe a deſcent of the Moon in her Curvilineal 
Motion as great, and governed by the ſame laws, as if ſhe fell down 
perpendicularly. | 

This notion of a Centrifugal Force, and all the other Propoſitions 
I have mentioned, appear to me to take their riſe from one ſource, 
which is this, that none of the Mechanical Aſtronomers, from Ga- 
lileo down to the preſent times, appear to me to have had any idea 
of the Motion by Mind: And, indeed, ſince Geometry and Mecha- 
nics came to be applied to the Motion of Bodies, they have been 
conſidered as conſtituting the whole Philoſophy of Nature; fo that 
Geometry, inſtead of being the handmaid of Philoſophy, as the An- 
tients conſidered it, is become the miſtreſs, and a Geometer and 
waned are now ſynonimous terms. | 


To conclude, the principles of Sir Iſaac's Syſtem of i 
as they have been hitherto explained, appear to me ſo inconſiſtent 


Vol. II. 11 54 h with 


The common illuſtration that is given of the Centrifugal Force, is the Motion, 
of a Stone in a Sling : But this is produced by a double aQtion of Body upon the 
Stone, firſt, puſhing it forward by repeated Impulſes, and then retaining it from 
going forward; which it is impoſſible to apply to the Motion of the Planet. See 

what I have further ſaid upon this ſubject, p. 391, where, I think, I have accounted 


for the Force with which the Stone, when it is let go, flies off, 
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with the Principles of true Philoſophy, and of ſuch dangerous ten- 
dency, that, if I have failed in giving a better account of them, I 
ſincerely with, both for the honour of Sir Iſaac and the nation, 
and, I may add, of modern times, that ſome author, more learned 
in Geometry and Mechanics, would undertake to give a better ex- 
planation of them, 
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6 VIII. 


Diſtinction betwixt Philoſophy and Aſtronomy.— Much Injuſtice done 
to Sir Iſaac Newton, i ſuppoſing that he philsſophiſed concerning 
the Cauſe of the Motion of the Celeſtial Bodies, and had diſcovered 
that Cauſe to be AttraQtion.—Abſurd Ways of Thinking and Speaking 
thence ariſing.—Every Motion made to be produced by Attraction. 
—The Motion of a Stone falling to the Ground. f the Moon,— 
of the Tides,—of the Magnet, &c.—This Syſtem of Attraction 
may be more ſimplified than it is, Attraction carried through the 
whole Univerſe; and different Syſtems made to attract one another. — 
Attraction /aid 7s be eflential 4% Matter. —Dr. Prieſtly's Netion of 
Attraction. Two Sources of this Error concerning Attration. — 
The Notion of the Planets being moved by Impulſe F other Bodies, 
may be an Hypotheſis /ikewiſe.—Reaſons for ſuch Hypothefts, and for 
other Hypotheſes made by Sir Iſaac. The Diſcoveries of Sir Iſaac, 
now they are made, appear ſo natural and obvicus, that it ſeems won= 
derful they were not ſuoner made. The Reſemblance betwixt the 
Planetary Motion and the Motion Projectiles, has led the Ne- 
tonians into Errors; Imo, to ſuppoſe that the Planetary Motion 
was begun by Impulſe, as well as that by ProjeQtiles ;==2do, That 
it was compounded, as they ſuppoſed that of Projectiles to be ;—3tio, 
That the Planet, if not carried on in the Ellipſe, would fall down 

to the Centre lite a Projectile. Th Errors not only ſhown, but the 
Cauſes of theſe Errors. This ought to give perfect Satigfaction.— 
The Concluſions of the Newtonian Aſtronomy may be true, and yet 


the Principles falſe. —The only conſequence of which is, that the 
111 Newto- 
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Newtonians feach their Syſtem in an improper Way.—Inflance of a 
true concluſion from falſe Premiſſes.— This applied to the Newto- 


nians. 


ROM what has been ſaid in the preceding Chapters, I hope 

the reader has learned to make the diſtinction, if he had not 
learned it before, betwixt Philoſophy and Aſtronomy, or, in other 
words, betwixt inveſtigating the Laws of the Celeſtial Motions, or 
calculating theſe Motions, and inquiring into the Cauſes of them. 
Thoſe who ſuppoſe that the intention of Sir Iſaac Newton, in his 
Principia, was to inquire into the Cauſes of the Planetary Motion, 
appear to me to do great injuſtice to Sir Iſaac, and to miſtake alto- 
gether the nature of his work, as it is explained by himſelf in the 
paſſage above quoted. Yet, upon this ſuppoſition, it is generally 
believed, that Sir Iſaac has diſcovered Attraction to be the Cauſe of 
this Motion. This notion has produced very abſurd ways of ſpeak- 
ing. Thus, it is commonly ſaid that the Earth attracts the Moon, 
and the Sun the Planets: And they tell you, that. the Earth, in 
the ſame way it draws a Stone down to the ground, bends the 
Courſe of the Moon into an Elliptical Orbit; ſo that, by the ſame 
Power by which a Stone falls to the ground, the Moon is retained 
in her Orbit And this, they pretend, Sir Iſaac has demonſtrated, 
And we uſe the ſame abſurd language when we ſpeak of the Magnet 
attracting the Iron, as if it were poſſible that a Body, or any thing 
elſe, could act where it was not. They tell us alſo, that it is by At- 
traction that the Moon raiſes the water of the Sea, and produces the 
Tides; and, in ſhort, they want to make Attraction do every thing 
in Nature, as if there were- no other kind of Motion to be ſeen, or 
as if Bodies going /rom one another (commonly called likewiſe by 
an improper name, Repulſzon, as if the one Body acted upon the 
other), were not as common a phaenomenon as Bodies being moved 
towards 
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towards one another. They are the more inexcuſable ſor ſpeaking 
in this way, that Sir Iſaac has entered his caveat againſt ſuch an er- 
ror, and has expreſsly ſaid, that he uſes the word Attraction, not 
to denote a Cauſe, but an Effect, viz. the tendency of Bodies to- 
wards one another, whatever the Cauſe of that tendency may be. 


Thoſe who maintain that the Earth does aQually attract the 
Moon, and the Sun the Planets, at ſuch an immenſe diſtance from 
them, may, I think, for the ſame reaſon, maintain that thoſe 
Centres of the Planets are the Cauſe of their whole Motion ; for, 
if they can operate where they are not, by drawing the Planets to 
them, they may as well be the Cauſe of the whole Motion, and 
make the Plancts revolve round them in Ellipſes, in the ſame manner 
as the Hand makes the Stone go round in a Sling. And this will 
ſimplify the Syſtem exceedingly ; for it will account for their Mo- 
tions, without either Gravitation or Projection, without Centripetal 
or Centrifugal Forces. That this is not Sir Iſaac's ſyſtem is evident. 
And yet I defy thoſe who underſtand Attraction, in the ſenſe of 
Bodies drawing other Bodies towards them, to give any good reaſon - 


why it might not be his ſyſtem. 


Some of the followers of Sir Iſaac, not contented with carrying 
Gravitation beyond the utmoſt bounds of our atmoſphere (within 
which we are warranted, by fact and experiment, to believe that it 
takes place) to the Moon, and through the whole Solar Syſtem, even 
to the Orbit of Saturn, want to extend it to other ſyſtems, and, in 
ſhort, through the whole Univerſe, and to make one ſyſtem gravi- 
tate towards another, and all the ſyſtems to gravitate towards ſome 


| point, which they make to be the Centre of the Univerſe*, In ſhort, 


wherever 


* There was publiſhed in London, in the year 1777, a pamphlet, entitled, Thoughts 
on General Gravitation,” written, as I am told, by an ingenious gentleman of the #4 
Univerſity of Glaſgow. The idea of this author is grand and noble. He underſtands 11 


that the Univerſe conſiſts of many Syſtems, ſuch as our Solar Syſtem, and that they all 
3 | move 
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wherever there is Body or Matter, there muſt, according to theſe 
philoſophers, be Gravitation. And Mr. Cotes has gone fo far as to 
maintain, in his Preface to the Principia, that Gravitation is eſſential 
to Matter, though Sir Iſaac has ſaid, in ſo many words, that he did 
not affirm it to be ſo: And Dr. Prieſtley has maintained, not only 
that Attraction is eſſential to Matter, but that it and Repulſion con- 
ſtitute its nature and eſſence, not extenſion, ſolidity, or impene- 


trability, as has been commonly underſtood. All theſe errors have 


ariſen from two ſources ; fie, ſuppoſing that the hypotheſes of Sir 
Iſaac were realities, not mere hypotheſes for the ſake of teaching 
and demonſtration ; and, fecondly, that Sir Iſaac intended, not only 
to diſcover the Laws of the Celeſtial Motions, and to meaſure and 
calculate them, but to account for their Cauſe. 


Whether Sir Iſaac did ſuppoſe that the Motion of the Celeſtial 
Bodies was really begun by Impulſe, may perhaps be doubted ; 
though he has certainly expreſſed himſelf in ſuch a way, as to give 
reaſon to believe that he really thought ſo*. At the ſame time, I 
think it may be maintained, that this alſo was no more than hypo- 
theſis; for, as Motion, by Impulſe, is always in a Straight Line, 
and as he was to analyſe the Planctary Motion into two Straight 

| Lines, 


move round ſome one point, as a Centre, in the ſame manner as one of our Planets 
with its Satellites moves round the Sun. If the Univerſe be a Syſtem, as I think every 
Theiſt muſt believe it to be, it is a neceſſary conſequence that there muſt be ſome Prin- 
ciple of union in it, and ſome point, ſuch as a Centre, to which all its Motions muſt 
have arclation. And it is alſo neceſſary that there ſhould be ſome conformity betwixt 
the Motions of the ſeveral parts of the Syſtem, and of the whole: And, therefore, as 


we know but this our Solar Syſtem, and that the Bodies in this Syſtem are moved 


round a Centre, it is highly probable, that the Bodies in the other Syſtems, and that 
the Syſtems themſelves, are moved in the ſame way. But what has all this to do with 
Gravitation, or that ſtrange hypotheſis rejected by Sir Iſaac himſelf in ſuch ſtrong terms, 
of Body operating upon Body at a diſtance ? 


Whatever Sir Iſaac thought when when he wrote his Principia, I think it is evi- 
dent from his Letters to Dr. Bentley, that when he wrote them, he did not believe 
that the Planets were ſet in Motion by Impulſe of other Bodies, or by any natural 


Cauſe. See what I have ſaid, p. 376, of the Progreſs of Sir Iſaac's Notions in this 
Matter. 
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Lines, of which the Motion in the ProjcQile Line was the ſirſt and | 
fundamental Motion, it was natural enough for him to lay down, by | 
way of hypotheſis, that the Motion in that Line was begun by Im- Uh 
pulſe: And, indeed, as the Projectile Line itſelf is a mere hypo- 
theſis, we may, I think, with likelihood enough, ſuppoſe that the 
beginning of Motion, by Impulſe, in that Line, is nothing elle. 
But, be that as it will, I think I can aflert, with tome confidence, 
that his ſyſtem does not require that the Motion ſhould be actually 
ſo produced, any more than it requires that the Planets ſhould be 
actually moved by a Force, either of Body or Mind, impelling them 
towards the Centre. But it was neceſſary, for diſcovering the 


4 Laws of their Motions, and meaſuring and computing them, to 
. analyſe them into two Motions, both in right Lines; ſo necetiary, 
F- that I believe it was impoſſible to do it otherwiſe, as impoſſible 


as it would have been for Euclid to have demonſtrated his Propoſi- 
4 tions concerning Lines and Figures, without analyſing Body into 
3 Length, Breadth, and Depth, and conſidering each of them ſepara- 
I rately, though they can no more exiſt ſeparately than the Progreſſive 
Motion of the Planet and -its deſcent from the Tangent towards the 
Centre; or as impoſſible as it would be, in many caſes, to demonſtrate 
the Velocity by which a Body goes on in a Straight Line, by virtue 
4 of a ſingle Impulſe by one Body, without reſolving that ſingle Mo- 
2 ving Power into two Moving Powers. And, in general, it may be 
' obſerved, that no Science, whether of Body or of Mind, can be 
treated accurately, without analyſing and ſeparating what, by na- 
ture, is inſeparable; for, in the Sciences belonging to Mind, ſuch 
as Logic, Ethics, and Metaphyſics, it is as neceſſary to proceed in 
that manner, as in the Sciences concerning Body and its Motions. 


The Principles of Sir Iſaac's Aſtronomy, as I have analyſed them, 
appear to me ſo ſimple, that, like other great diſcoveries, it ſeems 


wonderful they were not ſooner diſcovered ; for, 1mo, It was ob- 
vious | 1188 


— — — * nn 
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vious that, in the Planetary Orbit, it was neceſſary there ſhould be 
a fall from the Tangent, and which, it may be obſerved in paſſing, 
is probably the reaſon that ſome have imagined the Circular or 
Elliptical Motion was compounded, and produced by different Pow- 


ers acting upon the Body, not diſtinguiſhing rightly betwixt a Mo- 


_ ving Power internal and eſſential to the Motion, and that which 


is external, 2%, It is equally obvious, that this fall from the 


Tangent, as well as the Moving Force, by which the Planet is car- 
ried on in its Orbit, muſt neceſſarily depend upon the diameter of 
the Orbit, or, in other words, the diſtance of the Planet from its 
Centre, and, conſequently, muſt needs have ſome relation or ratio 
to that diſtance. 3010, The reſemblance betwixt the Elliptical Mo- 
tion of the Planets, and the Parabolic Motion of Projectiles, muſt 
have been ſo well known to ſo great a Geometer and Mechanic as 


Sir Tfaac, that it was no wonder if he endeavoured to inveſtigate the 


Laws of the one Motion by thoſe of the other, and, being enabled 
by the help of Galileo's diſcoveries, to aſcertain exactly the deſcent 
of the Projectile in its Curvilineal Motion, and, by conſequence, its 
progreſſive Force, it was moſt natural for him to apply the Laws of 
the Motion of the Projectile to the Planetary Motion, and finding 


that the phaenomena perfectly agreed with theſe Laws, to conclude 


from thence that the Laws of the two Motions were the ſame. 


But though, by thus comparing the two Motions, the Law of the 
Planetary Motion has been diſcovered, yet that compariſon has led 
the Newtonians into the errors which I have obſerved in their ſyſtem : 
And, ff, as the two Motions agree in ſo many things, they have 
been led to believe that they agreed in every thing, and, particu- 
larly, that they both began in the ſame way, that is, by Impulſe; 
whereas, there is nothing in the nature of things to hinder that they 
may have had different origins, and yet be governed by the ſame 
Laws, If, indeed, they had not ouly begun differently, but had 

| likewiſe 
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| likewiſe been carried on differently, there might have been ſome dif- 


ficulty in the matter. But, I think, I have ſhown very clearly, that 


they are both carried on by the ſame Power, namely Mind.—There 


may have been another reaſon, as I have obſerved, why Sir Iſaac 
ſuppoſed their Motion to be begun by Impulſe, namely, that this 
Motion is, by the neceſſity of its Nature, always in Straight Lines ; 
and, without analyſing the Planetary Motion into Straight Lines, it 
was impoſſible, as I have ſaid, to demonſtrate its Laws. And there 
may have been likewiſe another reaſon, viz. that, in Motion begun 
by Bodily Impulſe, the Moving Power is perceptible by the ſenſe ; 
whereas that Moving Power I call Mind falls under the perception 
of no ſenſe, and, therefore, is not ſo obvious. | 


Another error, that this compariſon has led the Newtonians into, 
is to ſuppoſe that the Planetary Motion is compounded, as they ſup- 
poſe the Motion of Projectiles to be. And, indeed, if the Pro- 
jectile Motion were not only begun by Bodily Impulſe, but car- 
ried on, either by Bodily Impulſe, or by Mind deflecting it into 
a Curve, it muſt neceſſarily be compounded, according to the defini- 
tion of compounded Motion above given. * But, as I think I have 
ſhown that it muſt neceſſarily be carried on by Mind, and by Mind 
only, as well as the Planetary Motion, it follows that, by the ſame 
neceſſity, the Motion in both muſt be ſimple. 


3tio, As the Projectile, when it is not moved by Impulſe in the 
Parabola, has a deſcent, or tendency to deſcend, in a Straight Line 
towards the Centre ; ſo, they ſuppoſed that the Planet, if it was not 
projected (to ſpeak in their language), would fall down to the 
Centre, but without the leaſt proof, or probability, as I think I have 
ſhown Þ. | 

Vor. II. K k k Thus 


2 See P. 389. 7 See N. 400. 
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Thus, I think, I have not only given a true account of the Prin- 
eiples of Sir Iſaac's Aſtronomy, but have pointed out the Cauſes of 
the errors of the Newtonians with reſpect to them, which ought to 
give full ſatisfaction to every man who is diſpoſed to liſten to reaſon 


upon the ſubject. 


But there are, I know, who will liſten to no reaſoning againſt the 
principles of a Philoſophy, as they call it, of which the concluſions 
are confeſſed to be true. But I would aſk theſe gentlemen, , Whe- 
ther they believe that there is ſuch a thing as Mind in the Univerſe? 
2dly, Whether they do not believe that Mind, if it does exiſt, is the 
Author of all the Motions in the Univerſe? 34/y, Whether or not 
the Planets, in particular, are not moved immediately and directly 
by Mind? and whether there be the leaſt proof or probability of 
their being moved by Fluids or Ethers, or Impulſe of Solid Bodies? 
4thly, Whether it be not in the power of the Supreme Being, either 
by himſelf, or by inferior Minds, to move theſe Bodies in the Orbits 
in which they are moved, without Projection or Gravitation, with- 
out Centripetal or Centrifugal Forces? Or, Whether he be neceſ- 
ſarily confined, by the unſurmountable nature of things, to move 
theſe Bodies in the way preſcribed by the Newtonians? And, /aftly, 
Whether, ſuppoſing the Planets to be moved by Mind, in the ſimple 
manner I contend for, the ſame Laws of their Motion would not 
take place? Would not their fall from the Tangent be the ſame? 
Would not their Velocity in the different parts of their Orbits be as 
the perpendiculars to theſe Tangents inverſely? Would not a Line 
drawn from the Centre to the Body in Motion deſcribe Spaces pro- 
portional to the times? And, ly, Would not Kepler's diſcovery, 
that the Cubes of the diſtances from the Centre are as the Squares 
of the Periodical Times, be equally true and deducible by neceſſa- 
ry conſequence, from the Laws of the Motion? If all this be 
true, and, at the ſame time, it be not true that the Planets are moved 

by 
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by Bodily Impulſe, much leſs that they would go on for ever by yirtue 
of ſuch Impulſe? if there be neither Gravitation nor Projection in 
reality, but only in hypotheſis, What is the conſequence? Only this, 


that the Newtonians teach their Science in an improper manner, and 


lay down as Principles, Propoſitions which are not true, and ſome of 
them impoſſible to be true. To endeavour to prove that theſe are 
neceſſarily connected with the &ience, and that their theorems can- 
not otherwiſe be demonſtrated, is, I thiak, to give up their Science; 
and it were better for them, as I have ſaid, to acknowledge that they 
know no more in Aſtronomy than what was before known, that is, 
facts and phaenomena, but do not know by what Law of the Mo- 
tion theſe phaenomena are produced. fin 15 
Ty " EL 


It may appear extraordinary to thoſe who have not learned OA | 


Logic, that true concluſions, ſuch as I admit; thoſe of the ;Newto- 
nians to be, ſhould be drawn from falſe premiſſes: But this is very 
often done, and may be done in every caſe, I will give only one 
example, which is commonly given by the Commentators upon A- 
riſtotle: 

Every Animal is a Stone; 

A Stone is a Senſitive Being; 

Therefore every Animal is a Senſitive Being. 


Here the concluſion is undoubtedly true, and, according to the rules 
of Syllogiſm, properly inferred from the premiſſes; but theſe are 
abſolutely falſe, In this way, I think, the Newtonians argue, when 
they ſay that 


All Bodies gravitate towards one another, at however great a 
diſtance; 
The Moon, and the other Planets, gravitate towards the Bo- 
dies in their ſeveral Centres; 
Therefore their Motions are governed by ſuch and ſuch Laws. 
K k k 2 Or 
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Or thus, 

All Bodies in Motion round a Centre, in a Circle or Ellipſis, 
are moved both by a Centripetal and Centrifugal Force; 

The Celeſtial Bodies, being moved round a Centre, are moved 


by both theſe Forces ; 
Therefore they are moved by ſuch and ſuch Laws. 


Here the concluſion of both theſe Syllogiſms is true, but the pre- 
miſſes, in my opinion, falſe. In place of theſe, I have endeavour- 
ed to ſubſtitute other premiſſes, which are true, and from which the 
- ſame concluſions may be inferred. 


CHAP. 
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Recapitulation of the Contents of the preceding Chapters.—The Diſlinc- 
tion betwixt Mind and Body, and the different Natures of cach, 
the Foundation both of Theology and Natural Philolophy,,—tbe oe 
active, the other paſſive.— This the moſt ancient . Phil;ſophy known 
in the World. —The Foundation of Materialiſm, that Body is bath - 
active and paſſive.— Materialiſm, the Phils/ophy of the Senſes — 
Ariſtodemus's Converſation with Socrates. —The Materialiſt, if be 
reaſon conſequentially, will not admit that his own Body is moved 
by his Mind.—Dr. Prieſtley, in denying this, reaſons conſequenttally. 
— He a perfect Materialiſt ; others but Demi-Materialiſts.— / the 
difficulty in conceiving Inviſible Powers. -A Powers inviſitle.— 
Mr. Locke's Philoſophy, of the poſſibility of Matter thinking, bas: 
laid the Foundation of all our Materialiſm. —The great Progreſs of 
Materialiſm of late Years.—This cwing to Experiments without 
Philoſophy.—The fi Experimenters in Europe not Materialiſts, be- ls | 
cauſe they were Philoſophers. The Propenſity of our Philoſophy, to 
Mechaniſm, accounts for the favourable reception both of Des Cartes's 
Syſtem and Sir Ifaac Newton's. _.The latter can fland its Ground 
without the aſſiſtance of the Mechanical Philoſophy.— All the Opi- 
nions enumerated, that can poſſibly be concerning the Motion of the 
Celeſtial Bodies. —Firſt Opinion, that Body moves itſelf. —T his the 
Doctrine of the Antient Materialiſts and Athieſts.— Ze mot fimpl: 
of all the: Hypotheſes concerning the Motion of the Celeſtial Bodies, I! 
irreconcileable with the Compoſition of” their Motion ſuppoſed by the | | 
Newtonians,—Second Hypotheſis, that ibe Planets are moved by 1118 
Mind only.-This Hypotheſis as fimple as the Nature of Things ill i 


permit. 
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permit. It admits, however, of ſome Variety.—Third Hypotheſis, 
that Body is the only Moving Power —admits of great Varicty.— — 
iſt, IL may be ſuppoſed that the Body in the Centre is the Cauſe of 
the Motion of the Planet. —T his, if true, a great Diſcovery of Modern 
Times, —2do, It may be ſuppoſed that the Planet is moved by Pulſion, 
both in the Projectile and Centripetal Line. This Suppoſition has 
fome Simplicity and Uniformity in it.—3dly, It may be ſuppoſed that 
the Planet is moved by Pulſion in the one Line, and Truſion in the 
other. This Suppoſition not ſo ſimple as the preceding. —The fourth 
Hypotheſis, that the Planet is maved both by Body and Mind. —This, 
too, admits of conſiderable Variety, —Theſe are all the Opinions poſ- 
fible concerning the Planetary Motion. —Of theſe the reader may 
chooſe what he likes beſ}.—Conclufion of the Book. —Summary of what 
the Author thinks he has proved concerning Mind and Body.—Sir 
Iſaac Newton's Principia, though not a Phils ofophical Wed, ur- 


njhes ample Matter to the Phils/opher. 


that Motion produced by Impulſe cannot go on for ever, nor, 
indeed, at all, by virtue of that Impulſe, nor by virtue of any Vis 
inſita in the Body moved; and that, therefore, Sir Iſaac's Firſt Law 
of Motion cannot be defended, unleſs it be conſidered as only aſſert- 
ing that Body is perfectly Paſſive, and can neither of itſelf begin 
Motion, ſtop it, or alter its direction, ſo that it muſt always continue 
in the ſame State of Reel or of Motion (if we will ſpeak ſo unproperly), 
unleſs its State be changed by ſomething elſe, and can no more ſtop 
its own Motion than begin it. 240, That the Celeſtial Bodies are not 
moved by Pulſion, or Truſion, nor in any way reſembling that 
in which Body moves Body, but by Mind acting, not upon the ſur- 
face of theſe Bodies, but upon every particle of them. 37:0, That 


Mind moves theſe Bodies in the moſt ſimple and direct way poſſible, 
4 and 


1. the preceding Chapters, I have endeavoured to prove, yl, 
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and not by any combined or compounded Motion, ſuch as that of 
Projection and Gravitation, And, /a/tly, that Sir Iſaac Newton's 
Aſtronomy, the Laws of the Planetary Motions, which he has diſ- 
covered, and the Theorems founded upon thoſe Laws, will all ſtand 
good, upon my hypotheſis of the Planets being moved by Mind in 
the moſt ſimple and direct manner. | 


The foundation of my whole argument, and, indeed, I think, 
of Theology and the true Philoſophy of Nature, is this Propoſi- 
tion, — That there is a diſtinction betwixt Mind and Body, that Mind 
is the Moving Power in this Univerſe, and that Body is only moved, 
and that, therefore, Body cannot move itſelf; the conſequence of 
which is, that Body neither can begin nor continue Motion; for, 
betwixt theſe two, I think I have ſhowny both from the reaſon of 
the thing, and from fact and experience, that there is no difference. 
In ſhort, my philoſophy is that moſt antient philoſophy, more an- 
tient than the Schools either of Plato or Ariſtotle, which main- 
tains that there are two things in this univerſe, comprehending 
every thing in it, one of which acts, and the other ſuffers, or, in 
other words, Mind and Body; the former of which is the active 
Power in Nature, while the latter is merely paſſive, and only the 
ſubject upon which the other adts | 


On the other hand, the Materialiſt, if he truly underſtands his own. 
cauſe, muſt maintain that there is no ſuch diſtinction in Nature; that 
Body is both active and paſſive, and therefore can bath move itſelf, 
and be moved by itſelf. This, as I have more than once ſaid, is the 
only foundation upon which Materialiſm- can ſtand ; for it is im- 
poſſible that Pulſion, Truſion, or any other action that we can 
conceive of Body upon Body, can account for either the beginning 
or the continuation of the ſeveral Motions in Nature. 


Materialiſ m 


Vol. I. page 32. 
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 Materialiſm may be ſaid to be the Philoſophy of the Senſes: And 
it has undoubtedly ariſen from Men believing, as Plato ſays cer- 
tain Philoſophers in his time did, that nothing exiſted but what they 
could lay hold of with their hands, or otherwiſe perceive by 
their Senſes. Of this Sect was one Ariſtodemus, mentioned by 
Xenophon in the Memorabilia, Socrates, in order to convince 
him that there were Gods, or Superior Intelligences in the Uni- 
verſe, inſiſts much upon the evident marks of council and deſign, 
that appeared in their works. Ay, but, ſays Ariſtodemus, I 
do not ſee thoſe Powers who perform all theſe wonderful things, 
as I ſee the Artiſts of thoſe works which we admire here on 
© Farth.' * But neither, ſays Socrates, do you ſee your own 
Mind, which moves your Body, and does ſo many other things“. 
This argument I have inſiſted much upon in this Work; and, 
indeed, if a man is not convinced that there is an inviſible Power, 
which moves his own Body, it is impoſſible he ever can believe in 
the inviſible things of God; for the argument, as Dr. Prieſtley ad- 
mits, fairly proceeds by analogy, from the Motions of our own 
Bodies to the Motions of other Bodies in Nature; "becauſe, ſays 
the Doctor, if there be a Mind in us, which moves our Bodies 
there alſo muſt be a Mind in other Bodies, when they are moved, 
but not moved by any thing external: And, indeed, it is im- 
poſſible to divide the Matter; but we muſt either be perfect Mate- 
rialiſts, like him, or Demi-Materialiſts, and very bad Reaſoners. I 
am, therefore, not at all ſurpriſed, that the Doctor, and other Ma- 
terialiſts with whom I have converſed, ſhould deny that our Bodies 
are moved by our Minds: But, on the contrary, I think they ar- 
gue very conſiſtently; and, however wonderful it may appear that 
our Bodics ſhould move themſelves, and not be moved by our 
Minds, it is not at all more wonderful, than that many other Mo- 
| | | tions 


Memorabilia, lib, 1. 
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tions, which we ſee, not of Animal Bodies only, but of Bodies un- 
organized, ſhould go on of themſelves, and without any Mind. 


As to the difficulty of conceiving inviſible Powers, I would have 
our Materialiſts to learn at leaſt ſo much of the Antient Philoſophy, 
as to know that all Powers and Faculties, however viſible their ope- 
rations may be, are themſelves inviſible things, falling under the ap- 
prehenſion of no Senſe. This Power, therefore, which they ſay 
Body has of moving itſelf, they muſt allow to be inviſible, though 
they perceive the effects of it. And, if fo, the only queſtion be- 
twixt them and me is, Whether this inviſible Power belongs to a 
ſubſtance that is alſo inviſible, and whoſe qualities are likewiſe all 
inviſible, or to a ſubſtance which is viſible, and whoſe qualities are 
all perceptible by Senſe, except this quality of moving itſelf, which 
thoſe Philoſophers have diſcovered in it? If, indeed, it were true, 
as Mr. Locke has ſaid, that Matter might think, it certainly could 
not be diſputed that it might alſo have the Power of moving itſelf : 
Nor do I wonder that any man, who knows no more of the Philo- 
ſophy of Mind than what is to be learned from Mr. Locke, ſhould 
believe ſo; for, if Mr. Locke has convinced him, that Body may 
reflect, turn upon itſelf, and make itſelf its own object, he can have 
little doubt but that, in Motion, as well as in thinking, it may be 
both Agent and Patient at the ſame time, and in the ſame reſpect. 
And this ſhows it to be true, what I have obſerved elſewhere, that 
Mr. Locke, by fo imperfect and erroneous a ſyſtem of mind, has laid 
the foundation of all the Materialiſm' and Atheiſm that has been ad- 


vanced ſince his time. 0 


The Material Philoſophy, as T have elſewhere obſerved, has in- 
creaſed wonderfully in Europe ſince we deſerted the Schools of 
Plato and Ariſtotle, and begun to philoſophiſe upon our own ſtock, 
without the aſſiſtance of the Antients: And nothing has contributed 
more to the growth of it, than the Experimental Philoſophy, as it is 
called, which has been ſo much in faſhion, for above a century and a 

Vol. II. L II halt, 
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half. The firſt experimental men in Europe were Chemiſts: But they, 
as I have elſewhere obſerved *, were firm believers in Mind, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Antient Philoſophy ; in which though 
it does not appear they were learned, yet, as it was the only 
philoſophy of thoſe times, it was very natural that they ſhould 
adopt the doctrines of it; and, therefore, what they obſerved of 
Nature, made them admire the more the works of God, and 
the operations of Mind in Body; for it was in that way they 
accounted for all the wonderful phaenomena that their art exhibit- 
ed: Whereas, our preſent men of Experiment, being ignorant of 
Antient Philoſophy, and conſequently of the Philoſophy of Mind, 
and obſerving ſurpriſing operations of Body by itſelf, as they 
think, come at laſt to be perſuaded, that there is nothing elſe 
in the Univerſe but Body; and that the inherent Powers of Body, 
or the Vires Infitae, are ſufficient to account for all the phaeno- 
mena of Nature. There have been very few among us hitherto, 
that have carried Materialiſm the full length. But, if we believe 
that Man is a machine, as Dr. Prieſtley, and the Abbe Prade 
do, and that our whole Solar Syſtem is nothing but a Machine, 
where can we ſtop? It is but one ſtep farther, and, I think, not a 
{tride, to believe that there is nothing but Matter and Mechaniſm in 
the Univerſe. 


doubt it is the propenſity of our modern Philoſophy to Mecha- 
niſm, that has contributed to make firſt the philoſophy of Des Cartes, 
and then that of Sir Iſaac Newton, ſo eagerly embraced all over 
Europe. That Des Cartes's philoſophy is entirely of the mechanical 
kind, cannot, I think, be denied: But I hope I have ſhown, that 
Sir Iſaac's Aſtronomy can be ſupported, without any aid from Ma- 
teriabſm ; 
Non tali Auxilio nec defenſoribus iſlis 
Caufſa i! 
And 


Vol. I. p. 239, Where I have given a pretty full account of their philoſophy, 
which agrees wonderfully with the Antient Philoſophy, 
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And I hope that following the footſteps of Dr. Clarke, and agree- 
ing with Dr. Horſely in the capital point, of Body not moving, or 
continuing to move itſelf, by any Power eſſential to its nature, I 
have founded Sir Iſaac Newton's Aſtronomy upon fuch principles of 
ſound philoſophy and genuine Theiſm, that it will ſtand the exa- 
mination of ages, in defiance of the prediction of Dr. Swift, That 
it will not laſt, but have the fate of other Syſtems“; which, like 
the comments of opinion, to uſe Cicero's words, Time deſtroys, 
while it confirms the judgments of Nature . 


But as, after all, I think it is not unlikely that many of my rea- 
ders may not agree with me in the principles upon which I have put 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Aſtronomy, I think it is not improper, before I 
conclude this book, ſhartly to ſtate all the opinions that have been 
maintained, or can be maintained, concerning the Motion of the 
Celeſtial Bodies: So that, if the reader does not approve of my opi- 
nion upon the ſubject, he may chooſe, of all poſlible opinions, that 
which he likes beſt. 


And, in the fir/t place, it is evident that the Planets muſt either 
move themſelves, or they muſt be moved by ſomething different from 
themſelves, and which, of neceſſity, muſt be either Mind or Body, 
or both Body and Mind ; and the Motion produced in one or other 
of theſe ways muſt be either ſimple or combined. Theſe diviſions, 
I think, muſt exhauſt the whole ſubject; ſo that J may conclude, 


in the way that Ariſtotle commonly concludes his enumerations, 
That, beſides theſe, there is nothing,” 


LEL 8 It 


Voyage to Laputa, chap. 8. 
+ Opinionum commenta delet dies, Naturae judicia confirmat, De Nat. Deer. 
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If it be true that the Planets move themſelves, the Materialſt may 
boaſt, that his Syſtem of the Planetary Motion is the moſt ſimple of 
any; and, indeed, there can be nothing more ſimple than the Hy- 
potheſis, that there is but one Subſtance in the Univerſe, whether 
that be Mind, as Dr. Berkley maintained, or Body, as the Materia- 
liſts maintain: Nor is this opinion, concerning the Planetary Mo- 
tion, deftitute of antient authority; for it was the opinion of 
Strato the Peripatetic, and it is that ſyſtem of Atheiſm which Cud- 
worth calls the Hylozoic*, and which is ſo ſar conſiſtent with itſelf, 
that it ſuppoſes not only a Vis Inſita, or Motive Power, eſſential to 
Matter, but alſo Intelligence; for the moſt abſurd and ſenſeleſs 
Syſtem of Atheiſm is that of Epicurus, who maintained, that all that 
order and arrangement which we diſcover in the Univerſe, and 
which is to be ſeen, not only in things coexiſtent, but in the 
regular ſucceſſion of Animals and Plants, and, above all, in the 
wonderful order and regularity of the movements of the Celeſ- 
tial Bodies, was produced merely by the Impulſe, Truſion, or 
Preſſure of Bodies, and the different configurations and arrange- 
ments of things thence ariſing. This ſyſtem, of Body moving 
itſelf, is not only ſimple, in reſpect that it makes the Moving 
Power, and the Body moved, to be the ſame ; but alſo, in this re- 
ſpect, that the Motion thus produced is perfectly ſimple. And here 
I obſerve, that the Materialiſts, who would connect their ſyſtem with 
the Aſtronomy of Sir Iſaac Newton, which, as it is commonly 
taught, neceſſarily ſuppoſes a combined Motion of the Planets, are 


very much puzzled and perplexed; for they find it abſolutely im- 
poſſible, upon their Hypotheſis of the Planet moving itſelf, to ſhow 
that the Motion is compounded. And ſo much for the firſt Hypo- 
theſis of the Planets moving themſelves. 


If this firſt Hypotheſis is rejected, the next to be conſidered is that 
which I have adopted, namely, that Mind is the only Moving 
Power of the Planet, and Mind acting conſtantly and indeſinently. 


| And 
See a pretsy full account of this Syſtem given, Vol. I. p. 240. 
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And this ſyſtem, I think, has the merit of being as ſimple as the na- 
ture of things will permit; for it ſuppoſes only two things in Na- 
ture, that which acts, and that which is acted upon; and it is not 
only {imple in itfelf, but, as I have endeavoured to ſhow, ſimplifies 
exceedingly the Aſtronomy of Sir Ifaac, by diſincumbering it of 
Axioms and Poſtulates, which cannot be admitted, or, if they could, 
are entirely unneceſſary for the purpoſe of Aſtronomy. That the 
Laws of the Planetary Motion, upon this hypotheſis, would be ſuch 
as Sir Iſaac has demonſtrated them to be, and that all the Phacno- 
mena would correſpond with theſe Laws, I think it is impoſſible to 
deny; and, if ſo, every Newtonian muſt admit that it is a very 
great improvement, if not of the Syſtem, at leaſt of the Manner of 
teaching it. 


This ſecond Hypotheſis, however, will admit of ſome variety 
for there are, who, unwilling to part with Sir Iſaac's Firſt Law of 
Motion, and being reſolved, in ſome way or another, to make a 
Machine of the Heavens, are diſpoſed to think that the Planet may 
have been at firſt ſet in Motion by Mind; but that it afterwards 
goes on for ever, without the agency of either Body or Mind; 
whereas I maintain that it cannot go on without the unceaſing ener- 
gy of Mind. And there is another difference of opinion upon this 
Hypotheſis : For I maintain that the Planetary Motion by Mind is 
perfectly ſimple; whereas thoſe, who believe that there can be 
no Motion, even by Mind, but in a Straight Line, muft employ 
another Mind to urge. the Body towards the Centre : And thus the 
Planetary Motion, according to them, though produced by n 
only, is compounded. 


This is all the variety, which, I think, the ſecond 8 ad- 
mits of. But the third, which makes Body (by which, I mean, 
Body, other than the Planet itſelf) the only moving Power, admits 
of much greater: So that, out of it, there grow ſeveral hypotheſes, 
whych it requires ſome time and patience to conſider diſtinctly; 

and 
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and yet it is neceſſary that they ſhouid be conſidered, if we have a 
mind to view the ſubject in its full extent. I will begin with the 
moſt timple of theſe Hypotheſes, which is, that the Central Bodies 
attract the Planets that go round them; by which 1 underſtand 
that they do really attract them, in the proper etymological ſenſe of 
the word. This Hypotheſis might be Rill farther ſimplified, by ſup- 
poſing, as I have ſaid, that the Central Bodies not only attract the 
Planets to them, but make them perform the whole Motion round 
them, as the hand not only draws the ſtone in the fling to it, but 
makes it go round: For, if a Body, at the diſtance of thouſands of 
miles, can draw another to it, why {ſhould it not be able, likewiſe, 
to make it go round it? But, as it is commonly underſtood only 
to attract the Planet, there muſt be another Motion in the ProjeQile 
Line, by Bodily Impulſe; ſo that the Motion is neceſſarily com- 
pounded. I will only add further, to what I have ſaid upon this 
ſubject, that, if there be any truth in this Hypotheſis, of Body act- 
ing upon Body at a diſtance, it is one of the greateſt difcoveries in 
modern times; for no antient philoſopher ever dreamed that Body 
could act upon Body, without being in contact with it, either me- 
diately or immediately, any more than that a Body, once ſet in Mo- 
tion by Impulſe, would continue in Motion for ever, by virtue of 
that Impulſe. | 


The next ſuppoſition, grafted upon this third Hypotheſis, is, I 
think, poſſible, which, I muſt confeſs, 1 think the other is not; 
namely, that the Planet is moved in the Line of Projection by Pul- 
ſion, and, in the Centripetal Line, by Pulſion likewiſe ; but with 
this difference, that, in the Line of Projection, one Pulſion is ſuth- 
cient to make the Body go on for ever, with the ſame velocity; 
whereas, in the Centripetal Line, as the velocity is conſtantly in- 
creaſing, repeated pulſations are neceſſary. This ſyſtem has ſo far 
the merit of uniformity and ſimplicity, that it not only employs the 

| 5 | ſame 
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fame Moving Power, that is, Body, to produce the Motion, but 
alſo that Power acting in the ſame way, that is, by Pulſion. 


The laſt. poſſible caſe upon this Hypotheſis is, that the Planets 
ſhould be moved in the one Line, by Pulſion, and, in the other, by 
Truſion ; for, as to its being moved by Drawing in either of the 
Lines, it is ſuppoſed, I believe, by nobody. This Syſtem has not the 
uniformity of the laſt mentioned; for, though it employ the ſame 
Power to move the Planet, that Power operates differently in each of 


the Motions. 


I come now to the fourth and laſt Hypotheſis, which ſuppoſes the 
Planet to be moved both by Mind and Body. The common way of 
dividing the Motion, thus compounded of theſe different Powers, is 
to ſuppoſe that the Projectile Motion is from Bodily Impulſe, but 
the Centripetal Motion by Mind. But here, too, there is a conſi- 
derable variety of poſſible caſes ; for the ProjeQtile Motion may be 
ſuppoſed to be produced, either by Pulſion or by Truſion, and, if 
by Impulſe, either by one Pulſation, or by repeated Pulſations: 
Or, the Hypotheſis may be changed with reſpect to the two Motions, 
and the Centripetal Motion may be ſuppoſed to be produced by Body; 
and this in two ways, either by Pulſion, or by Truſion, while the 
Projectile Motion is carried on by Mind; and this, by Mind acting 
either by one Impulſe, as Body acts, or by conſtant and unceaſing 
energy. 


Theſe are all the poſſible ways in which the Planets can be mo- 
ved; ſo many, and ſo various, that, I am afraid, I have wearied 
my 

Drawing, as I have explained it, p. 343. is, when the Moving Force acts 


upon that part of the Body which is next to the direQtion in which the Body is 
moved, not upon the oppoſite ſide: for then it is Pratruſion, not Drawing, 
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my reader, as well as myſelf, in reckoning them up. But I wanted 
to give a full view of the ſubject, ſo that, of all poſſible Hypotheſes, 
the reader might chooſe that which he liked beſt—whether the old 
atheiſtical notion, of Body moving itſelf,—or the new invented 
Syſtem, and, which, I think, does not differ much from the old, of 
Body continuing itſelf for ever in Motion once begun—or the 
Syſtem of Body acting upon Body at a diſtance, which muſt be al- 
lowed, for the honour of modern times, to be entirely new ; or whe- 
ther he will adopt any of the complicated ways above mentioned, of 
the Planet being moved, either by Body, in the common way of Pul- 
ſion or Truſion, or partly by Body and partly by Mind. Or, laſtly, 
Whether he will not prefer to all theſe new invented Syſtems the 
Hypotheſis of the antient Theiſts, which I have endeavoured to de- 
fend, That the Planets are moved. by Mind, in the moſt ſimple and 
direct manner, and that the reſolution of their Motion into two 
Motions, is only for the ſake of teaching and demonſtration. be | 


But, though I ſhould have been unſucceſsful in proving that the 
Celeſtial Motions are as {imple as I would make them, I ſhall nor 
think my time and labour loſt, if I have convinced my readers that 
Mind and Body are perfectly different and diſtinct from each other, 
Activity being of the nature of the one, and perfect Inactivity or 
Paſſivity of the nature of the pther—that, therefore, Reſt and Mo- 
tion are not indifferent to Body; Reſt being of the nature and eſ- 
ſence of a Paſſive Subſtance, ſuch as Body; whereas Motion is 
adventitious to it, being given to it by mind, either mediately or im- 
mediately : fo that, by its nature, it has not the capacity of moving 
itſelf, but only of being moved—and that, therefore, Body cannot, 
by any Force inherent, or any Power belonging to its nature and eſ- 


ſence, continue Motion, any more than begin it. If T have done 


this, I think I ſhall have done ſome ſervice, both to Religion and 
Philoſophy. | BO Om 155 
Thus, 
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Thus, I have finiſhed what I have to ſay upon the ſubject of Sit 
Iſaac Newton's Aſtronomy, to which I have endeavoured to apply 
my Philoſophy of Mind. Of this Philoſophy, I think I may ſay 
with truth, that, if there be ſuch a thing as Philoſophy, and if it be 
not a mere ſound without meaning, Mind muſt be the ſubject of it: 
Nor do I know that there is any ſcience, or knowledge of any kind, 
belonging to Body, except Natural Hiſtory, Geometry, and Mecha- 
nics; to which we may add Anatomy and Phylic, if we think they 
are not comprehended under Natural Hiſtory. That Mind is the 
ſubject of Logic, Morals, Metaphyſics, and Theology, nobody will 
deny. And, if it be true that Philoſophy is the knowledge of Cauſes, 
there can be no Philoſophy of Nature without the knowledge of 
Mind. This knowledge, when applied to Nature, leads us neceſ- 
farily to the Study of Final Cauſes, the Firſt of all Cauſes, and, 
therefore, the chief object of Philoſophy, which is the Science of 
Cauſes. Now, the diſcovery of Final Cauſes is, in my opinion, not 
only the moſt uſeful and delightful part of Natural Philoſophy, but 
the eaſieſt : For it is much eaſter to diſcover why a thing is done in 
Nature, than how it is done; and there are many men who have 
employed their whole lives in ſtudying the Mechanical Means that 
Nature employs to accompliſh her purpoſes, who, after all, muſt 
confeſs, that the Mechaniſm of Nature is ſo minute and intricate, 
that it is not to be comprehended, at leaſt by us, nor unravelled and 
diſſected, like a machine of human invention. 


It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that we are not always able to dii- 
cover the Final Cauſes of things, even of the moſt common phae- 
nomena, ſuch as Magnetiſm and Electricity; for I do not know that 
it has yet been found out what purpole either of theſe ſerves in the 
Syſtem of Nature: And, ſhould it never be diſcovered, it is not to 
be wondered at, that our narrow Minds cannot comprehend the 
Final Cauſe of every thing in ſuch a Syſtem, But though, in 

Vor. Il. M m m | every 
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every caſe, we cannot attain to this knowledge, there is another 
thing concerning the Syſtem, which, if we can diſcover, - it is mak- 
ing conſiderable progreſs in the knowledge of it: And that is, the 
Relation of the ſeveral parts of the Syſtem to one another, even of 
thoſe that ſeem the moſt remote, and to have the leaſt connection 
together. Now, Sir Iſaac has made a diſcovery of this kind, the 
greateſt, I believe, that ever was made by any philoſopher : So that, 
though his work be not of the philoſophical kind, he has furniſhed 
ample materials for the contemplation of the philoſopher. The 
_ diſcovery I mean is that of the ſimilarity betwixt the Motions of the 
Celeſtial Bodies and Projectiles here on Earth, by which he has con- 
need the Motion of the remoteſt Bodies with the neareſt, the 
greateſt with the leaſt, and diſcovered that relation of things below 
to things above, and of Heaven to Earth, which the Antients ap- 
pear to have had ſome Idea of“, but never could make out in the 
way that Sir Iſaac has done. x 


What I have ſaid of the greater facility in comprehending the 
philoſophy of Mind, when applied to Nature, than in underſtand- 
ing the Material and Mechanical Syſtem of Nature, will, I think, 
apply very well to Aſtronomy ; for, unleſs we are to maintain that 
Body moves itſelf, and, conſequently, that there is no diſtinction 
betwixt Body and Mind,—betwixt that which moves, and that which 


14 


„ Touwahn zva rx xxT reg avw.— This | have applied to the conformity obſerved 
betwixt the Motions of the Sea and of the Moon; fee p. 378. and p. 401. And J 
am perſuaded that, if the Antients had known that conformity as well as Sir Iſaac 
did, they would have aſcribed it to that Sympathy which the Great Creator has 
eſtabliſhed betwixt the ſeveral Motions in the Univerſe, but would not have made 
the one the Cauſe of the other, any more than Sir Iſaac makes the Deſcent of the 
Moon from the Tangent the Cauſe of the Deſcent of Bodies here on Earth, In that 
inſtance, there can be no more than ſympathy betwixt the two Motions; and 
the ſame ſympathy, I hold, is betwixt the Motion of the Tides, and the Moean's 
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is moved, I think 1 have ſhown, that the Syſtem of the Heavens, as 
explained by Matter and Mechaniſm, is exceedingly perplexed and 
intricate, if not altogether inconceivable, even if we are to mix 
Mind with Matter, and aſcribe the Motions of the Planets partly to 
both: Whereas the Moving Power of thoſe Bodies, according to 
my Syſtem, is as obvious, and known to us as much, or more, I 
think, than any of the phaenomena of Nature ; becauſe we know 
it by Conſciouſneſs, the moſt certain of all knowledge. The Powgr 
I mean, is that which moves our own Bodies; And, therefore, if a 
man only believe that his Body does not move itſelf, but is moved 
by his Mind, he will have no difficulty to ann . the 
Planets are moved. 6 


And, in general, I obſerve, that the Mechanical Syſtem is of much 
more difficult comprehenſion than any Philoſophy of Mind, even 
the moſt myſterious parts of the Theology of Plato, and of his later 
diſciples of the Alexandrian School, ſuch as Plotinus and Proclus. 
How difficult it is to explain upon that Syſtem the Motion of the 
Celeſtial Bodies, I have already ſhown ; nor is the difficulty leſs to 
explain the Motions here on Earth. For, upon what Principles 
of Matter and Mechaniſm, by what Fluids, or Ethers, or Spirits, 
can we account for the various Attractions and Repulſions of dif- 
ferent Bodies, and of the ſame Bodies, upon different Occaſions ? 
whereas, upon my Syſtem, it is as eafy to account for all theſe Mo- 
tions, as for the Motions of our own Bodies, though, as I have 
obſerved, it may be difficult in many Caſes to aſſign the Final N 
of them. 


As the knowledge of God is the end of all Philoſophy, and the 
perfection of human nature, and as God is only to be known by his 
Works, I will conclude with obſerving, that the Philoſophy of Mind, 
applied to the Motions of the Celeſtial Bodies, gives us a much 
Mm m 2 higher 
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higher Idea of the beauty and perfection of his greateſt and moſt 
conſpicuous works, and, conſequently, of his wiſdom and power, 
than the Mechanical Syſtem can do, even ſuppoſing it admits, as 
not only Sir Iſaac Newton, but even Des Cartes did, that God is 
ultimately the Author of all the Motion in the Univerſe : For, I 
think, I have ſhown, that Sir Iſaac, with all his ſkill in Geometry 
and Mechanics, has made in his Principia a Machine of the Heavens 
_ defective in this capital point, that the Moving Power ſooner or later 
muſt fail, fo that the Machine will not be eternal; which Ariſtotle 
ſays, all the works of God are in one way or another. Beſides this, 
it is a fact indiſputable, that there are ſeeming Irregularities in the 
Motions of the Planets, which appear at leaſt to diſturb one another, 
and to he all diſturbed by the Comets. Now, I hope, I have ſhewn 
that it is impoſſible to account for this by Gravtation, as it is common- 
ly underſtood, that is, the Action of Body upon Body at a diſtance; 
and if ſo, it muſt be admitted that there is an Irregularity in the Ma- 
chine, which cannot be accounted for upon any mechanical principles. 
But upon the Suppoſition that Mind is the Moving Power of the 
Planet, the efficient Cauſe of all its Motions, however irregular they 
may ſcem, is obvious; and if we believe this Moving Mind to be 
under the direction of Supreme Intelligence, we are ſure that all its 
Motions of every kind are for ſome good Purpole.—Further, 1 think, 
we know with great certainty, that the Univerſe, being the work ot 
this Supreme Intelligence, is a Syſtem, and a moſt perfect Syſtem 
worthy of its great Author ; but if the Planets, by coming nearer to 
one another, did not affect one another's Motions; or it the Comets, 
by traverſing them, did not affect all their Motions, there would be 
a defect in the Syſtem, becauſe there would not be that Sympaihy in 


Nature, or that Connection of one thing with another which a Syllem 
requires. I will only add, that as theſe Irregularities of the Planetary 
Motion cannot be accounted for upon the Mechanical Syſtem, other- 
wife than by an Hypotheſis which Sir Iſaac has declared to be in- 
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conceivable, ſo palpable a defect ought to put an end to that Syſtem, 
and convince every one that Planets are moved immediately and 
directly by Mind, not by an Impulſe given them ſo many thouſand 
years ago. | 

As to the duration of our Syſtem, we may, I think, be aſſured, 
that it will never ccaſe by any Material Cauſe, or through any defect 
of Machinery. But, at the ſame time, we know from the beſt autho- 
-rity, that there will ſome time or another be a new Heaven and a 
new Earth; and we are taught by Philoſophy, that all Material 
Things are in a conſtant flux and viciſſitude of generation and cor- 
ruption—that even Minds change — and that there is nothing „ 
eternal, and unchangeable except God. 
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